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THE LOVING CUP. 


«We bid you all a hearty welcome.” 


Flo! sleek dispenser of the vinous flow, 

High priest of Bacchus, whose magician’s rod 
Can ope the portals of the shades below, 

And summon spirits from their dark abode ;— 
‘The juicy harvest of your jovial god 

No longer let the dusky webs enshrine, 

But suave assent to our petition nod, 

And seals relax, and envious wire untwine, 

And broach thy mellowed vats of ever rosy wine. 


TIo! paunchy pantler, mix with cunning hand 
Jiach varied essence that the grape distils, 
Refined by age, mellifluously bland, _ 

Or fiery fierce—the growth of sunny hills, 

Or valleys deep—what rich aroma fills 

T’rom blended flavours all thy hermit cell; 
Where ever and anon thine unctuous gills 
Wetting, with educated taste and smell, 

‘Shou dost essay thy cups most diligently well} 


Uo! ’dizened page, like Ganymede of old, 

Fit servitor for gods on festal days ; 

Bear to the Master of the Feast in gold 

The spicy draught—awhile the trumpet brays, 
And-high on dais all his wealth displays 

Of robe and jewel each uprising guest ; 

And bidden silence conversation stays, 

At deep-voiced Ceremony’s stern behest, 

Who stands embodied there with hammer ribbon-dressed 


Ho! let it circle with the sun—but first 

Observe the rite—the nearest to my lord 

Upholds its cover, as he slakes his thirst, 

Lest in his hand there lurk the treacherous sword, 
(Tis thus barbaric usage we record 

When of his life each reveller went in fear) ; 

But hearken to that hospitable word : 

“ Lords, ladies, gentlemen, to all good cheer 

I drink, and bid you all a hearty welcome here!” 


So from the founder of this Christmas feast 
Rings forth the gratulation of our host 

To all alike, the greatest and the least: 

‘‘ We bid you hearty welcome,”—welcome most 
Now at this chartered carnival of frost, 

When all is cold without, but warm within, 
When charity forbears to count the cost 

Of hosts of poor and hungry taken in, 

And warfare ’gainst the fiends of misery and sin. 


‘We bid you hearty welcome ”—readers all, 

Kind, gentle, sympathetic; nor refuse 

Our Christmas greeting to the men of gall, 

Who fain would make us tremble in our shoes 

By paper pellets of polite abuse, 

Hurled at our peccadilloes; we are young, 

Still pleading immaturity’s excuse, 

Nor wince ’neath waspish accusations flung 
Against our maiden shield by every random tongue. 


‘* We bid you hearty welcome’’—royal pair, 

Gay Recreation’s daughters, Sport and Stage, 
Twin Queens, our glowing sympathies who share 
In thoughtless youth or meditative age ; 

Man’s labours in this earthly pilgrimage 

Tis yours to lighten, playing many parts, 
Charming alike the dullard and the sage, 

And pleasing all with your untiring arts, 

For thus ye do “ divide and govern” human hearts. 


To each a hearty welcome, and to all 

Content to follow in their jocund train ;— 

See, like a steed fresh loosened from his stall, 
How Sport comes pricking o’er the breezy plain, 
With joyous shout like that which thrills amain 
When pedagogues relax their tyrant sway, 

And Boyhood bursts the tether of his chain— 
Hurrah! a long and sunny holiday, : 
With all its‘golden hours to consecrate to play! 


She comes! what trophies deck her whirling car, 
Or follow, bound to its triumphal wheels ; 

The steed, caparisoned for racing war, 

With plaited mane and many twinkling heels 

Light armoured; by his side the gazehound steals 
(Well matched for speed and symmetry the pair), 
While close at hand the merry music peals 

Of baying packs that from his covert-lair 

‘The ruddy “varmint” urge or press the flying hare. 


Strewn at her feet, in wild confusion lies 

Each implement that her pursuit attends ; 

The deadly tube for every bird that flies, 

The rod that springing to its quarry bends ; 

The oar its lithe grace to the trophy lends, 

Of every shape and size the “ flying ball ;” 

And all of Pastime’s hundred odds and ends 

That childhood, youth, and riper age enthral, 

Are gathered there, the crown of Sport’s high festival. 


And there, twin-pillar of Amusement’s throne, 
Arrays her ranks the Genius of the Stage, 

Now, in the vein of Tragedy, alone 

Soliloquising in her noble rage; 

Now tracing back the grave historic page, 

Now moving all to sympathetic glee, 

Or haply ranging lower to engage 

Th’ applause of babes, she revels fancy-free, 

While Pantomimic leaves adorn the Christmas tree. 


We bid you hearty welcome—powers benign, 

By whose sweet influences cherished best, 

The course of life, in one harmonious line 

Spun by the Fates, is charged with double zest ; 
What were this heritage of “wild unrest,” 

Without the soft unbending of its hold 

On frail humanity too hardly press’d ? 

For who would hug his fetters—though of gold ? 
Who would himseif for aye in his own essence fold ? 


So may ye, hand in hand, propitious twain, 
Stern Labour’s cold monotony relieve, 

Enrich our days—as with soft summer rain, 
And gild our dreams—as glow of summer’s eve, 
Not killing toil, but granting kind reprieve; 
That so, by you upheld on either side 

With loving hands that firmly interweave, 
Gently adown the river may we glide, 

Safe to our distant bourne on life’s eventful tide. 


AMPHION. 


-TOLD IN THE SADDLE-ROOM. 
By WIitimMotrr Drxon. 


It was undignified, perhaps, but then there was no help for it. 
My uncle and aunt, worthy and hospitable as they were in other 
respects, had a rooted aversion tw tobacco. There was conse- 
quently no smoking-room in Chiltern House, and those who 
wished to enjoy the fragrant weed were fain to content them- 
selves with the saddle-room or the kitchen. The latter was not 
available till the servants had retired for the night, and the 
saddle-room, therefore, was honoured with the patronage of those 
guests at Chiltern House to whom life without tobacco was like 
veal without stuffing. The guests were seldom numerous, 
and for the most part of the old fogey type, but at Christmas- 
time I was generally asked down to stay for the week’s hunting, 
and two or three young cousins were usually invited at the same 
time. Another Christmas fixture was General Maxwell—a 
soldier of the old school, elderly and grey when I knew him, but 
a fine, hale, active old gentleman, a keen sportsman and a genial 
companion. The General might, I believe, had he chosen to do so, 
have smoked his cheroot in my aunt’s dining-room, so establisheda 
favourite was he at Chiltern House—but he did not care to take 
advantage of his position, and, besides, to smoke in dignified 
solitude was not congenial to him, So he ioined us in the 
saddle-room. 

A very comfortable den that saddle-room was, and a very 
cosy and cheerful party we were as we sat around the blazing fire 
—with all those soothing concomitants of tobacco which the 
smoker loves. I have been in many a more pretentious and 
luxuriously fitted smoking-room, but with none are there linked 
such pleasant associations of comfort and companionship as with 
that old saddle-room. 

We were sitting, as usual, round the fire in this smoking-den 
of ours one evening after a very hard day’s hunting, and the talk 
of course turned upon the incidents of the day. Suddenly old 
General Maxwell turned to me and asked who was the man on 
the splendid bay mare who had headed the field throughout a 
clipping good run of seventy minutes, 

‘*T believe he is a Captain Blissett,” I said. 

Inoticed the General ‘‘ prick up his ears” at once, and look 
interested. Then, after a pause, he asked :— 

‘«Blissett, did you say ?” 

“Yes,” I said; ‘*do you know anything of him?” 

‘‘ Well,” replied the General, slowly sipping his negus, ‘*I 
can’t say I do, but I’ve reason to know the name—and it’s not a 
very common one.” 

“His father is, or was—for I'm not sure whether he’s alive 
still—Colonel Blissett, a retired Indian officer.” 

‘Then, by Jove!” exclaimed the General, slapping his leg, 
‘it’s the same—old Joe Blissett, ’ll bet any money, and this is 
his son. Does he live near here ?—the father, I mean—for, by 
Jove! if he does, I'll go over and see him for the sake of old 
times.’ 

‘*No; he lives—or did live—in Shropshire, I believe,” I re- 
turned. 

There was a queer humorous smile playing round the General’s 
lipsias he looked into the fire and muttered to himself: ‘* Old 
Joe Blissett, by Jove !—old Joe Blissett turned up again. He 
must be well over eighty now,” said he, suddenly, looking up at 
me, ‘for it’s forty years ago since it happened,” 

“Indeed !?? I exclaimed, without the faintest notion of what 
the General was alluding to. 

‘“Yes—forty years ago, if it’s a day,” said the General, 
musingly, as he fixed his eyes again on the fire. 

“‘May I ask what it was?” I asked, after a pause, for I per- 
ceived that the General was relapsing into a reverie. 

«Well, the queerest thing that [ ever was mixed up with in all my 
life,” said the General, laughing. ‘‘ But as itis no secret, and as 
I’ve excited your curiosity, I’ll tell you the story. It is one I{many 
a time recal when Christmas comes round, and one I shall 
keep in lively remembrance till my dying day.” 

‘IT was a little over seventeen when I joined the —th Regi- 
ment of Foot, and after I had taken the first gloss off my uniform 
by eighteen months’ idle soldiering in England I was ordered off 
to India. The regiment was quartered at a station far up the 
country, and it was there I first made the acquaintance of Major 
Blissett. ‘The Major,’ as he was called par excellence, was one 
of the “institutions” of the regiment, as well he might be after 
two-and-twenty years’ service init. He might have exchanged 
and got promotion hhalf-a-dozen times, but he stuck to the old 
corps, and the —th was proud of him for his loyalty to his first 
colours—proud of him and fond of him, too, in spite of his being 
a rigid disciplinarian, a martinet of the strictest school, never 
known to condone an offence. But he was a fine officer, full of 
pluck, true grit to the back-bone, and with a rough, soldierly 
good-nature about him, which made him a favourite with 
officers and men. I shall not forget the first time I saw him on 
parade—a hard-featured, iron-grey veteran, who might be any age 
from forty to sixty, though in point of fact he had barely turned 
forty. Icame in for a very sharp reprimand, I remember, at 
my very first parade, and I hastily set down the Major in conse- 
quence as an irascible, particular, fussy old woman. I soon 
found out my mistake. There was precious little of the ‘ old 
woman’ about the Major. He was a desperate stickler for his 
dignity among the men, but at mess he was one of the most jovial, 
good-tempered fellows I ever met — one of the old school, 
though, with a blunt, forcible way of expressing himself that 
would hardly go down with your polished, refined gentlemen of 
to-day. 

“ There was a tendency to laziness among the subs of ‘ ours,’ 
as I suppose there always is more or less among subs, and it was.a 
rather favourite device to sham sickness, or to speak more 
elegantly, ‘affect indisposition.’ Now if there was one thing 
which annoyed the Major more than another it was this excuse of 
illness, He did not believe in any form of illness except fever 

| and cholera, and if a man were not absolutely as weak as an 


infant he considered him fit-for duty. I’ve often heard him 
exclaim, with emphatic indignation, ‘Indisposed, indeed! All 
rubbish; what’s ‘indisposed’ I’d like to know? Young fellows 
complaining of such paltry ailments, indeed! Why, look at me, 
an old man, sir! Idon’t get sick; you young fellows ought to 
be ashamed of confessing yourselves more delicate than an old 
fellow like me.’ 

‘* A most illogical mode of reasoning this was, for the Major 
was as tough asubject as ever trod shoe-leather, hardened to the 
climate, and proof against pretty nearly every ailment under the 
sun. But it was his foible to describe himself as an old and infirm 
man in comparison with us his juniors, and we so far humoured 
him that we always affected to look ashamed when he administered 
this favourite rebuke of his. ; 

‘*Our station was one of the most unhealthy in India, and I 
had not been there long before cholera broke out among the 
troops. In three days we lost four-and-twenty men, and all of 
us went about with the disagreeable apprehension that our lives 
might not be worth twelve hours’ purchase. There was no 
shamming illness then I can tell you. Every man tried to think 
himself as healthy as possible. And then we found the value of 
such aman as the Major. Calm and strict and soldierlike as 
ever, he appeared to ignore the fact that a deadly pestilence was 
in our midst ; no allusion to it ever escaped him. Ifa man were 
absent from parade, and in answer to the Major’s inquiry the 
explanation was ‘Down with the cholera,’ not a muscle moved 
in the stout old veteran’s face: ‘ Allright,’ he would say, and then 
without further remark pass on, His imperturbable coolness 
had a visible effect upon officersand men. We were ashamed to 
show symptoms of panic with that man carrying himself so 
dauntlessly and coolly. 

‘« But one evening just before mess a rumour spread that the 
Major himself had, been seized with cholera. The tidings were 
soon confirmed; he was absent from mess. The news made us 
uneasy, though we had such faith in the Major's hardy constitu- 
tion that we were all confident that he would pull through it. 
He had passed unscathed through nearly every form of Indian 
disease. He was reported to have had sharp touches of Asiatic 
cholera several times, and therefore we had no very serious appre- 
hensions that he would succumb to this attack. But we missed 
him sorely that night. His cheery voice and even flow of spirits 
were more than ever needed to keep our courage up, for we young 
hands were inclined to be a bit despondent and down-in-the- 
mouth, with death at our very doors, waiting, for aught we knew, 
to summon any one of us at a few hours’ notice. No one who 
has not experienced the sensation can possibly conceive the feel- 
ings of aman when he first finds himself face to face with deadly 
pestilence, to which he is conscious that he may at any minute 
fall a victim, more especially when that pestilence brings death 
with it so terribly soon as Asiatic cholera does. It was therefore 
excusable in us subs to display symptoms of uncomfortableness, 
to use no stronger term, in the presence of such a grim visitor. 

“ But not even the Major’s constitution was proof against this 
last attack of the formidable and insidious foe. Like a thunder- 
clap the news fell upon us, when at parade the next morning we 
learnt that the Major was dead! We could hardly believe it—a 
benumbed feeling of astonishment and stupefactiou came over 
us. The Major dead! We could not realise the fact. But it 
was too true; after a few hours of intense agony he had expired 
just before daybreak. To say that his death threw a gloom over 
the whole regiment would be to convey but a very feeble idea of 
the effect which the news produced. It stunned us all. It was 
not regret we felt: we had no room in our bewildered brains to 
entertain that feeling, though the Major, in a way, was a favourite 
with all. It was, as I have said, a sort of ‘terrified astonishment 
that came overus. The fact of his having been thus suddenly 
stricken down—a man thoroughly inured to the climate, with a 
constitution which had hitherto defied every disease—spread a 
panic among us. How were we, who had only just entered on 
our Indian life, to escape ? 

‘‘ We were a dreary party that night at mess. If we had been 
alot of condemned criminals to be executed next morning we 
could not have been much gloomier. Now and then there 
were fitful flashes of ghastly merriment as the wine went rapidly 
round, but they quickly died away, and left the gloom deeper 
than before. 

“ The wine seemed to have no effect upon us but to produce a 
sort of maudlin melancholy. And really I can’t help smiling now 
as I think what a desperately dismal company we were. It was 
getting late in the evening when the man who sat next me, a 
lieutenant named Cleveland, touched my arm, and said in a 
sepulchral voice— 

«¢¢ Maxwell, let's go and see the Major.’ 

“T looked at him for a moment to be sure that he really meant 
what he said. His face wore a serious, solemn expression, which 
left no doubt that he was in earnest. On the other side of me 
was a wild Irishman, named O’Brien, usually a devil-may-care 
sort of fellow, but that night his mercurial spirits had fallen to 
zero. Before I had time to answer, he looked eagerly across me 
at Cleveland, and said excitedly— 

«© «T'll go with ye, Cleveland !’” 

«And without another word they rose. Mechanically I rose 
also, and followed them. Isaw O’Brien take a bottle of brandy 
and three glasses, and I had a dim notion that he was half afraid 
to carry out his purpose, and was therefore providing himself with 
Dutch courage to screw him to the sticking-point. Slowly and 
silently the three of us repaired to the Major’s quarters, where 
his dead body lay awaiting burial in the course of a few hours. 
The door of the Major’s apartment was unfastened. We entered 
—there was no one there; but a light was burning in the bed- 
room. We stopped for a moment, and, without speaking, 
O’Brien poured out three glasses of brandy. Each of us drained 
his glass at adraught, and then we walked into the bed-room. 
Calm and peaceful was the old warrior’s face as he lay in his 
coffin; and there was very little of that dreadful discolouration 
which we had expected. We stood looking at him for some 
minutes, and then, for the first time, I think, we thought of him 
sadly and regretfully—thought how we should miss that upright, 
soldierly figure—that brisk, active step—that sharp, clear voice. 
Then O’Brien broke the silence,— 

«©¢ Tet’s drink a last toast to the Major,’ said he. 

‘¢ He filled the three glasses, and handed us each one. We 
looked at one another and at the Major, and drank the requiem 
toast. There was a queer, wild look about O’Brien, which made 
me uneasy. I saw him fill his glass again; then in a hoarse 
whisper he muttered,— 

“© Join us, Major, for the last time! By God! you shall.’ 

‘« Before either of us could lift a hand to stop him, he bent 
down, placed the glass to the dead veteran’s lips, forced it 
between the teeth, and emptied its contents. ‘hen he dashed 
bottle and glass on the floor and walked hurriedly out: Cleve- 
land remained staring horror-struck at the recumbent figure in the 
coffin. Itook him by the arm and led him away, for [too was 
not a little shocked at what I considered an act of sacrilege to 
the dead, and we both turned into our quarters to sleep. 

‘‘How long I had been asleep I do not know; but I started 
up suddenly from a sound slumber, dimly conscious of a con- 
fused noise somewhere. I sat up and listened. There was a 
tremendous hubbub going on in the barrack-yard. The com- 
motion was so strange and unusual that I hastily dressed myself 
and went out to see what was the cause of it. Two or thr 
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CHRISTMAS KEMEMBRAN,CES. 


An aged woman in a wintry room— 

Frost on the pane, without the whirling snow— 
Reading old letters of her far-off youth, 

Ot sorrows past, and joys of long ago. 


WritiaAm Cox Bennet 
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officers who had been similarly disturbed joined me. We found 
half the men in various stages of undress in the yard ; scared 
looks and white faces met us on all sides. But no one could give 
any explanation of the disturbance. To all our enquiries we 
could obtain no satisfactory answer. The men did not seem to 
know what it was that had arousedthem. At last I caught sight 
of a man who was gesticulating wildly, and jabbering as fast as 
his tongue could go to a group of terrified listeners. I rushed 
up to him, shook him sharply by the shoulder, and said sternly,— 

«©¢Come, what’s all this noise about ? What’s the matter?’ 

«Turning to me a face which had upon it the most ludicrous 
look of fright I ever saw, the man literally shrieked— 

«¢¢Qh, the Major, sir, the Major! Oh! the Lord preserve us 
all from the Major!’ : 

‘To my reiterated questions I could obtain no other answer 
than these incoherent ejaculations. The fellow seemed to have 
been frightened almost out of his senses. In a state of complete 
mystification my companions and myself hastened to the Major’s 
quarters. Some little distance from the door, which was half 
open, stood a group of the bolder privates craning their necks as 
if to have a peep at some object with which they evidently had 
no desire to makea closer acquaintance. Passing them quickly, 
we burst breathlessly into the Major’s room. Never, were I to live 
to a hundred, can I forget the sight I then saw, and the thrill, the 
extraordinary thrill which it sent through my nerves. We might 
all have been suddenly turned to stone, as by a Medusa’s head, 
we stopped short so abruptly and stood so motionless, with 
blanched cheeks and mouths wide open. Overturned on the 
floor lay the coffin, whilst in the middle of the room stood the 
Major or his ghost, we were not at first prepared to say which. 
He looked ghastly beyond description—his face a livid purple, 
his eyes a dull leaden colour, a stream of blood trickling down 
his chin. We might well be rooted to the spot with horror 
and amazement. ‘Che man whose funeral was to have taken place 
an hour or two later stood before us apparently alive. How long 
we should have remained staring at him in speechless horror [ 
cannot say, had not the silence been broken by the apparition 
itself, which, with a grim smile, addressed us thus— 


««¢ What, you thought you’d got rid of old Joe Blissett, did you ? 
Not yet, I hope—thank you all the same. I’m in no hurry to 
be put under the turf, and, with your kind leave, I should like to 
have a year or two more of life.” 

‘Then pointing to the coffin, he added—‘ But here, I say, send 
some of those gibbering, gaping idiots out there to take away 
that—that—damned thing. It gives a fellow the horrors to look 
atit. Ugh! To think that I should have been within an ace 
of being screwed down in that—that beastly box, with the breath 
of life not out of my body. Come, don’t stand there looking at 
me as if I werea ghost. I tell you I’m the real, genuine Joe 
Blissett. Look at the blood, you idiots, streaming from my nose, 
T believe I’ve broken it tumbling out of that infernal case you 
had packed me up in as if Iwerea mummy going to the British 
Museum. Did you ever see a ghost witha bloody nose? Come, 
give mea hand, one of you, with this coat. Blest if I don’t 
tremble and shiver as if I had an ague fit! Come, Maxwell, 
Thompson, Baldock, one of you help me into this coat. I want 
to breathe a whiff of fresh air, to take the death-taste out of my 
mouth.’ 

‘Tt was the Major in the flesh, there could be no doubt of 
that, though his voice was very shaky and hollow and ghost-like. 
However, there he was alive—he had risen from the dead by 
some means or other, and without waiting to speculate further on 
his marvellous resuscitation, I stepped forward and helped him 
into his coat. Then, after washing the blood which flowed from 
his face—his nose, by the way, was knocked quite out of shape, 
he had come such a terrible ‘cropper’ on the floor—he took my 
arm, for he was not quite himself yet, and walked into the 
barrack-yard. It was daylight by this time, and the sight of the 
Major leaning on my arm reassured the men, and convinced them 
that it was no ghost they saw. 


<¢ A bumper of neat brandy soon revived the Major, and braced 
up his nerves, which had been not a little shaken by the dis- 
covery of his narrow escape from being buried alive, He was 
very weak, and looked in good sooth the ghost of his former self, 
but nothing would dissuade him from appearing at parade. There 
were several of the officers who had not been apprised of the 
Major's return to life; among them were Cleveland and O'Brien, 
and it was exquisitely comical to see their faces when, on 
hurrying to parade, they saw the Major at his post, as if nothing 
had happened. At first they rubbed their eyes, and thought they 
must still be dreaming, but the stern voice reprimanding them 
for unpunctuality was so unmistakably the Major’s that they were 
speedily forced to admit that the scene was a waking reality. The 
Major seemed to enjoy the joke, and could hardly keep his counte- 
nance as he encountered the looks of undisguised amazement, 
not unmingled with terror, that met him on all sides. Parade 
over, he was, however, overwhelmed with congratulations, and I 
am sure there was not a single soul in the regiment that was not 
heartily pleased at the Major’s unexpected restoration to life. 


“© Of course we were all anxious to know how it happened. 
‘The Major could give us no very lucid explanation. He said 
that he woke as if from a long sleep—he lay in a sort of doze 
for some time—and then, trying to turn, he found that he 
was in a very narrow and contracted space. He felt 
about with his hands. He touched wood on all sides; 
he could not make it out. Then he got alarmed, as 
an inkling of the true state of affairs dawned upon him. He 
made a desperate effort to get up, and in doing so rolled, coffin 
and all, on to the floor, where his nose came into such sharp 
contact with the hard boards as to break the nasal bone. Shortly 
afterwards the men entered to screw down the coffin, and were 
frightened out of their wits at finding the object of their funereal 
intentions not lying peacefully in his coffin, but sitting bolt up- 
right on the bed glaring at them, while he attempted to staunch, 
with a corner of his shroud, the copious stream from his wounded 
nose, A round oath scattered them in all directions, and they 
fled, carrying everywhere the report that they had seen a hideous 
ghost in the major’s room. 

‘‘ We at first tried to keep secret the fact of our ‘ waking’ the 
Major, as O’Brien called it. But it oozed out, and the regi- 
mental surgeon, whom I believe to this day to have been indig- 
nant that a man whom he had reported dead should have had 
the impertinence to come to life again, openly asserted that it 
was the glass of brandy poured down the Major’s throat which re- 
stored his suspended animation. Had it not been for that, he 
must inevitably have exchanged his singular trance for actual 
death by being buried alive. And as we were thus providenti- 
ally the means of saving the Major’s life, we did not altogether 
regret the extraordinary and perhaps not very creditable circum- 
stances attending his * wake.’ 

‘There! that’s why the name of Joe Blissett hasa strong 
interest for me still, after the lapse of forty years.”’ 

There was silence for a minute or two, and another of our party 
remarked,— 

«¢ A gruesome tale, General!” 

*¢ But there’s a grim sort of humour about it too,”’ said I, 

‘Yes, there is,” rejoined the general; “but very grim, I 
confess.” 

And with that remark I have no doubt the candid reader will 
be disposed to agree, 


THE NETHERSTOWE MYSTERY. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
By Mrs. S. R, TOWNSHEND MAveEr, 


Author of “ Sir Hubert’s Marriage,” *‘ The Fatal Inheritance,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER I. 
A CORPSE-CANDLE, 


“Wat! exile myself from town at this time of year of all 
others? Give up the Christmas parties, and shut myself in a 
lonely country house where I don't know a soul, and work hard 
all the holiday time! Hang it, the thing’s preposterous. I 
won't do it.” 

“Very well, dear boy. Take it or leave it. The loss is yours. 
Only remember, it’s the last time 7’Z7 exert myself to do a fellow 
a good turn. I cracked you up to the skies to the old man, and 
said you were the best hand in England—in fact, the only one— 
at what he wanted. It’s the sort of thing you've been always 
wishing for, and I thought you would jump at it. However, 
please yourself and you'll please me. I must tell him I made a 
mistake, and he can look for somebody else. Of course I shall 
seem a howling idiot.” 1 

«That will be nothing new, old boy,’’? I observed pleasantly. 
«But don't be rash. I suppose I must go. I only had my 
grumble—it’s an Englishman’s privilege. I may not find it so bad; 
after all. Ofcourse, in a house like that there will be some sort 
of family gathering.” 

‘¢T never heard that there was any family to gather.” . 

“By Jove! ‘There ought to be an opening, then. Is the 
Squire a genial old card? The sort of fellow to take a fancy to 
5 good-looking youth, of engaging address, and adopt him as his 

ir?” 

‘‘You'd better try,’ said my friend Frank, drily ; ‘‘I never 
asked him to adopt 7e. The only thing he seems to care about 
is keeping up his place. I was there six weeks sketching all the 
points, and I daresay you will be twice as long over this new 
whim. Well, good-bye. Look me up before you go.” 

I was serving my apprenticeship as a literary man-of-all-work, 
ready to undertake anything, from Zhe Times’ money article to a 
triolet on Lady Blanche Broadacres. But in my secret soul I 
believed I had a specialty, and that it was for family history, en- 
riched by historico-poetic-antiquarian lore. 

I started for Netherstowe, resolved to return with fame in one 
pocket and money in the other. 

I arrived there on a very ‘‘ drear-nighted December ”’ indeed. 

The Priory loomed vast and gloomy through the gathering 
darkness. A responsible-looking elderly gentleman, afterwards 
revealed as Mr. Belton, the Squire’s butler and personal 
attendant, received me, and told off a son of Anak in hair- powder 
and calves, to conduct me to my room. A bright comfortable 
room, boasting one of Morris’s wall-papers, and the latest im- 
provements in lounging-chairs and writing-tables. 

“The gong will sound in about ten minutes, sir,’ observed 
James, as he withdrew; and I forthwith plunged madly into an 
elaborate toilet, wondering how large the paity would be, and 
trusting that a conversible, pretty-looking girl would fall to my 
share. 

James was in attendance to conduct me through a labyrinth of 
corridors and stairs, richly carpeted, crimson lined, relieved here 
and there by a statue, a painting, a stand of evergreens; well- 
lighted, warmed, decorated—and empty, i 

At last he threw open the doors of a huge dining-room, with 
enough plate on the sideboard for a civic guild, and enough room 
round the table for a staff corps. It was carefully laid for—one. 

The sight came upon me like a shower-bath on a January 
morning: the shock, the chill, but not the after-glow. I hesi- 
tated a moment before taking my seat. 

‘¢Am I not to have the pleasure of seeing Mr. De Morgue ?” 
I asked the solemn butler. 

«¢ My master never dines, sir,’ was the reply. 

‘‘ Never dines! Good heaven,” [ thought, ‘how does he get 
through the winter evenings ?”’ 

Ishall never forget that dinner—its length, its solitude, its 
splendour, 

If the dining-room was bad, the drawing-room was worse—a 
glittering solitude, with its gilt mouldings and azure panels, its 
one fire in remote perspective, its one small chandelier lighted, 
its slender-legged, high-backed furniture in pinafores of delicate 
chintz, looking like Doré’s drdles about to perform a weird and 
ghostly dance. 

My lonely figure, reflected in many mirrors, looked indescrib- 
ably absurd. I soon grew tired of contemplating it, and requested 
to be reconducted to my room. 

While James was making up the fire, I drew aside the window 
curtains, to see how the park looked by moonlight. But the 
night was pitch dark, and the view a gulf of blackness. Only on 
the dim horizon gleamed something too large, and bright, and 
steady for a star. 

«‘ What is that light in the distance ?”’ I inquired. 
the station cannot be seen from here ?” 

‘« That is the family Mausoleum, sir,”’ was the cheering reply. 
‘There is always a light burning there, day and night, all the 
year round,” : : 


“Surely 


CHAPTER II. 
MY MYSTERIOUS VISITANT. 


‘Colours seen by candlelight,” says Mrs. Browning, ‘do not 
look the same by day.’’ But the morning impressions made by 
Netherstowe in no way contradicted the evening. The whole 
house, so far as I saw it, was handsome, admirably kept up, and 
deserted. It-should have been bright with happy faces and loud 
with merry voices. In four-and-twenty hours I found its luxurious 
loneliness more depressing than the wildest ruin. 

Breakfast, like dinner, was prepared for me alone. 
cally I made the same inquiry about my host. 

‘My master never brealcfasts, sir,” replied Mr. Belton, with 
the same portentous gravity. 

He never breakfasted, and he never dined! What did he do ? 
Did he live on grains of rice and midnight visits to graveyards, 
like the uncomfortable woman in the ‘‘ Arabian Nights”? ? 

At lunch, at dinner, when the dinner-hour at length arrived, I 
was still alone. The day seemed interminable. At last I said 
desperately— 

“Tf this sort of thing goes on, I shall go mad. I'll see the 
crazy old curmudgeon to-morrow, if I break into his room by 
violence, and tell him ——’’ 

“‘T could not think of giving you so much trouble,” said a cool 
sarcastic voice behind me. 

I jumped up and faced round, with an involuntary apology for 
the peculiar form of expression I had made use of. 

««Pray do not mention it,” replied the apparition. ‘Recluse 
though I am, I know too much of the manners of the present 
generation to expect verbal courtesy from the young. May I 
inquire what you so particularly wished to say to me ?” 

Mr. De Morgue was tall and spare, with a slight stoop, thin 
aquiline features, an obstinate mouth, and dark eyes peering mali- 
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ciously from beneath shaggy eyebrows. He had a wizard look, 
increased by the black velvet cap which partly covered his thin 
white hair, and the long dressing-gown whose crimson folds 
waved behind him, 

His tout ensemble did not tend to relieve my embarrassment. 
But I managed stammeringly to explain that anxiety to enter on 
my duties had betrayed me into undue emphasis. And that I 
only desired instructions as to the work for which I was there. 

“Tf you will have the goodness to follow me,” said my host, 
“Twill give you all that you require, You must pardon my 
entering on business details at this unseasonable time, for I do 
not keep the usual hours, and you will probably not see me to 
morrow.” 

And he preceded me through the smaller drawing-room by 
which he had entered, to a large neighbouring apartment of a 
sombre and severe aspect. 

Seating himself at the head of the table, Mr. De Morgue 
pointed to several large packets of letters before him, and a for- 
midable array of tin boxes ranged along the floor. 

« Here you will find the archives of my house for many genera- 
tions,” he said with a sort of icy satisfaction. ‘‘ Title deeds and 
documents of every description, private correspondence, and 
records of public services. These [ wish you in the first place 
to classify chronologically, throwing aside all you consider unim- 
portant, and retaining such as may in your opinion be woven 
into an interesting history, When you have done so I shall 
be able to judge approximately of your capacity for writing that 

istory.”” 

Have spoken thus, he vanished ; that is to say, he went out 
through a small door concealed by heavy hangings, I wondered 
how the household in general liked their lord and master to move 
in such eccentric orbits. 

Next morning saw me fairly launched on my chosen career 
and beginning to feel an absorbing interest in my work. 

About a week after I began my acquaintance with the ancestral 
De Morgues, as I was going away to dress, a door at the further end 
of the dimly-lighted room, opened, and a figure glided with slow 
and noiseless steps to just beyond the circle of light made by my 
shaded writing lamp; and seating itself in one of the antique 
carved chairs, rested a fair cheek on a fairer hand. 

It was the figure of a girl of seventeen, slender and tall, with 
the resolute mouth I had learnt to know so well in those long rows 
of family portraits, with a mass of fair hair piled high above her 
shapely head, with pale cheeks and dark shadowy eyelashes, 
which hid the downcast eyes. Her dress was some white shining 
stuff of antique fashion, and the lamplight kindled the secret fire 
of rubies glowing in her ears andon her breast. ; 

Iwas not more surprised than delighted by this visit. The 
young lady’s extreme beauty, and the manner of her entrance, sup- 
plied just the element cf romance which had been wanting at 
Netherstowe. Who could she be? I never heard that Mr. 
De Morgue had a daughter, But then I had heard nothing about 
his family. : 

Presently she turned over some of the papers which strewed 
the table, and asked in a low voice :— : 

“Do not you find it very lonely here ?” 
‘Not at all,’? I said, enthusiastically. 
ested in my work.” : 

“Your work? Ah! you are writing a history of the family, 
are you not ?” 

““T am preparing the materials for one.” : 

“You have papers—letters—from most of the family ?” 

«‘ From almost all, I believe.” 

“Have you got very far—say, to the last generation ?”” 

“Oh! not half way. ‘The papers are so numerous, and, you 
see, the earlier ones take so much longer to decipher and 
arrange.” 

She scarcely seemed to heed my explanation, 

** Will you have to search so far ?”” 

‘ T suppose so—yes, undoubtedly.” 

‘Have you the late letters here ?’’ she asked, looking linger- 
ingly, wistfully at the piles that heaped my desk, 

“Most probably; but unexamined as yet, of course. I am 
working chronologically.” 

‘“‘T detain you,” she said, with gentle courtesy, as the gong 
sounded, And she rose, with a slight inclination of her lovely 
head. 

“Pray do not hurry,” I urged, eagerly, blunderingly, unwilling 
to lose amoment of her presence. ‘‘ It is such a pleasure—such a 
rare pleasure—to see, to speak to anyone here.” 

«Oh, we shall meet again,” she replied with a faint smile. 
And as she did not resume her seat, I left the library. 

We did meet again—often, often. Not at dinner, as I had 
ventured to hope. Not at all that evening; but afterwards, 
“between the daylight and the dusk ;’’ or later, in the large 
rooms whose partial lighting made a twilight of its own, I used 
to see her constantly. And the day became a lost and dark day 
to me on which I did not see her. 

T never met her with others, never saw her in a full light, never 
close by my side. We shared none of the every-day pursuit, 
which throw people together, no rides, or walks, or songs, or 
laughter. Yet this shadowy distance seemed a bond rather than 
a barrier between us, for it made her more exclusively my own. 

Yes, my own, I learnt to call herin my heart, though I did not 
even know her name. As the days grew into weeks I began t» 
watch for her with feverish eagerness. Sometimes she did not 
come, and then the world was a blank. 

This feeling, this infatuation, if you will, ripened fast in an 
atmosphere of silent mystery. 

One evening when I entered the drawing room I saw the gleam 
of her white dress in the smaller room beyond, and advance ' 
eagerly. But as I approached she retreated beyond the radius of 
the furthest light, and seated herself within the perfumed dus 
of the conservatory. ‘Then she returned to the subject which had 
occupied her on our first meeting. 

‘“‘ How do you progress with your work ?” she asked. 

“‘ Slowly, I am afraid.” 

‘You have not come to the recent letters.” 

‘* No; not yet.” 

She sighed. : 

“To tell the truth—may J—will you be angry if I tell the 
truth ?”” 

«« Why should I be angry ?"” 

“To tell the truth, then, I fear I am not very anxious to get to 
those recent letters,’ 

« Why not ?” 

“« Because—I cannot tell why—I have a fancy, an impression, 
that then I shall lose you—I shall see you for the last time.” 

There was a moment's silence. ‘Then she asked, in a voice 
which, unless my hopes deceived me, faltered a little— 

“ And what if it were so ?” 

“<If it were so |’? I repeated, a sudden impulse mastering me, 
and driving prudence and reason to the winds. ‘It must never 
beso! I cannot lose you—I will not. My words may sound 
madly presumptuous, but it is the madness of love. I love you 
with all my soul.” 

She gave a low, incredulous, half-scornful laugh. 

“Love me? Ah! you know not what you are saying. Love 
a shadow—a nameless vision ?” 

“T said it might seem madness, but it will be lifelong madness 
—longer than life, and stronger than death, Only give me the 
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smallest hope! I will wait—I will work—I will endure any pro- 
bation you may require, submit to any test you may propose.” 

I thought she wavered, I took a hasty step forward, but a 
warning gesture restrained me. She paused, and seemed thinking 
deeply. Her brows were knit, her eyes fixed on the ground. 

‘¢-You are brave ?” she asked, at last. 

“Try me,” 

“You wish to be tried? You would do anything to prove 

our—what you call your love ?” 

*¢ Anything in the world—or out of it.” ; 

“Meet me, then, alone, at midnight, on Christmas Eve, in 
the Maysoleum,” 


CHAPTER ITI, 
LOST TO NAME AND FAMI. 


«Mrs. White,” I said to the good-natured old housekeeper, 
the cheeriest and least abnormal member of Mr. De Morgue’s 
establishment. ‘Mrs, White, are you particularly busy just 
now? JI should like to speak to you,” 

I had grown desperate. Since that strange tryst was plighted 
Zi had seen nothing of my mysterious visitor; and if I could not 
see her I must hear of her. If I could not talk to her I must 
talk of her. 

‘Mrs. White, has Mr. De Morgue a daughter ?” 

«A daughter! Dear, no, sir, he has never been married.” 

‘¢ Then who is the young lady staying in the house ?”” 

‘«- Young lady, sir? There’s no young lady—there’s no one in 
the house but master and you.” 

‘That is nonsense,’”’ said I sharply, “‘ when I see her almost 
every evening,” 

Mrs, White looked as if she thought me out of my senses, 

‘‘Indeed, sir, you are mistaken,’’ she repeated earnestly. 
“There has been no young lady in ¢hds house for more than 
twenty years,”’ 

‘‘ She is here, I assure you, nearly every evening,” I said, with 
forced composure. ‘I have seen her in the library, the drawing- 
rooms, and the conservatory, She wears a white dress, with ruby 
ornaments. She is slender and fair, with heaps of golden hair, 
and dark eyes, She is pale—but, pooh! words are absurd— 
hundreds of girls jook like that. See here !” 

I had drawing-pencils and water-colours before me. In a few 
seconds I produced a rough, but recognisable sketch of my be- 
loved, and gave it to Mrs. White, who turned pale, and trembled 
so violently that she leaned against the table for support. She 
held the sketch for a moment with shaking hands and a look of 
terror; then dropped it with a loud cry— 

‘‘ Lord have mercy upon us, sir! That’s my poor young mis- 
tress—master’s sister. And she died eighteen years ago !” 

I could not believe it—I would not believe it: I laughed at 
her and at myself. I said the sketch was not a likeness, that her 
memory deceived her, Iu a breath I reasoned with, ridiculed, 
and reviled the terrified woman. I know not what absurdities of 
gesture and exclamation I was perpetrating when Mrs, White 
laid her shaking hand upon my arm. 

‘What I’ve told you is the simple truth, sir, as true as that 
Tm Standing here! Come to my room, and I'll prove it to 

ou.” 

I followed the housekeeper to her room, and on its threshold I 
stood transfixed, There, on the opposite wall, hung a life-size 
portrait, whose likeness was unmistakable—from the pensive 
curve of the red lips, the proud grace of the small head, the 
pearly paleness of the colourless cheeks, even to the ruby cross 
on the slender throat, and the shining folds of the white robe. 

But right across that delicate face was a cruel mark, as though 
some sharp instrument had been violently thrust at it, 

Mrs. White stood beside me, crying quietly. 

‘What is the meaning of ‘hat ?” I asked her, pointing to the 
scar, 

‘« My master did it in his anger, sir, and when I begged him to 
stop, he tore the picture from the wall, and bade me have it de- 
stroyed. But I could not do that. I brought it here, when I 
knew he would never see it again. It is rather heavy; can you 
lift it down, and look behind it ??’ 

Ididso, On the back was inscribed— Adela Endsleigh De 
Morgue, born 18—,” and below, in a trembling woman's hand, 
‘‘ Died December 186—.” 

Iset the portrait tenderly against the wall, then threw myself 
on the floor beside it. I was stupefied, miserable. Only one 
idea was clear to my bewildered brain. I must learn all I could 
about her. Her! Whom? A picture—a vision—a dead 
woman ! 

*« Why did he want to destroy the picture ?” 

Mrs, White paused—hesitated. But my strange interest in 
the portrait overcame her scruples. 

‘* Because—because she had disgraced his name, sir. They 
were orphans, and when he came into the property, he would 
have his sister home, without a governess or any one to look after 
her, though she was but a child. He worshipped her, and her 
whim was law, ‘They were always together, riding and rowing, 
and skating and fishing. Whatever he did she would do; and 
he never seemed to care for any other companion—but one. 
‘There was a Captain Clifford who had been at College with my 
master, though he was much older ; and one Christmas he came 
here to stay, and then there were three, for Miss Adela was with 
them just the same. I soon saw how it was, sir; but I’m sure 
my master never guessed, till one day her room was empty, 
and so was the captain’s. They had gone away in the night—to- 
gether; and my master knew, and Miss Adela knew too, what I 
did not—that Captain Clifford was a married man.’’ 

She stopped a moment, to steady her trembling voice. 

‘*His sister was the only human being my master ever loved. 
But there was one thing he loved better—the good name of his 
house. And they were swept away from him at one blow. It 
well nigh turned his brain, He took a dreadful oath that neither 
Miss Adela nor anyone belonging to her should ever cross his 
doors again, And after that he never saw daylight, and never 
had a visitor. He lives entirely in his own rooms, with the 
windows blocked up, and he Bity goes out at night. Itis an 
awful life, sir!” 

T had risen, ashamed of my violent outbreak of feeling, and was 
replacing the poor, marred, lovely face, symbol of a ruined life, in 
its place in the wall, 

« And she—Adela—was she ever heard of ?” 

** Oh, sir, that was the worst of all! She came back one bitter 
December night, four or five years after she ran away—she came 
back, sir, with scarcely clothes to cover her—and my master with 
his own hands put her out into the darkness andthesnow. . . . 
We servants would have followed and helped her, for we loved 
the very ground she trod on, But her brother went round the 
house from door to door and bolted and locked them all, and took 
the keys up into his own room, It was awful, sir! Well, three 
weeks after, by the last post on Christmas Eve—and a wretched 
Christmas it was for all of us—there came a black-edged letter 
for my master; I saw that Belton’s face was as white as ashes 
when he took it upstairs, and I lingered in the hall, fecling uneasy, 
when my master came downstairs in his dressing-ggwn with 
nothing on his head, and dashed out at the hall door into the 
storm, with the letter in his hand. We allstood horror-struck at 
first, and then Belton and I followed him; for we thought he'd 
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gone raving mad at last; and we saw him flying through the 
park, over the wet’ grass and brambles, never waiting for the path 
till he got to the Mausoleum. As we came up with him the 
door was locked in our faces, and there he stayed all night long. 
Belton was the only one that dared to sit up for him. When I 
saw him again he was as cool and sharp as ever, as if nothing had 
happened. My dear young lady's name was never mentioned 
again in this house, but I know the letter was to say she 
was dead, and that cruel night had killed her. But I never 
heard,” added Mrs. White, in lowered tones of awe and 
terror, ‘‘that she came again, And why, sir, should she have 
come to you?” 

I cannot describe the days that followed. They were a waking 
nightmare, haunted by one unnatural, incredible, intolerable idea. 
I, who had all my life ridiculed the theory of supernatural pre- 
sences. I, to have seen and Joved a phantom ! 

Yet as every evening came round I listened and longed for that 
strange presence which, if unearthly, was dearer to me than any- 
thing on earth. I knew that we should not meet again till that 
appointed meeting to which I had pledged my word. I knew 
I should go. I knew that’ the next, and perhaps the last, time 
I should see that strange and lovely vision would’ be at the 
Mausoleum in the park. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE SECRET OF THE TOMB. 


Christmas Eve arrived. To my part of that melancholy house 
the anniversary brought no change, except an added sense of 
gloom. The occasional opening of a distant door betrayed some 
festivity in the servants’ regions, though Mrs, White’s frightened 
face and Belton's increased sternness showed that they took no 
part init. My lonely dinner was a mere show, which I sat out 
impatiently, When at last in the drawing-room, I opened one of 
the windows that the icy night air might blow on my heated face, 
and stood watching the distant glimmer of that sepulchral light, 
visible from almost every window of the house. Hour by hour I 
watched it, unable to avert my eyes or my thoughts. 

Then, as the cupids on the mantelpiece chimed half-past eleven 
with their silver bells, the light drew me like a magnet out of the 
silent house, across the wet and clinging grass, and up to the 
more silent dwelling of the dead. The door was ajar, and I 
entered with a beating heart, expecting I knew not what revela- 
tion of horror. But the mausoleum was empty, and my hurried 
step was the only sound that broke its echoes. In the centre was 
a richly-carved marble tomb, where the bodies of Mr. De 
Morgue’s father and mother rested, while their ancestors slept 
below. At its foot stood a large ebony cabinet, which supported 
an open funereal lamp. A larger lamp, pendant from the roof, 
gave the light I had so often watched. 

I leaned against the side of the tomb, and waited—chilled, burn- 
ing, awe-struck, incredulous—with every conflicting sensation 
rending mind and body. Twelve tolled from the great clock of 
the Priory, and the mausoleum door slowly opened. I started up, 
expecting to see Aer again; but it was Mr. De Morgue who 
entered, dressed as I had last seen him, and unprotected from the 
winter night. His white face had the fixed, unseeing expression 
of a sleep-walker, and his whole being seemed absorbed by one 
thought. 

He stopped before the cabinet, unlocked it, and took out a 
large black-bordered packet ; paused a moment, then held it over 
the lamp. But before the flame touched it, his hand dropped 
powerless by his side, as from behind the tomb glided the figure 
so well known to me—the white-robed girlish figure of her who 
had lain in the grave for eighteen years. 

The old man shrank and cowered at its approach. ‘ Adela!” 
he cried, wildly, ‘* forgive me—leave me ; I will not destroy it. I 
will acknowledge your child.” His voice died away in a choking 
sob, and he fell}senseless‘on the ground. 

As the old man fell, a woman swiftly passed me, with pale, re- 
solute face and gleaming eyes—not to lift the grey head or summon 
help for the dying, only to snatch the letter from the loosening 
clasp of the cold fingers, and cry,§{with a low laugh of bitter 
triumph, ‘T have found it at last!” 

* * * * * * * 

I regret to say that I did ot marry the heiress of Netherstowe, 
as, after so romantic an introduction to her, I ought to have done. 
She had all the pride of the De Morgues—perhaps a double allow- 
ance, because of the wrongs of her youth, She married a rich 
baronet, whose name I will not mention, lest you should stare too 
hard at her ladyship's victoria when next you see it in the Row. 

The supernatural part of the matter had been easily managed. 
When Adela was turned away from her brother’s door that night, 
she went to a little farm belonging to Belton's mother, and died 
there, leaving her infant daughter in the woman’s care. On her 
death-bed she told Belton that she had been married to Mr. 
Clifford in India after his first wife’s death. He left the army 
soon after the elopement and went in search of some small Indian 
appointment which he failed to obtain. Their child was Mr. De 
Morgue’s legal heir, This was the news contained in the black- 
edged letter, together with the certificates of marriage and baptism. 
But Mr. De Morgue did not consider that his sister’s shame 
had been blotted out, and in his unsettled brain he resolved to 
keep his oath. So the younger Adela was brought up by the 
Beltons, who sent her to school in a distant town. "When she 
learnt her history she determined somehow to obtain possession 
of the documents, without which she would not have had a tittle 
of evidence in support of her claim. The scheme was all her own, 
and Belton, who kept the keys of the rooms, did not hesitate to 
give her the clothes and ornaments her mother had left behind in 
her flight. The conspirators had been bafiled in effort after effort 
to obtain the papers. Miss Clifford’s interviews with me were to 
try to obtain some clue to their hiding-place, which Belton him- 
self did not know. ‘The scene at the mausoleum was planned to 
work on her uncle’s feelings. She knew he had visited it every 
Christmas Eve since his sister’s death. Whyshe had drawn 
me thither I hardly know—perhaps she feared violence, and 
thought she might need help. 

I don’t suppose she ever contemplated the fatal result of her 
plot—but I am sure she did not regret it. 

I left Netherstowe on Christmas Day, and have never seen nor 
wished to see it since, A very handsome cheque was sent me for 
the time I had wasted over that family history, which never went 
to press, and I was fool enough to light my cigar with it. But 
Iam unchanged in my conviction that my forte zs Family History, 
and I am open to any handsome offer to try my hand again. 


A FACT FUNNIER THAN FICTION. 


A GERMAN lady who is engaged in teaching her mother 
tongue to the daughters of the Upper Ten of a suburban neigh- 
bourhood was recently visited by a very wealthy and possibly 
very worthy matron, whose education was evidently not as exten- 
sive as her property. She greatly admired the various works of 
art in the governess’s rooms, but particularly one statuette, an 
Apollo Belvedere. Lovely,” exclaimed the matron, ‘“ what is 
the subject ?? Somewhat surprised, the Teutonic instructress 
informed her that it was a statue of Apollo. ‘Oh, of course,” 
was the reply, ‘‘ Apollo; yes, to be sure, let me see—Apollo— 
he was a celebrated German gentleman, was he not ?” 


JEANNE LA TRICOTEUSE. 
IN THREE PARTS. 
By B, MonrGoMERIE RANKING. 


PART I. 


“ AND you will loye me always, Monsieur Louis ? ”? 

“Till death, my sweet! And even if I die before you, om 
eyes will meet, and I shall close mine with a last thought of your 
face and your white hands, those long white fingers of yours 
which first caught my sight as you knitted at your cottage door.” 

«But you leave me—and our child? Must it be born with no 
father’s blessing ?” 

‘Fear nothing, Jeanne! I return shortly ; and for our child—if 
it be ason, not anoble in France shall hold his head higher than my 
boy ; if it be a girl—well, many men will toil for the hand of thé 
Seigneur de Couvray’s daughter, though she be the child of love. 
Adicu, now, love! Knit my life into thy life as thou knittest, and 
look for our next meeting.” 

Brightly shone the summer moon, the moon of pleasant 
Auvergne, as they kissed and parted beneath the apple-trees, the 
young Seigneur Louis de Couvray and his love. They called 
her Jeanne la Tricoteuse in the village, for her white, shapely 
fingers were ever busy with the knitting-needles as she went 
hither and thither; perhaps she knew what hands she had, and 
loved to show them; perhaps it was only habit—who shall tell 
the inner-workings of a young girl’s heart! But those white 
hands, and the calm, pale face of the knitter, had stolen away the 
heart of the Seigneur de Couvray as he rode one evening from 
the boar-hunt; he rested awhile at her cottage door, and drink- 
ing the milk which she brought him in homage, drank still deeper 
at her eyes. After that he came often; at first carelessly, by 
daylight; then, as his passion grew, furtively, and under the 
stars. Now it was hard on a year since they first met, and their 
secret love must sever, for Louis de Couvray was called to the 
Court, and Jeanne must think of her unborn child and weep. 

But he,—he spoke her fair, and as he kissed away her tears his 
heart said for a moment, ‘‘ Ah, if Jeanne could be lady of Couy- 
ray!’ But his head was stronger than his heart, and told him 
that a lord may not wed with a peasant girl. So they parted, 
with tears and vows, and the sweet moon of Auvergne shone 
white upon Jeanne’s white face as she leaned once again beside 
her cottage door, and knitted, hardly knowing what she did, 


PART II, 


A street in gay Paris. A crowd outside the door of a small 
cabaret, from the open door of which come fumes of wine and 
rancid lamp-oil, and the screams and the singing and the laughter 
of a tipsy multitude; for this is the ‘‘ Lapin Blanc,” and it is a 
night of revelry. But outside in the mud, under the glimmer of 
the lamp, who is that tall, awful woman with the white face, 
who raises her arm to Heaven and curses mankind in her drunken 
fury, with words that make the angels hide their faces for tears? 

“Drunk! Yes, I am drunk! Drunk and mad! for she is dead 
to-day, my little Louise. Dead, do you understand, good people ? 
Ah, yes, very likely Iam what you say! If you had had a little 
child, a dear little child, look you, with blue eyes and cheeks like 
the apple blossoms, would you not have done as I did, rather than 
jt should die? And yet she is dead, you see, and her father will 
never see her—her father! And he left me, left me when the 
apples were in bloom, and she was born, and he brought the 
tall, scornful woman home before the fruit was ripe. Room for 
my misery, good people! Room for the Queen of Despair !” 

So they parted to right and to left, with that pity which ever 
seems to dwell in humble minds when sorrow is present, and 
with something of that awe which attends the presence of a 
sublime horror, and Jeanne passed out into the darkness—alas! 
for her love and her sin!—and as she went, steady through her 
agony, the lamp glimmered feebly over her pale face and burning 
eyes, and her thin long fingers wrung and worked together as if 
she knitted some unseen web. 


PART III. 


Ah, ¢a ira, ¢a ira, ¢a ira, 
Les aristocrats 4 la lanterne! 


And as the mad crowd swung round and round in their frenzied 
dance, the hideous chant swelled louder and louder round the red 
guillotine. For the day of vengeance had come, and innocent 
and guilty must suffer alike becaase of the crimes of afew. The 
day was bright and sunny, and far away in fair French meadows 
the grass was full of buttercups, and the rivers ran pleasantly 
between the banks, fresh with willow-weed and tender with 
forget-me-not, and all the apple orchards were red with promise 
of fruit. But here, in hot Paris, there was no thought of spring; 
it was the winter of love and hope, and loyalty; only Death 
rejoiced, for it was his harvest time, and a trusty reaper was La 
Sainte Guillotine. 

Among the crowd there sat certain women, unmoved by the 
tumult around them; women, some young, some old, but all 
with hard set faces, who took no count of song or damce, but sat 
still, sometimes glancing up at the deadly knife that was robbing 
earth of so much that was fair and good, and—knitted. Knitted 
on, whilst the creak of the tumbrils told of more victims brought 
to the shambles; knitted silently, as the roar of the mob pro- 
claimed another offering at the devil’s altar; still knitted, un- 
moved, till the sinking sun brought a little respite to the mad 
city as he fled blushing from the sight of earth. 

This day you might have seen a new knitter sitting amidst the 
others, younger than her companions, and deft with her fingers. 
A woman, still beautiful, with a wild, lost look, whose long 
white fingers plied the needles as if from habit rather than from 
choice; for she seemed scarcely to see her work. They had 
brought her there, some of them; she cared nothing where she 
went now, so they brought out Jeanne la Folle to swell their army, 
and she sat and knitted as hardly knowing what she did. 

A cry—a terrible cry from amongst the knitters: “‘ Zouzs ! 
Louis! Ah, my old love!” : 

For there was a pale-faced man upon the scaffold, with long 
brown hair, who was bowing to the mob with a scorn that drove 
the many-headed beast to a frenzy of idiotic denunciation, 
Idiotic—for how could he care now what they thought of him! 
And amongst the knitters there was 2 wan, white-faced woman, 
who stretched wild arms towards the guillotine, and fell. 

Then the others around her—being still women in spite of 
themselves—ran and raised her pitifully and furiously, and some 
said this thing and some said that—and the knife fell, as the yell 
of the mob proclaimed the death of another aristocrat. : 

“But,” said they, “she has fainted; the sun was hot, it is 
true.’ 

« Fainted ! ’—Dead !—The lives of two whilom lovers were 
indeed knitted into one, and as their eyes met at last the thread 
was severed, 
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NOBODY’S CAT. 


ASM OR AR a CAS Else 
By Qur Carrious CRITIC 


—was one of those red kittens that people generally pounce 
upon for drowning purposes. He had, however, escaped the 
usual fate of his complexion, and arrived at the stage of life when he 
might be described as “a big Tom.” His family history is not 
sufficiently reputable, or, indeed, interesting, from a moral point 


i hero of this story—if such a being can be termed a hero 


of view to be detailed here; so that the history of the ginger- | 


coloured cat will only deal with the passage in his history when he 
promiscuously turned up in a series of little back gardens attached 
to a series of little buildings (audaciously termed “ villas”) ina 
murky suburb of London, Indeed, Ramsthicket is one of the 
most miserable edges to the great city that I know of. In the 
most jubilant months of summer Ramsthicket is covered with the 
rotting leaves of the preceding autumn, or perhaps autumns, 
for it is scarcely possible to imagine the sickly trees around the 
place capable of shedding such a quantity of leaves in one season. 
Here it was that Ginger (we will know him by the name of 
Ginger for the sake of identification), here it was that Ginger 
acted as a marauder and general terror to the right-minded cats of 
the various houses composing the row known as Aphrodité Villas. 
Ginger was avoided by most of the feline inhabitants of those 
parts—in fact, by all but one, and she, poor, silly little thing, not 
only knew but loved him, a piece of indiscretion on her part that 
caused her untimely death, and supplied the thread of this moral 
tale. This innocent little cat, the favourite of an innocent little 
lady living at the extreme end of Aphrodité Villas (the one end 
opened out upon the main road, the other lost itself in a brick- 
field) ; this innocent little cat’s name was Jenny. Jenny had but 
the narrowest experience of life, and only knew in a 
general way that everything beyond the garden-wall of her 
home was a black and terrible world, unfit for dis- 
covery. Nevcithcless, when Ginger came striding along 
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Gingurs tard Hastbiatecans: 


the wall at the end of the little garden, gingerly (I beg your 
pardon !) but gracefully picking his way amongst the cunningly 
arranged pieces of broken bottle and other glass ware, she 
thought him exceedingly handsome. When he stood still and 
gazed at her, and then winked, she fairly lost her heart, and felt 
that burning love for Ginger, which is only cooled by marriage or 
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damages in an action for breach of promise, Ginger made her 
acquaintance, and very soon discovered the power his fascinations 
had over her. He was not above making use of this influence, 
and went so far, I believe, when she refused to fly with him to 
other climbs than the walls of Aphrodité Villas, that she should 
make an arrangement by which he might be enabled to visit her 
in, say the pantry, after the family had retired to rest, and when 
he could unmolested unburden his heart (and, perhaps, over- 
burden his stomach). Jenny, I am sorry to say, though 
strictly virtuous, was more indiscreet than young ladies 
should be under such circumstances, but then Jenny was 
very young, and had no guiding parent to tell her of her 
improprieties. She only knew that her duty was towards 
her mistress (hence her refusal to fly with Ginger), and that 
her affection was towards the warm-coated cat that came to visit 
her frequently. About the centre of Aphrodité Villas dwelt 
a musician, who, in the sitting-room that looked into the garden, 
spent most of his time scraping at a violin. He called it ‘‘com- 
posing,”? Ginger, of necessity, had to pass along the wall of this 
musician’s garden, and frequently heard him scraping away, and 
as frequently interrupted him by a vocal accompaniment. Ginger 
had gained the knowledge somewhere or other that the strings of 
this instrument upon which the musician performed were made 
of catgut, and his bowels were moved for the fate of his 
fellow cats, who had fallen victims to the cause of music. 
Constant application generally produces an answer of some 
sort, and it so happened that the musician, after a few 
weeks of mockery from Ginger, came to the conclusion that 
Ginger was an intolerable nuisance. He applied to his neigh- 
bours right and left to know if it was their cat, and if so, 
would they kindly keep it at home or kill it, or use some 
other means of saving him the daily agony of being disturbed ? 
The invariable answer was that they knew the cat, and were much 
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troubled by it, but it was nobody's cat, and of course nopody 
was responsible for its actions, Finding that it was nobody’s 
cat, and that its mockery continued, the musician made up his 
mind to destroy it; to have its life, or lives, if need be. For 
this purpose he procured a very neat little air-pistol. It made a 
deep hole in a board set up at the other end of the garden for 
practice, over which he wasted many precious hours. After this 
his mood towards Ginger underwent an alteration. The cat that 
he had so often wished at—Jericho, or anywhere beyond his hear- 
ing, he now had a burning desire to see and hear. He sat with 
the window open, waiting anxiously, now burnt with the fever of 
expectation, now chilled with the raw, foggy air of Ramsthicket. 
Ginger soon satisfied him by turning up and howling in his most 
discordant key, 

The musician, with deadly aim, deprived Ginger of one of his 
lives. Any legitimate story-writer in dealing with this moral tale 
would now proceed to detail how when Ginger lost a life he fell 
back upon the proverbial quantity allowed to cats, how he came 
up smiling (and howling) next morning, and lost another life to 
the musician ; how next morning he ‘‘ went another on it,” thus 
reducing his existence to six lives all told. I, however, am not 
anxious to dwell upon the horror of an enraged musician or the 
immoral conduct of a cat who will persistently worry humanity 
even at the expense of portions of his own existence. He con- 
tinued his attentions to Jenny, who saw with anxiety the fact 
that he was becoming attenuated. He related the story of his 
enemy, the musician. Of course, poor little confiding soul, she 
hung upon his words and considered that his every action must 
be right. Still, as days went on and her cavalier turned up always 
short of a life that he had enjoyed the day before, she began 
to be seriously alarmed.: At last. he crawled up’ one 
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night sorely wounded, and the last of his nine live: 
quickly ebbing from him, It nearly burst her poor little heart 
to see all that was noble, brave, and handsome dying before 
her eyes. What was life to her without her Ginger? He had 
one .request to make of her, What was it? The loving Jenny 
bent her ear to hear it. In a suppressed voice Ginger asked her 
as she loved him to give him one life of hers! Oh, joy! poor 
Jenny offered up one of her lives immediately, What pleasure to 
see his form revive with the life she gave him! * She might be 
weaker, but then she had eight more lives, any of which she 
would gladly give to him, She told him so, and he in the most 
unselfish manner thought it would be well to have another ; and, 
so to speak, he ‘‘starred two”? just in time, for his own worth- 
less existence had just gone oul. Great was the joy of the 
musician when he thought how, after his fortnight’s shoot- 
ing, he had at last exterminated the hateful brute that so 
persistently worried him ; he had nine times mortally wounded it, 
and saw it but yesterday crawl off todie. Thus he ruminated the 
morning following Ginger’s ninth quietus, as he sat screwing up 


his fiddl( for the study of his beloved art, the sweet strains of 
which would no longer be disturbed by inharmonious cater- 
waulings. Greater than his joy, however, was his surprise when 
his ear caught the hateful sound, longer and louder in its 
triumphant yell than he had ever known it before. Looking out 
he saw there again the same Ginger cat glaring defiance at him! 
This was too much for even a soft-hearted musician. Discarding 
the usual air-pistol, and reckless as to the opinions of his neigh- 
bours, he took down an old blunderbluss, which he held amongst 
other trifles of curiosity. Loading it to brim with ‘sawdust ” 
gunpowder, he banged at Ginger, knocking him clean off the 
wall, and breaking several windows with the vibration of the 
report. Ginger crawled back to his faithful Jenny with but a 
a remnant of the life she had lent him. She hastened to sacrifice 
herself still further. ‘* Would he take them all? Happy she to 
die for his smallest wish.” He contented himself with 
‘starring’? three more, leaving the poor little soul four to love 
him with. So great had his vindictiveness become towards the 
musician that he could not resist annoying him still, thus as he reck- 
lessly lost the three lives given him so freely, he basely thought 
to himself, ‘She can give me more.” At last the day arrived 
when Ginger took the eighth life from the loving Jenny, leaving 
her cruelly with her last hold on life. These he squandered to 
the last, with a bad thought in his black heart; crawling to the 
garden, where Jenny waited faithfully for him, he said, ‘‘ Fare- 
well, farewell, at last I die.’’ ‘‘Not so,” said Jenny in agony, 
‘« T will die for you; take, oh! take my last life, for Tlove you!” 
He did take it, and poor little Jenny curled up and died a martyr 
on the altar of affection, Next morning off he went, but do you 
think he passed the musician’s window ? Not he, he made tracks 
in exactly the opposite direction, with the sole object of finding 
another innocent but eligible silly kitten for a sweetheart 
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_ * It is not generally known that animal magnetism is.so highly developed 
in cats that they have the power of imparting vitality one to another. J 
have not room here to give the scientific Repladation of it, but the reader 
had better accept the fact.» 
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A MEMORABLE BREAKFAST. 


RAMBLING in what have been called the ‘‘ Byways of History,’’ 
we meet with many a stirring record in which the artist and 
novelist may find admirable subject matter for canyas or story. 
And thinking of these in connection with Christmas-time, one 
cannot help remembering how long they were preserved in fire- 
side Christmas stories which old men and women heard as 
children at their parents’ knees, and told to their own sons and 
daughters and grand-children, Amongst stories of this kind a 
prominent one in Thuringia is that of this ‘‘ Memorable Break- 
fast,” painted by our artist, and reproduced on wood as one of 


the pictorial ingredients of the Lovina Cup which, in the genial 
old story-telling spirit of the season, we this year circulate 
amongst our readers. 

Turning over an ancient chronicle of the sixteenth century, 
under the title of ‘‘ Res in Ecclesia et politica Christiana gesta ab 
anno 1500, ad ann. 1600, autore J. Soffing, theolog. doct, 
Rudolst, 1676,”’ we found the following anecdote. 

A German lady, descendant of a family long renowned for 
valiant feats of arms, and which had already given an emperor to 
Germany, on a particular occasion made the formidable Duke of 
Alva tremble by her bold and resolute conduct. As the Emperor 
Charles V., on his return, in the year 1547, from the Battle of 
Muhlberg, to his camp in Nubia, passed through Thuringia, 
Catharina, Countess Dowager of Schwartzburg, born princess of 
Henneberg, obtained of him a letter of safeguard that her subjects 
might have nothing to suffer from the Spanish army on its march 
through her territories ; in return for which she bound herself to 
allow the Spanish troops that were transported to Rudolstadt, 
on the Saalbrucke, to supply themselves with bread, beer, and 
other provisions at a reasonable price, in that place. At 
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which place at the same time she prudently had the bridge 
standing close to the tower demolished in all haste and re- 
constructed over the river at a considerable distance, that the too 
great proximity of the city might be no temptation to h:r 
rapacious and unscrupulous guests, for in those days the march of 
a Spanish army was a track of horror and desolation, and even 
on friendly territory it was difficult to control the savage and 
thievish instincts of its troops. The inhabitants, too, of all the 
places through which the army was to pass were informed that 
they might send the chief of their valuables to the Castle of 
Rudolstadt, 

Meantime, the Spanish General, attended by Prince Henry of 
Brunswick and his sons, approached the city, and invited them- 
selves, by a messenger whom they despatched before, to take 
their morning’s repast with the Countess of Schwartzburg. So 
modest a request, made at the head of an army, was not to be 
rejected. The answer returned was that they should be kindly 
supplied with what the house afforded; that His Excellency 
might come, and be assured of a welcome reception. However, 
she did not neglect, at the same time, to remind the Spanish 
General of the safeguard, and to urge home to him the con- 
scientious observance of it, 

A friendly reception and a well-furnished table welcomed the 
arrival of the duke at the Castle. He was obliged to con- 
fess that the Thuringian ladies had an excellent notion of 
cookery, and did honour to the laws of hospitality. But 
scarcely had they taken their seats when a messenger, 
out of breath, called the countess from the hall. 
tidings informed her that the Spanish soldiers had used 
violence in some villages on the way, and had driven off the cattle 
belonging to the peasants. Catharina was a true mother to her 
people; whatever the poorest of her subjects unjustly suffered, 
wounded her to the very quick. Full of indignation at this breach 
of faith, yet not forsaken of her presence of mind, she ordered her 
whole retinue to arm themselves immediately in private, and to 
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bolt and bar all the gates of the castle ; which done, she returned 
to the hall, and rejoined the princes, who were still at the table. 
Here she complained to them in the most moving terms of the 
usage she had met with, and how badly the imperial word was 
kept. They told her, laughing, that this was the custom in war, 
and that such trifling disorders of soldiers in marching through a 
place were not to be minded. 

“‘ That we shall presently see,” repliedshe, stoutly, “My poor 
subjects must have their own again, or by God!”—raising her 
voice in a threatening tone—‘ Princes’ blood for oxen's blood!”’ 
With this emphatic declaration, she quitted the room, returning, 
in a few minutes, with armed men, who, sword in hand, 
yet with great reverence, planted themselves behind the chairs 
of the princes, and took the waiters’ places. On the entrance of 
these fierce-looking fellows, Duke Alva directly changed 
colour; and they all gazed at one another in silence and affright. 
Cut off from the army, surrounded by a resolute body of men, 
what had they to do but to summon up their patience and to ap- 
pease the offended lady on the best terms they could. Henry of 
Brunswick was the first that collected his spirits, and smothered 
his feelings by bursting into a loud fit of laughter, and turning all 
that had passed into a subject of mirth, concluding with a pompous 
panegyric on the patriotic concern and the determined intrepedity 
she had shown, He entreated her to make herself easy, and took 
it upon himself to bring the Duke of Alva to consent to whatever 
should be found reasonable, which he immediately effected by in- 
ducing the latter to despatch on the spot an order to the army to 
restore the cattle without delay to the persons from whom they 
had been stolen. On the return of the courier with the certificate 
that all damages were made good, the Countess of Schwartzburg 
politely thanked her guests for the honour they had done her 
castle ; and they, in return, very courteously took their leave. 

She died, universally honoured and lamented, in the 58th year of 
her age and the 29th of her reign, The church of Rudolstadt is 
in possession of her bones. 
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MERRY OLD CHRISTMAS CUSTOM. 


According to Aubrey, in several parts of Oxfordshire it was in old times the custom for the maid-servants to ask the man at Christmas for ivy to decorate the house, and if he refused, or neglected to fetch in a supply, the maids were justified in stealing a pair of his breeches, and 


A 


By refusing to comply with such-a request the man-servant also incurred the penalty of being debarred trom the well-known privilege of the mistletoe. 


nailing them to the gate in the yard or highway. A similar usage prevailedin other places. 
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ROPER FRERES & 00.’S 


DECEMBER 14, 1878. 


ROPER FRERES 


ROPER FRERES 
2 FIRST QUALITY 


FIRST QUALITY 

- EXTRA DRY 69 EXTRA Dae os 
fo) at 48s., s e at 48s., ? 

< y 2. BALL s© 


DINNER % 


DRY CHAMPAGNE. 


‘Tt is generally acknowledged that Champagne is an important feature at entertainments, and high prices naturally deter many of moderate means from indulging in this luxury, but ROPER 
FRERES et Cie. are shipping a first quality extra dry and medium dry Champagne, SUITABLE FOR EVERY DAY USE, at 48s. per dozen.”—TZhe Morning Post. 


Agents—BILLER & STEVENS, 110, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 


Dedicated (by p:rmission) to 
The Right Hon. The EARL of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 


The Most Noble The MARQUIS of SALISBURY, K.G. 


Graciously Inspected and Approved by 


HER MAJTHSTY THE QUEEN. 


ROYAL CYPRIAN GARDS. 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS FOR CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW YEAR; 


GHMS OF “PHOT eeGhRA rac! ART HOR Tah ALBUM. 
Designed by STEPHENSON & CO., Photographed by BULLOCK BROS., Leamington, and Patented throughout the World. 
SNOW SCENES, FLORAL AND OTHER DESIGNS. 


“Under the Mistletoe Bough,” ‘An Old Fashioned Christmas,” ‘ Under the Shadow of the Cross,” ‘(On Earth Peace,” and “A Happy New Year” 
are five of the most beautiful cards ever published. 


Fifty Designs to choose from. Cabinet 1s., Carte de Visite 6d. each. Birthday, Memorial, and Festival Cards at the same price. 
The Cheapest ever published. 


Ask your Stationer for them, and if he cannot supply you send 6 or 12 stamps to STEPHENSON and Co., 19, Dormer-place, Leamington. 


London Agents —THE LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 54, Cheapside, and, 110, 108, and 106, Regent Street, 


Of whom the Cards may be obtained Wholesale and Retail. 


BEST ; G “wy “I prefer Rosbach to the other Mineral Waters which are FROM 
5 before the public.”—Professor Wanklyn’s Report, August, 1878. THE 
TABLE { ( ) & ROSBACH WATER jis sold everywhere, and by THE ROSBACH 
14 . vs 7 t poeaaast COMPANY (Limited), 35, Finsbury Circus, London, in original packages con- Nene SPRINGS 
é . é : ‘ taining 50 quart glass bottles, z6s.; 100 pint ditto, 42s., less 5 per cent. discount for 
WATER 4 d ia wig cash. Retail pints, 6s. per dozen; quarts, 8s. per dozen. Delivered free within « NEAR 
: t sks A RE Ea, REOE: 43 Ruedes Petites Ecuries. ee ia ise 
: PS. AS I anp SON, Liverpool; S. PARR, Nottingham; INGLIS j 
KNOWN. Gi 4 7 , ag; Milf avd WULEE, Glasgow. ; ; Ser =. a8 af HOMBURG. 


COMPARISON... AN DY -PROO E, 


BLACK SILKS. 


PATTERNS FREE. 


If you want a really good wearing Black Silk, the best and cheapest House in London to make your purchase at is 


JAY'S; 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, REGENT STREET, W. 


THE NEW TONIC, 


"FER BRAVAIS.” 


BRAVATILS*  DIALYSED IRON. 


PURE IRON AND OXYGEN COMBINED WITHOUT ACID. 


eee These concentrated drops are TASTELESS, DO NOT CONSTIPATE, NEITHER STAIN NOR INJURE THE TEETH.”—See Lancet, June oth, 1877; 
British Medical Fournal, March 3rd, 1877, and the whole Medical Press. 


Sold by all Chemists, in Bottles in Portable Card Cases, with Drop Measure complete. Pamphlets, with full particulars and prices, post free on application to 


BRAVAIS & CO.’S LONDON OFFICE, 8, IDOL LANE, E.C. 
ere C-O'RS-E 1 OF Eee re UU R Boe 


CARLSON’S PATENT BINDER-CORSET. 


PATENTED IN ENGLAND, FRANCE, AMERICA, GERMANY, BELGIUM, AUSTRIA, &c., &c. 


g Race newly-patented Corset meets a want that inventors have been aiming at for years, and it is without doubt truly 
predicted that it will be ‘THE Corset of the future.” The heayy busk now so much in use is entirely dispensed 
with, and in place a light Flap or Belt extending half way round the Corset is introduced, lacing in front, so that the 
compression can be regulated to the 1+16th ‘of! an: inch’ consequently’ this Corset is admirably adapted for UNIVERSAL 
WEAR, and to ladies that are inclined to embonfoint it is invaluable. For the present style of dress nothing could be 
more suitable, as it will be seen from a glance at the illustrations that in consequence of the front lacing on the lower 
part of the Corset a PERFECT FIGURE can be secured, while at the same time it materially assists, WITHOUT UNDUE 
PRESSURE, to obviate the tendency to embonpoint. This invention has been submitted by the inventor to the highest 
medical authorities, both in England and France, and they unanimously declare that, when generally known, it will be 
universally adopted by ALL CLASSES, and entirely supersede the clumsy and heavy Corsets of the present time. 
These Corsets are of the best manufacture, HAND MADE, and may be obtained at the price of ordinary Corsets, viz. : 
10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., 21s., and 28s,, through respectable Drapers, Ladies’ Outfitters, and Milliners. 


SOLE WHOLESALE AGENTS AND CONSIGNEES: 


Hen RB bh, Rats SON & ..C.0., 
73 and 74, WOOD STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.; and 
RUE PARADIS POISSONNIERE, PARIS. 


N.B.—£100 Reward will be paid on conviction of any parties infringing the above Patent, 
All Goods are Stamped with the Registered Trade Mark. 


The above Illustrations show the same Corset Open and Closed. 
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“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 
CLARKE’S 


WORLD-FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 


‘ (Trade Mark—* Blood Mixture.’’) 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER,. 


For Cleansing and Clearing the Blood from all im- 
purities. Cannot be too highly recommended. 
For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skin Diseases, and Sores of all 
kinds, it is a never-failing and permanent cure. It 
CURES OLD SORES. 
ONE ULCERATED SORES ON THE 


CURES ULCERATED SORE LEGS. 

CURFS BLACKHEADS OR PIMPLES ON 
THE FACE. 

CURES SCURVY SORES. 

CURES CANCEROUS ULCERS. 

CURES BLOOD AND SKIN DISEASES, 

CURES GLANDULAR SWELLINGS. 

CLEARS THE BLOOD FROM ALL IMPURE 


MATTER, 
FROM WHATEVER CAUSE ARISING. 

As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warran- 
ted free from anything injurious to the most delicate 
constitution of either sex, the proprietor solicits suf- 
ferers to give it a trial to test its malta! 


| Rade BLOOD being the source from 


which our systems are built up, and from which 
we derive our mental as well as physical capa- 
bilities, how important that it should be kept 
pure, If it contains vile festering poisons, all 
organic functions ure weakened thereby, 
settling upon important organs, as the lungs, 
liver, or kidneys ; the effect is most disastrous. 
Hence it does behove every one to keep their 
blood in a perfectly healthy condition, and 
more especially at the spring and fall of the 

ear. No matter what the exciting cause may 
be, the real cause of a large proportion of all 
diseases is bad blood. 


ESTIMONIAL. 
From E. A. Wright, miller, &c., Leven, 
Beverley, Yorkshire. Oct. 26, 1878. 

Dear Sir,—You will no doubt remember 
one writing to you in March in respect to a 
little child of mine suffering from a disease 
received through vaccination. Now I am most 
happy to say that I have used your ‘ Blood 
Mixture’ and ‘ Skin Lotion,’ which have com- 
pletely cured my child. I took him to six of 
the cleverest doctors in this neighbourhood, 
and none of them did him any good, but now 
(although mine) he is as fine a boy as you can 
see anywhere. I always keep the ‘ Mixture’ in 
the house, and have recommended it to all my 
friends. I am indced thankful that I tried 
your ‘ Mixture,’ and shall to my death ever be 
grateful to you. 

“You are at liberty to use this in any way 
you wish, and at the same time I shall be 
glad to answer any inquiries any one may make 
in regard to my case, &c.— Yours respectfully, 

“KK. A. Wricut.”’ 


ESTIMONIAL from “ English Me- 
chanic and World of Science” of August 
16, 1878. 

“ Rash.—From your query I should imagine 
your friend suffers from ‘Chronic eczema.’ 
This I have had occasionally for some years, 
and have had the best of advice, but apparently 
of no value, as the rash seems, under medical 
treatment, to remain just as it was. I have, 
however, obtained considerable relief from 
taking ‘Clarke’s Blood Mixture, and 
although I never care to recommend patent 
medicines, yet this one appears to merit a 
recommendation. Try it 


“W. J. LANCASTER.” 
ESTIMONIAL. 
“Gulgong, New South Wales, May 25. 1878. 

‘* Sir,—I was very badly attacked with askin 
disease called in this colony ‘ Prickly Heat,’ 
and was recommended to try your ‘ Blood 
Mixture.’ I purchased one bottle, and it 
effected a perfect cure. I have recommended 
it to many persons afflicted with the same 
complaint with similar results. If you think 
this testimonial likely to be of service to you, 
make use of it in what way you please. 

Tam, Sir, yours truly, G. E, Suertre.”’ 
“To Mr. F. J. Clarke. 


MPORTANT TESTIMONIAL, 


* Alexandria, Egypt, 22nd October, 1875, 

“ Sir,—Being a great sufferer from that com- 
plaint called ‘Prickly Heat’, by the Arabs 
*Hamoneil,’ IT was induced by a friend to try 
your Blood Mixture. After using three bottles, 
I am happy to say that I have been quite 
relieved of all pain, and have not been troubled 
again with it. 

‘As this is a complaint that almost every 
traveller to this country is subject to more or 
less, you would, I feel certain, be conferring a 
great kindness to those who are about to leave 
England for this or other warm climates, by 
informing them of this through the medium of 
your well-known advertisement. 

“*T may mention that for one month before 
using your Blood Mixture I was in great agony, 
and for two or three hours every day was quite 
unfit to do anything. 

“Trusting that this may become better 
known ere long amongst those who, like myself, 
have to seck health in Egypt. 

I remain, yours truly, 
“To F, J. Clarke. J. M. Marspate.” 


SEIN DISEASES, ERUPTIONS, 
Blotches. Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Boils, Car- 
buncles. Ringworms, Scald Heads, Sore Eves, 
Erysipelas, Itch, Scuris, Discolourations of the 
Skin, Humours and Diseases of the Skin of 
whatever name or nature, are literally carried 
out of the system in a short time by the use 

of this world-famed Medicine. 


MPORTANT ADVICE TO ALL.— 
Cleanse the vitiated blood whenever you find 
its impurities bursting through the skin in 
pimples, eruptions, and sores; cleanse it when 
you find it obstructed and sluggish in the 
veins; cleanse it when it is foul, and your 
feelings will tell you when. Keep your blood 
pure, and the health of the system will follow. 


CLARKE’S 
WORLD-FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE 


Is sold in bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and in cases containing 
six times the quantity, 11s. each—suflicient to effect a 
permanent cure in the great majority of long-standing 


cases— 

By all CHEMISTS and PATENT MEDICINE 
VENDORS throughout the world, or sent to any 
address on receipt of 30 or 132 stamps by the 
Proprietor, F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, Apothecaries’ 
Hall, Lincoln. 


CAUTION. 
BEWARE OF WORTHLESS AND INJURIOUS 
IMITATIONS, ; 
OTICE.—The Proprietor will take 
immediate proceedings against allpersons pirat- 
ing his Trade Mark—‘ BLOOD MIXTURE ”—(fully 
protected under the Trade Marks Registration Act o: 
1875), Labels, Wrappers, Bills, or Advertisements, orin 
any way infringing his rights. 


HUBB’S NEW PATENT 

SAFES, Fire and Thief Resisting, and with 
Diagonal Bolts. 

HUBB’S JEWEL SAFES | fot 


Ladies’ Rooms, specially fitted. 
HUBB’S PATENT DETECTOR 
~ Locks of all sizes and for every purpose. 
HUBB’S STREET DOOR 
LATCHES, with small and neat keys. 
HUBB’S CASH AND DEED 
BOXES, all fitted with Detector Locks. a2 
HUBB’S ART METAL WORK 
\ TILES, STAINED GLASS WINDOWS, &c. 
HREE PRIZE MEDALS AND 
HONOURABLE MENTION awarded at the 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 
HUBB and SON’S PRICE LISTS 


with Illustrations of all the above articles, sent 
post free on application at their Warehouses, 1:8, Queen 


ictoria Street, St. Paul’s, E.C., and 68, St. James’s 


Street, S.W., London ; 28, Lord Street, Liverpool ; 68, 
Cross Street, Manchester ; 104, New Street, Birming- 
ham, and Wolverhampton.—C HUBB’S ORNAMEN- 
TAL METAL and ART WORK, &c., 57, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, London. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
ASH’S 
KAFFEE-KANNE 


USED IN 


Her Mayesty’s House- 
HOLD. 


Supersedes every other de- 
scription of Coffee Pot. 


Pricrs: 


In Block Tin. from 6s. 64. 
In Electro-Silver, from 40s 


PISTON 


ELECTRO PLATE. 


FREEZING 
MACHINE AND 
ICE COMPANY. 
314, 315, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
Catalogues free per post. 

SHAVING WITH EASE AND COMFORT: 


This desirable result may be attained by using 


ECON-DiS TEU X:E'S Se 


WHICH REQUIRES 
NEITHER SOAP NOR WATER. 


Tt will be found soothing to the most irritable : kin, 
while its cleanliness and portability recommend it 10 
gentlemen when travelling, hunting, shooting, yazht- 
ing, &c. It is not affected by climate. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. in Tubes, price 
1s. 6d. and 3s.; and by the 
Sole Manufacturer, A. LLOYD, 
(Widow of A. S. LLOYD) 
3, Spur-street, Leicester-square, London. 


CAUTION.—Gentlemen are requested to observe the 
words “ Prepared by his Widow”? in raised letters on 
the top of each metallic tube of the Genuine Euxesis, 
as well as in Red Ink across labels. 


MRS. BATCHELOR’S 
HAIR COLOR 
RESTORER. 


Speedily Restores Grey Hair to its Original 
Color and Beauty. 

One Shilling per Bottle of all Chemists, &2. 

R. H. MILLARD & SONS, 40, CHARTER- 

HOUSE SQUARE, LONDON. 


BAYLISS, JONES, & BAYLISS, 


Patentces and Manufacturers of Wrought Iron 
SOLID & TUBULAR BAR FENCING. 


Iron Hurpbies, STRAINED WiRE FENcING, &c., &c. 


UNCLIMBABLE HURDLE, B& 
Gft. long, 4ft. high. i 
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Catalogues, containing 300 Tlustrations. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


BAYLISS, JONES, & BAYLISS, 
VICTORIA WORKS, WOLVERHAMPTON, 


AND 3, CROOKED LANE, KING WILLIAM 
STREET, LONDON, E,C. 


: 


BUY THE 


STANDARD SCREWED 
BOOTS & SHOES, 


And see that they are stamped on 
the Soles 


| WARRANTED STANDARD SCREW. | 


Remember that the 


STANDARD SCREWED 


BOOTS & SHOES 


Are different from all others. 


The fastening being turned or screwed into the sole, 
as shown above, thus drawing the outer sole, upper, 
and inner sole close together, and holding them so 
they cannot get apart. 


No holes are made in the soles by the Standard 
Screw ;, this causes the Screw to form a_pertect 
thread in the leather while entering the sole. 

The Standard Screw is the only absolute fastening 
for boots and shoes, 


is The Standard Screwed Boots are perfectly water- 
ight. 


ASK FOR THE 


Standard Screwed Boots and Shoes, 


and see that they are stamped on the soles. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOT AND SHOE DEALERS 
THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


GOODYEAR’S 
PATENT STEEL SPRINGS 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


These Springs give ease to the foot and elasticity to 
the boot. 

Goodyear’s Patent Steel Springs effectually prevent 
corns and bunions. 

See that your boots have ‘‘ Goodyear’s Patent Steel 
Springs ’’ stamped on the sole. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
“London, Oct. 2oth, 1878. 
““Mem.—The Blake and Goodyear Boot and Shoe 

Machinery Company (Limited), 1, Worship-street, 
{@Finsbury, E.C. 

*Gentlemen,—Having used the GoopyeAR PATENT 
STgeEL Sprincs for more than two years I strongly recom- 
mend them to all my patients. I give a pair to each 
one of them, advising them to wear the same, as they 
give ease to the foot and elasticity to the boot, causing 
the boot to conform more to the shape of the foot, 
thereby preventing bunions and corns.—Yours truly, 

“T, ZACHARIE, Surgeon-Chiropodist. 

‘*80, Brook-street, Grosvenor-square.”” 


COODYEAR'S STEEL SPRINGS 


WHOLESALE ONLY oF THE 
BLAKE & GOODYEAR COMPANY, 
x1, WORSHIP-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


THE 


NUBIAN BLACKING 


IS BEST FOR BOOTS AND SHOES, 


NO BRUSHES REQUIRED WITH 


THE NUBIAN BLACKING 


THE NUBIAN BLACKING 


Is perfectly waterproof. 


THE NUBIAN BLACKING 


Will not rub off or soil ladies’ skirts. 


THE NUBIAN BLACKING 


Need only be applied once a week. 


THE NUBIAN BLACKING 


Gives a polish equal to patent leather. 


THE NUBIAN BLACKING 


Will not crack. 


THE NUBIAN BLACKING 


Will polish belts, travelling bags, harness, and all 
leather goods. 


THE NUBIAN BLACKING 


Keeps the leather soft and pliable. 


THE NUBIAN BLACKING 


Is free from acid, which abounds more or less in all 
other blackings, 


THE NUBIAN BLACKING 
Is Sold Retail Everywhere. 


Wholesale only at 
1, WORSHIP-ST., LONDON, E.C. 


CAUTION. 
J.C. CORDING & C0, 


GEORGE WILSON, Proprietor, 
For many years at 231, 
STRAND, but now of 19, 
PICCADILLY, have to 
CAUTION their Customers 
against persons who imitate 
their Manufactures, and who 
thereby mislead the Public. 


CORDING’S 


VENTILATED 


WATERPROOF COATS. 


From Tue Fierp, Jan. 30, 1876. 
‘As regards the manufacture, that calls for no 
criticism; this firm has been too long before the 
public to fail in that respect.” 


VENTILATED 


HUNTING COATS, 
KNEE CAPS & VALISE 
COMPLETE, 


TO BE HAD ONLY > 


J.C. GORDING @ Co.’s 


19, PICCADILLY, 


(CORNER OF AIR STREET, W,, 
LONDON). 
They have NO OTHER ADDRESS, 
and are NOT CONNECTED with any 
other House, 


DECEMBER 14, 1878. 


TABLE D’HOTE (for Ladies 
and Gentlemen) from 5.30 till 
8 o'clock, 3s. 6d. 

BUFFET (open from 10 a.m. 
till midnight), for Light Re- 
freshment Luncheons served 
from 12 till 3 o’clock. 

SMOKING ROOM combines 
elegance with comfort and 
efficient ventilation, 


STEWARD’S 


NEW 


MAGIC AND 


FIELD-GLASS DISSOLVING 
© TUE DUKE ” VIEW LANTERNS, 
THE BRIDGMAN 


As supplied to 


SIR GARNET TRIPLE LANTERN. 


SOLE MAKER 


W OLSELEY’S 
STAFF FOR J. H. STEWARD, 
THE ASHANTI JUST PUBLISHED 
; NEW ILLUSTRATED 
CAMPAIGN. " ATAL OouES 
THE BEST ‘ 
s POST FREE 
eee eae TO ALLPARTS. 
POSSIBLE 
TO BE HAD. 


J. H. STEWARD, 


Optician to the British and Foreign Governments, and the National 
Rifle Associations of England, Ireland, Canada, and America, 
By Appointment. 


406 and 66, STRAND, W.C. 
54, CORNHILL, E.C. 


SPECIAL SHOW ROOM AT 406, STRAND. 
500 SLIDES, ILLUMINATED BY GAS, FOR SELECTION. 


A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. | BALDNESS I$ CURABLE, 
i 5 S | | 2 


OLLANDS’ ROOK RIFLES. 
SW 


FREEDOM FROM ESCAPE and FOULING. 
x00 Shots may be Fired without Cleaning Barrel. 
Price £5 each; Ditto, Steel Barrels and Engraved, 
£6 to £10 10s. 


Mr. A. P., 21st Fusiliers, writes:—I fired eight suc- 
cessive shots at 100 yards, mean deviation o'7 of an 
inch; all would have struck a hen’s egg.” 


Rifles exchanged if not apgroved of, 


“EAU MALLERON.” 


A CURE IS GUARANTEED IN FROM THREE 
TO SIX MONTHS. 

Monsieur Lopots sespectiully solicits all those who 
are bald, but desire to renew the natural covering of 
the head, to consult him any day between eleven and 
five o’clock, at the Rooms of the French Hygienic 
Society, 40, Haymarket, S.W. : 

Mr. Lopots is so certain of success that he will enter 
into a contract on the principle of 


NO CURE NO PAY. 
Pamphlets forwarded. post free, on application, 
THE FRENCH HYGIENIC SOCIETY, 

HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W. 


40, 


THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


All sufferers from the above complaints, either of 
recent or long standing, are advised to use 


BLAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS. 


They require no restraint of diet or confinement dur- 
ing their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at rs. 14d. and 2s. od. per box. 


TO FARMERS. 


DAY, SON, & HEWITT’S 


STOCKBREEDERS’ 
MEDICINE CHEST 
For all Disorders in 
HORSES, CATTLE, CALVES, SHEEP 
AND LAMBS, 


and particularly recommended for 


COWS CALVING AND EWES 


Scale 3 inch to the inch. 


' 
{ 
| 

HOLLAND and HOLLAND, | 

98, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 

Orders for Rifles must be accompanied by a remittance. 


FINE ASSORTMENT OF CEN- 
TRAL-FIRE GUNS, with all the latest im- 
provements in self-closing actions. Barrels bored 
either modified or full choke at reasonable prices. 
HAMMERLESS GUNS, of the best and most 
approved systems, from £15 upwards. 
DOUBLE EXPRESS RIFLES, °577, ‘500, *450, 
*360 bores, from 20 guineas. 
SINGLE EXPRESS RIFLES, from £7 1os.; all 
these rifles use solid brass cases, which can be loaded 
several times. 
MARTINI-HENRY (Regulation Rifles) £5 10s. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING RIELES, at £38. 
Self-extracting REVOLVERS, and other patterns, 
regulation sizes, ‘450, central-fire, from £2 2s. 
Price Lists on Application. 


E. M. REILLY & CO., 


o2, NEW OXFORD-STREET, and 31 
: OXFORD-STREET, LONDON ae 315; LAMBING, 
RUE SCRIBE, PARIS. and for 


SCOUR OR DIARRHGA IN LAMBS 


f OLTS and HORSES AND CALVES; 
, , 


BROKEN, easy mouthed and 
temperate, and exercised by usin Also for COLIC in HORSES, and all cases of 
CER DONE an DEBILITY in STOCK. 
Ys ae hi . . sa95 . 
, week. Crib-biting Straps, fons pee Price Complete, fe Se Key to Farriery, 
WATHADE MARKS Safety Springs to Reins EELS | i 
poatenieetes: from 1538.; Fetlock, Sposily Lea Hoe aes sapanigt sre eat et 
ee Boots. 
BLACKWELL, Saddler, &c., Patentee. 22, DORSET-STREET, BAKER- 
259, Oxford-street. Of all saddlers. STREET, LONDON, Ww. 
WARD & CO., Kinanan’s LL wuisxy. 
NATURALISTS, THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 
Pure, mild, mellow, delicious and most 
158, PICCADILLY, LONDON. wholesome. Universally feconinended by 
the Medical Profession. Dr. HAssALL 
CANADIAN BOATING says :—“ The Whisky is soft, mellow and 
pure, well matured, and of very excellent 
—— a quality.” 
20, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. 
IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 
A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH AND FLAVOUR 
TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, AND SAUCES, 
AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 
Surgical Elastic Stockings & Knee-Oaps, IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
Pervious, light in texture, and Inexpensive, OF MEAT. 
Instructions for measurement and prices on applica- Caution. — Genuine only with facsimile of Baron 
pe, and the articles sent by post from the Manufac- Liebig’s signature in blue ink across label. 
ors, 
brsieahe IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
POPE & PLANTE, Or MEAT. 
4, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL; In use in most households throughout the Kingdom. 
q LONDON. IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
The Profession, Trade, and Hospitals supplied, nad OF MEAT. 
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GAIETY RESTAURANT, 


STRAND. 
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GRILL ROOM, for Lun- 
cheons, Dinners, and Suppers, 
from Noon till Midnight, for 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 


[THE LOVING CUP.”} 


N.B.—The various departments 
are entirely available equally 
for LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
but Gentlemen only are served 
after 8 p,m. in the Buffet. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


Watt Licuts anp Lustres ror GAs AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU 


EX LAMPS fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 

SENE and Other Oils of the Finest quality: 

E GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 

INTONS and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 

BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY & SHOW ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 


LONDON: SHOW ROOMS, 45, OXFORD STREET, W. 


THE “GROSVENOR.” 


L 
oO 
L 


THE © GROSVENOR.” 


THE LARGE ROOM, WHICH HAS BEEN RE-DECORATIED, IS 


NOW OPEN 


for LUNCHEONS, DINNERS, PRIVATE AND PUBLIC; TABLE D’HOTE at separate Tables, &c., &c 
136, New Bond Street, W. 


Open on Sundays. 


LIVERPOOL to QUEBEC every THURSDAY. 

LIVERPOOL to ST. JOHN’S, N.F., HALIFAX, and BALTIMORE every alternate 
TUESDAY. 

CABIN FARES—£fi1z, £15, and £18, according to the position of the Sleeping Cabins. 

RETURN TICKETS, available from any of the above-named Ports, £22, £25, and 
£30. 


For full particulars apply to any agent of the Company, or to 


ALLAN BROTHERS AND ©CO., 
JAMES STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


jee GILLOTT’S 
Shiba PENS. 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the world. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established 60 years. 
Is unrivalled in producing a luxuriant growth of Hair, 
iskers, and Moustachios, and the only remedy for 
Baldness, containing the essential requisites for cleans- 
ing and beautifying. 3s. 6d., 6s., and r1s. per bottle. 


| 
| 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


HIS LIGHT, HANDSOME, AND 
KOOMY TRAVELLIN'ts: AND HAND 
BAG, Price ros. 6d., can only be obtained direct 
from the Manufacturers— 
L. & S. E. HARRON, 
261, HIGH HOLBORN (5 doors West from Inns of 
Court Hotel). 
ILLusTRATED CATALOGUE GRATIS. 


ROWLANDS 
MACASSAR OIL 


Prevents the Hair falling off or turning grey. 3s. 6d., 
7s., and 10s. 6d., equal to four small bottles. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


Whitens the Teeth, and prevents and arrests decay, 
2s. od. per box. Ask any chemist, perfumer or hair- 
dresser for Rowland’s articles, and avoid cheap 
imitations. 


i {7 URNITURE, &c., Delivered Carriage 

Free. Illustrated price lists of Furniture, 
Bedsteads, and Bedding Upholstery, &c., gratis per 
post. The largest stock of Furnishing Requisites in 
London to select from, suitable for completely Furnish- 
ing any class of house and at prices never before 
offered. Good Brussels Carpets 2s. 44d., 2s. od. and 
js. 3d., worth 4s. 1:d., and newest and most elegant 


The Sforfsman, Oct. 28th, 1878, says: ‘‘ Messrs. 
L. and 8. E. Harron, of 261, High Holborn, have 
recently constructed an elegant, and at the same time 
eminently useful Travelling Bag, which they appro- 
priately designate the ‘Knockabout.’ It is made of 
substantial morocco leather, and being compressible, 
takes up very little room. At the same time it is 
remarkably handy for travellers of all descriptions ; and 
whilst being neat and handsome, is well calculated to 
stand hard wear. Not the least of its merits is that it 
is cheap.”’ 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH-PASTE, 


GREATLY SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER TOOTH-POWDER 


gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, and protectsthe 
enamel from decay. 
rice 1s. 6d. per Pot. 


Angel-passage, 93, Upper-Thames-street London. 


designs and best quality 3s. 11d. All goods warranted. 
Wm. Waine’s wholesale, export, and complete House 
Furnishing Warehouses, t31, to 139, Newington Butts. 


In consequence of the disturbed state 


W LEES: of the retail Tobacco trade, through the Factories, Crampton-street, and Frederick-place, 
recent advance in the ney: Wee ondon. 
gf sens LLS At Myton Stud Farm, near York. 
HONE Tage introduces Ses by Mentmore out of Princess, 
7 at 25 guineas and 1 sov the groom. 


a Shag Tobacco, in ounce packets at four- 
pence, and half-ounce packets at two- 
pence, which they recommend as the best 


CUTZ” 
possible value at the price. 


May BE HAD OF ALL THE PrincipAL TOBACCONISTS. 


BERDEEN GRANITE MONU- 
MENTS, from -—Carriage free. Inscripe 
tions accurate and beautiful. Iron Railings and Tomb 
Furnishings fitted complete.—Plans and Prices from 
Joun W. Lxacez, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 


Bus and INDIGESTION, Wind, 

Headache, Sickness, Loss of Appetite, Torpid 
Liver, Costiveness, and Debility, entirely CURED. 
without ee by DR. KING’S DANDELION and 
QUININE PILLS. Sold by all Chemists, xs. r4d., 
2s. od., and 4s. 6d. Box. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


Winners and dams of winners of 200 sovs in one 
stake, half price. 

Apply to Edward C. Munby, Esq., Estates Office, 
Myton, Helperby, York. 


At Beenham House, Reading Railway Station and 
Telegrams, Aldermaston), 
ING OF THE FOREST, at 30s. 
CYMBAL, at 25gs. 
The above stallions limited to thirty mares each. 
Apply to Thos. Cartwright. 
At Moldrop Stud Farm, Richmond, Yorkshire. 
K ING LUD will serve a limited number 


of Mares at 3ogs. each. 


All expenses paid before the mares are removed. 
Apply J. Trowsdale, as above. 


ORSES.—Taylor’s Condition Balls. 
{ 


Ox. 


Lhe Field.— Try Taylor’s Condition Balls.” 

Bell's Life.— They possess extraordinary merit.’” 

York Herald.—“An invaluable preparation.’’ 

Sunday Ttmes.—* They are peculiarly efficacious.” 

goin Scott.—‘* They are invaluable.” 

ohn Osborne.— They are unequalled.” 

Samuel Rodgers.— Send me Six dozen packets.” 

Thomas Dawson.— Send me a good supply.” 
N.B.—The same ingredients in the form of Powders. 

Balls, 3s. ; Powders, 2s. 6d. 


ORSES.— Taylor’s Cough Powders. 


Cough or Influenza, — A cure guaranteed in 


ten take 
All Chemists, in Boxes, 2s. 6d., with full directions. 


Q HEEP.—Taylor’s Foot Rot Dressings. 
—For Foot Rot in Sheep, and Foul or Halt in 
the Feet of Cattle it has no equal. 
Bottles, 1s., 2s., and 3s. 6d. each. 
Prepared by THOS. TAYLOR, M.R.C.V.S., Derby. 
Sold by all Chemists. 


ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEART- 
BURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and 
INDIGESTION, 


and as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
adies, Children and Infants. 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
THOMPSON AND CAPPER’S 


DENTIFRICE WATER 


ARRESTS DECAY in the TEETH and Sweetens 
the Breath. 
55, Bold Street, Liverpool; and at 39, Deansgate, 
Manchester. 
Sold in 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 48. 6d., and &s. 6d. bottles, by 
all Chemists, 


GRATEFUL 
AND 
COMFORTING. 


Jae GA 
Goro 


JAMES EPPS anp CO., 
HOM@OPATHIC 
CREMISTS. 
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OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
GOLD MEDAL PIANOS. 
are lent on Hire‘for Three Years, after which time 
they become the property of the hirers. 
AT ALL THE PRINCIPAL MUSIC WARE- 
HOUSES. 


tetrie LOVING CUP.) 


OHN BRINSMEAD 
GOLD MEDAL 
PIANOFORTES 
were awarded 
THE GOLD MEDAL (L’Académie Nationale), 
AND THE SILVER MEDAL, Paris, 1878. 
THE GRAND PRIZE MEDAL AND DIPLOMA 
OF HONOUR of the Philadelphia Exhibition, 1876. 
THE GOLD MEDAL, Paris, 1869. 
THE HIGHEST AWARD—THE GRAND 
DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, Paris, 1874, 
LA MEDAILLE D’HONNEDR, Paris, 1867. 
THE PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1862. 
LE DIPLOME DE LA MENTION EXTRAOR- 
DINAIRE, Netherlands International Exhibition, 


1869. 
THE GOLD MEDAL AND DIPLOMA OF 
MERIT, South Africa, 1877, &c. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PERFECT CHECK REPEATER ACIION 
PIANOS. 
Patented 1862; 1868, 1871, and 1875, in 


GREAT BRITAIN, , 
PRUSSIA, ITALY, BELGIUM, and 
AMERICA. 


FRANCE, 
OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
GOLD MEDAL PIANOS, 
With the Patent Perfect Check Repeater Action. 
“This most ingenious and valuable in- 
vention cannot fail to meet with success,”’— 
Sir Julius Benedict. 
‘The touch is absolute perfection,’’— 


and- SONS’ 


Sydney Smith, 

“©A very clever and useful invention, and 
likely to be extensively adopted.”—Brinley 
Richards. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
GOLD MEDAL PIANOS, 

“ The toue is full, melodious, and of ex- 
traordinary power. The touch is extremely 
delicate, and the repetition is excellent.”— 

he Chevalier Antoine de Kontski, Court 
Pianist to the Emperor of Germany. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
GOLD MEDAL PIANOS, 
With the Patent Perfect Check Repeater Action. 
‘The nearest approach to perfection of 
‘manual expression’ yet attained.’’—Ex- 
aminer. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 

SHORT IRON GRAND PIANOS, . 

With the Patent Perfect Check Repeater Action. 

“‘ An immense improvement in arpeggios. 
The rapid passages in the upper register, 
the beautiful flutelike tone, and quick and 
perfect repetition were very effective.”— 

Figaro. 

“ Sir Julius Benedict, now seldom heard 
as a soloist, delighted the public once more. 
He played upon a new Patent Grand by 
Brinsmead, possessing a remarkably loud 
and clear tone.”’-—Echo. 

. “The upright Iron Grand Piano, with 
sostenente sounding-board, produces the 
obvious result of a fuller and richer tone.””— 
Morning Advertiser. 


OHN BRINSMEAD nd SONS’ 
SHORT IRON GRAND PIANOS. ‘ 
‘The improvements made in English 
pianos have caused this trade rapidly to 
increase, until one pianoforte manufactory 
after another has been built to supply the 
growing demand. One of the largest of 
these, lately erected by Messrs. John Brins- 
mead and Sons, of Wigmore-street, covers 
nearly an acre of ground in the Grafton- 
road, Kentish Town, and is intended to 
accommodate 300 workmen. These works 
alone can supply 3,000 pianos annually. The 
French papers have been unanimous in 
their expressions of admiration of ‘these 
splendid instruments. The two Grands 
especially have enchanted the Parisian pro- 
fessors and amateurs of music by their noble 
sonorousness, their enormous power, and 
the sympathetically voicelike quality of 
tone. The touch, also, is beautifully light, 
elastic, and certain, so that many pianists 
of every nation, from the Abbé Liszt down- 
wards, who have tried these instruments, 
have highly complimented the enterprising 
manufacturers on their success. ‘he im- 
provements are too numerous to describe 
in detail, but it has been necessary to 
embody them in several patents recog- 
nised throughout Europe: and America. 
Vigorous attempts have been made to 
perfect every portion of these instru- 
ments, and the whole has been constructed 
on entirely new principles throughout. 
The‘ perfect check repeater action’ renders 
the mechanism durable and perfect; ‘the 
new complcte metal framing’ ensures the 
durability and strength of the case, in spite 
of a great increase in the length of the 
strings: ‘the new sostenente sounding- 
board’ produces a lovely ‘singing’ and 
grandly. powerful quality of tone; while 
“the sympathetic bridge of reverberation’ 
assists in the sustaining power; and ‘the 
sustaining pedal’ enables the performer to 
produce beautifully-sustained effects, with- 
out the confused roar that has hitherto been 
attendant on the employment of the forte 
pedal.’’—Illustrated London News. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
GOLD MEDAL PIANOS, 
With the Patent Perfect Check Repeater Action. 

“A metal bridge of a peculiar form is 
used to produce the treble, and a much finer 
tone is elicited than if a wooden bridge 
were used.’’—Morning Post. 

“ Beautifully light and elastic touch, and 
an instant repetition.’”’-—Globe. 

“This invention is simplicity itself.’’"— 
The Queen. 

“ Receive the greatest approbation every- 
where of musicians and manufacturers.”— 
The Standard. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and. SONS’ 
PATENT “PERFECT CHECK REPEATER 
ACTION”? PIANOFORTES \OF EVERY DE- 
SCRIPTION, AT ALL THE PRINCIPAL MUSIC 
WAREHOUSES. 
Prices from 35 Guineas to 330 Guineas. 


ILBERT L. BAUER’S PRIZE 
MEDAL ORGAN-VOICED ENGLISH 
HARMONIUMS 


on the Three- Years’ System, 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PIANOFORTES. 
FOR INDIA AND EXTREME CLIMATES. 
Illustrated. Price-Lists and Descriptions, with 
epinions of the London Press and Musical Prcfession, 
forwarded, post-iree, upon application. 
18, WIGMORE-STREET, LONDON, W. 


MANUFACTORY, 


THE “BRINSMEAD WORKS,” 


GRAFTON-ROAD, 
KENTISH TOWN, N.W. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO.’S: 
PUBLICATIONS. 


per uULss SOPRANO SONGS. 


Vesper Bells, E. Reyloff ......++ 
Beloved Again, Odoardo Barri 
Yes or No, E. Reyloff 


Good Bye, Dear Love, C. Pinsuti...... DtoF 4s. 
Who Will Goa Maying, J. L. Roeckel... CtoF 4s. 
Still Hope On, J. L. Roeckel.........:ss0000 toF 4s. 


pee CONTRALTO SONGS. 


Compass. 
Passion Flowers, Odoardo Barri wi. AtoOF 4s. 
Golden Sunbeams, Henry Smart... BtoE 4s. 
‘Lhe Veiled Picture. Gounod .., eee DtoF 4s. 
Constancy, Gounod .......6 «. BtoE 4s. 
’Tis I, Pinsuti ....., astecseet, AtoD 4s. 
Listen) Fo Clay cccccscsccssccsstssversecossostsceess C tO (48, 
The Summer of the Heart.R.F. Harvey BtoE 4s. 
Peer rak TENOR SONGS. 

Compass. 
Rosette, Julia Woolf.......scssssssssssteeeeee EtoG 45. 
I'll Crown thee Queen. Berthold Tours... FtoG 4s. 
Sweet Rosabelle, C. H.R. Marriott ...... DtoG 3s. 
Haul on the Bowline, Odoardo Barri..... . EtoG 4s. 
Iwooedherin the Spring time, Dr. Rogers E toF 4s. 
Sing ara) ye Happy Children, J. L. 

WROGCKEL 'icccdecececestitevesesescasccsv ates « EtoF 4s. 
Jack’s Request, C. H. R. Marriott......... DtoF 4s. 
(gEcues BARITONE SONGS. 

Compass. 
I mean to be a Sailor, Pinsuti wee RtoE 4s. 
What Jack will Say, Pinsuti ............... CtoD 4s. 
There’s a Voice in the Rolling Waves, J. 

IE DRosckeliee ts screccctscescuscivons sefebsepenseuc to Ue, 48s 
Long Years Ago, J. L. Roeckel ......... «. DtoE 4s. 
My Love’s a Little Fishermaid, B. Tours BtoF 4s. 
Song of the Old Bell, Odoardo Barri ...... 4S. 
Saved from the Storm, Odoardo Barri ... BtoE 4s. 
Jack’s Wedding, Arthur Carnall............ DtoE 4s. 
Comrades, Hark, Hamilton Clarke ...... BtoE 4s. 
At Peace but Still on Guard, Odoardo 

Barri .... Srp OF i w. CtoE ftqs. 
The Moss T: P. e, He CtoF 4s, 
The Trooper, Alfred Plumpton BtoE 4s, 
Unrequited, Ciro Pinsuti... CtoF 4s. 
peruras BASS SONGS, 

Compass. 

Sons of Vulcan, Cleveland Wigan... GtoD 4s. 
The Old Organist, Ciro Pinsuti CtoE 4s. 
I fear no Foe, Ciro Pinsuti ae 4S. 
The Shadow of the Cross, Odoardo Barri BtoE qs. 
The Sea King, C. E. Miller...cccrereee GtoC 3s. 
The Smuggler, Campana.........00:006 ccs Rito earase 

RAMERS’ THREE-YEARS’ 


SYSTEM fo the HIRE of PIANOFORTES, 
Harps, Harmoniums, Pipe and Reed Organs, &c., has 
been adopted and is advertised by other firms, but was 
originated by Cramers, and is carried out on athorougly 
large and liberal scale only by themselves. 

Regent-street, W.; and Moorgate-street, E.C. 


RAMER and CO. cannot too 
frequently repeat that their THREK-YEARS’ 
SYSTEM of HIRING PIANOFORTES is not con- 
fined to those of their own manufacture—although they 
are as good as any, and better than most—but includes 
innstruments by all the eminent manufacturers— 
Broadwood, Collard, and Erard—of whose Pianofortes 
Cramer and Co. have always in stock a very extensive 
and complete selection, ready to be sent out at any 
time. Illustrated Lists, with prices. terms, and other 
information, on application to either of Cramer and 
Co.’s Ware-Rooms, in Regent-street, or Moorgate- 
street, City. 


OTTAGE PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS SUPPLY UPRIGHT PIANO- 
FORTES, of every description, by all the great makers, 
from £2 12s. 6d. to £10 1os. per quarter.—Pianoforte 
Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209, Regent-street ; 
40 to 46, Moorgate, E.C. 


C248 Es “MIGNON” 
(REGISTERED) PIANOFORTE, 46 gs. in 
Rosewood; 50 gs. in Walnut. A very remarkable 
instrument. In size it is between the Pianette and the 
Cottage. It has check action, steel bridge, and brass 
studs, with a power and brilliancy of tone hitherto un- 
attained by any ordinary upright instrument, 


RAMERS’ BOUDOIR OBLIQUE, 

50 gs., of which the leading Musical Journal 
writes:—“‘ lhe best 50-guinea Oblique ever pro- 
duced.?’—Orchestra. 


—_ 

RAMERS’ BOUDOIR GRANDS, 

in Walnut or Rosewood Cases, can be HIRED 

for the Season at 207 and 209, Regent-street W.; and 
43 to 46, Moorgate-street, City. 


RAND PIANOFORTES best GER- 


MAN, 60 gs. 
GRAND PIANOFORTES, best English, 75 gs. to 
100 gs. 
J.B. CRAMER and CO., Regent-street, W., and 
Moorgate-street, E.C. 


RAMERS’ HARP PIANOFORTES. 


10 gs., and 13 gs. 


Games and CO. have a large Stock 
of Second-hand Gothic and Grecian Harps, in 
condition equal to new instruments, from 35, 88. to 
zoo gs. Mayalso be hired on the Three- Years’ System, 
from £3 10s. to £9 19s. 6d. per quarter, 


RAMERS’ SCHOOL CHOIR 
ORGAN, in stained pine case, with three stops, 


30 gs.; or £3 per quarter on their Three-Years’ 
System. 


RAMERS’ CABINET ORGAN, with 


four stops, containing 156 pipes, beautiful design, 
with diapered front pipes; 6 ft. high, 5 ft. wide, and 
3 ft. deep. Price, in dark stained Pine, 65 gs.; in 
Black Walnut, 70 gs.; in Oak, 80 gs.; and in dark 
Mahogany, 85 gs. With two manuals, seven stops, 
and pedals, containing 200 pipes, same dimensions as 
above. Price, in Stained Pine, 95 gs.; Black Walnut, 
100 gs.; Oak, 105 gs.; dark Mahogany, 110 gs. 


RAMERS’ CHURCH, Chamber, and 
Cabinet ORGANS for SALE or HIRE, on 
Cramers’ ‘Lhree Years’ System. Illustrated List, with 
full particulars, on application to No. 2or, Regent- 
street, W.; or 40, Moorgate-street, E.C. 


RAMERS’ AMERICAN ORGANS, 
from 12 gs. to 200gs. These Instruments, manu- 
factured by Cramer and Co., are brighter ir tone, 
have more variety of stops, and are generally superior 
to all imported goods of this class. They are sold, 
hired, or supplied on Cramers’ Three-Years’ System. 
J.B. Cramer and Co. can supply instruments with 
any required combination of stops, and manufacture 
thirty different kinds. An Illustrated List furnished on 
application. 


J. B. CRAMER and Co., 
199, 201, 207, and 209, REGENT-STREFT, W. ; 
40 to 46, MOORGATE-STREET, CITY; 
35, CHURCH-STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
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MESSRS. HATCHARD’S LIST, 
' FOUR BIRTHDAY BOOKS. 


I. The Soul’s Inquiries Answered. 27th 
Thousand. so 
Arranged by G. WASHINGTON MOON, F.R.S.L. 
POCKET EDITION, 24mo, cloth, 2s. 6d.; leather, 
3s. to 21s. 
DRAWING ROOM EDITION, with 13 Photo- 
graphs, small crown, 8vo, cloth, xos. 6d.; 
leather, 13s. 6d. to 42s. 
2. The Shakespeare Birthday Book. 55th 
Thousand. 
Edited by M. F. P. DUNBAR. 
POCKET EDITION, 24mo, cloth, 2s. and 2s. 6d., 
leather, 3s. to 21s. 
with 13 Photos, cloth, 6s.; 
leather, 7s. 6d. to 42s. 
DRAWING ROOM EDITION, with 14 Photo- 
graphs, small crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. ; 
leather, 13s. 6d. to 42s. 
3. The Poetical Birthday Book. 5th 


ousand. 
Edited by the COUNTESS OF PORTSMOUTH. 
POCKET EDITION, 24mo, cloth, 2s. and 2s, 6d.; 
leather, 3s. to 21s. 5 
DRAWING ROOM EDITION, with 13 Photo- 
graphs, small crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d.; 
leather, 13s. 6d. to 42s. 
4. The Comic Birthday Book. 
Edited by W. MARCH-PHILLIPPS. 
Just published, 24mo, cloth, 2s. and 2s. 6d.; leather, 
3S. to 21s. 
The Birthday Box. 
POCKET EDITIONS of the above BIRTHDAY 
. BOOKS, {2 THE BIBLE, (2) SHAKE- 
SPEARE, (3) THE POETS, 
Elegantly bound, cloth, gilt edges, in handsome box, 
ros. . 


By E. M. C. 
LADY’S CREWEL EMBROIDERY. 
h rst SERIES, 

Just published, 2nd edition, crown 8vo, price 2%. 6d, 
ost free, With directions and 12 Floral Designs for 
racing. 

Mantelpiece (Arctotis).’ 

Chair Back (Daffodil). 

Chair (Clematis). 


” ” 


Tea Cosey (Cherry). 
Apron (Cistus). 
Cushion (Morning Glory). 
Banner (Dahlia). Chair Back (Cornflower). 
Tea Cloth (Peach). Curtain (Roses). 
Blotting Book (Nemophila). 
LADY’S CREWEL EMBROIDERY. 
4 2NnD SERIES. 

Just published, crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d., post free. 
Tennis Costume (Flax). Panel (Hops and Daisies). 
Coat (Tobacco Flower), | Chair Seat (Crown Imprl.) 
Parasol (Myrtle). Tennis Apron (Violets). 


Table Cloth (Cowslip). Pocket Bs 
Border (Pomegranates), Toilet Cover (Cyclamen). 
Evening Dress (Poppies). | Boot Bag Hi 


Also by the Same Author, 
Square 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d.; paper, 1s. each. 


Knitting. Partx, 17th Thousand. 80 Patterns, 
Knitting. Part2. 8th Thousand. 48 Patterns, 
Knitting. Part3. 8th Thousand. 48 Patterns. 
Knitting. Part 4. 7th Thousand. 42 Patterns. 


The 4 Knittings in One Vol., cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. 


Crochet. Part 1. 7th Thousand. 38 Patterns, 
Crochet. Part2. 4th Thousand. 44 Patterns. 
Crochet. Part 3. 2nd Thousand. 2r Patterns. 
Crochet. Part 4. 2nd Thousand. — 42 Patterns. 


The 4 Crochets in One Vol., cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. 


Work, Partx. 2nd Thousand. 84 Patterns. 
Work. Partz,. 2nd Thousand. 45 Patterns. 
Netting. 2nd Thousand. 36 Patterns. 


Also for Schools, square 18mo, sewed, 6d. each. 
Teacher’s Assistant in Needlework. 45th Thousand. 
The Knitting Teacher’s Assistant. 22nd Thousand. 
N.B.—The above 13 Series, in handsome box, price 15s. 
HatcuHarv: 187, Piccadilly, London. 


HRISTMAS DANCE ALBUM for 


1878. 

Valse, ‘ Flots de Joie”... Waldteufel. 
Polka, ‘‘Tambourin” ,.. . Waldteufel. 
Galop, ‘‘ Grande Vitesse’”’ . Waldteufel. 
Curae, “Promenade ”’.,,.. . Coote. 

alse, “‘Silver Wedding” ......... Coote. 
Lancers, ‘‘ Guard ot Honour’’ ,,, Coote. 
Valse, ‘‘ Ehret die Frauen”’,,,,.,... Strauss. 
Schottische, ‘‘ Moonlight” ......... Swatton. 


Price One Shilling, post free 14 stamps. 
Horwoop & Crew, 42, New Bond-street. 


Post free 24 stamps. 


ALDTEUFEL’S POMONE 
WALTZ. 


Post free 24 stamps. 


ALDTEUFEL’S HOMMAGE 
AUX DAMES WALTZ. 


. Post free 24 stamps. 
ALDTEUFEL’S LES SIRENES 
WALTZ, 


Post free 24 stamps. 


NN Ane UEEL'S TOUJOURS OU 
JAMAIS WALTZ. 


Post free 24 stamps. 


ALDTEUFEL’S MON REVE 
WALTZ. 


Post free 24 stamps. 


ALDTEUFEL’S VIOLETTES 
WALTZ. 


Post free 24 stamps. 


(ocie 3 OFFICERS’ WALTZ. 


Post free 24 stamps. 


OOTE’S BRIGHTEST STAR 
WALTZ. 


Post free 24 stamps, 


OOTE’S ECHOES OF LONDON 
QUADRILLE. 


Post free 24 stamps. 


NOOTE’S ~ UNITED SERVICE 
— LANCERS. 
Post free 24 stamps. 
Got. NURSERY RHYMES 
GALOP. 


The above favourite Dance Music is played night] 
at the Nobility’s Balls by Coote and Tinnoy’s Bandy 
also by all the String and Millitary Bands in’ the 
United Kingdom. Published by Hopwoop & Crew, 
ae New Bond-street, and may be had of all Music- 
sellers. 


Post free 12 stamps. 


Gogres GUIDE TO BALL-ROOM 
“ DANCING, enabling every one to become pro- 
ficient in the art of dancing without the aid of a master. 
N.B.—New Edition, published only by Horpwoop & 
Crew, 42, New Bond-street. 


Post free 24 stamps, 
Re COLLECTIONS OF LONDON. 
NEW COMIC FANTASIA for the Piano- 
forte, arranged by vk FIfZGERALD, pertormed 
nightly at the Strand Theatre, and always encored. 
Horwoop & Crew, 42, New Bond-street. 
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IN EVERY HOME: 


NO CHARGE FOR BOOKING 
OR DELIVERY. 
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HIEF COUNTING HOUSE IN 
EUROPE : 39, Foster Lane, London, E.C., and‘ 
259 other Branch Offices in the United Kingdom, 
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UNDER THE MISTLETOE—CORSELETS AND KISSES.—(See “righted with False Fire.’’) 


CHRISTMAS UNDER A HEDGE,—(See “ Zhe Stroller’s Story.”) 
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THE MAGIC HANDKERCHIEF, 


——“ There’s magick in the web of it.’’—Oztheldo. 
A BORDER BALLAD. 
By Jos—EpH MACKAY. 


Hueu oF Scowry donned his cloak 
And stepped towards the door, 

But Maude she clung about his neck, 
And thus besought him sore : 


*¢ Now though you love that dark woman, 
And love no longer me, 

Yet might ye bide for this one night 
With the old true love,”’ sighed she. 


*¢ Sweet,” answered he, ‘‘I cannot see 
Why this thing must be true, 

That if I love a dark woman 
T love no longer you.” 


«¢ But sit,” she said, ‘‘ and the right reason 
Shortly I will declare.” 

His arms were folded in his cloak ; 
She stood behind the chair. 


She bended down to kiss his brow, 
Said, ‘If you feel a tear, 

Remember I am the true, true love 
You have loved this many a year. 


Oh if I cry, remember I 
Am but your little Maude, 

Who always loved you more than Heavex, 
And better than her God.” 


*¢ Yet, sweet,’’ said he, ‘‘ I cannot see 
By any reasoning how 

That if I love a datk woman 
I must no more love you.” 


“Peace, peace,”’ she said ; ‘‘ things that are dead 
Strive not to say they live ; 

’Tis your heart’s love you’ve ta’en from me 
That now to her you give. 


«¢ And if you love her night-black locks 
My brown hair’s nought to you, 

And if you love her darksome eyes 
You cannot love my blue. 


“ And if you love her dusky face 
You cannot love my pale, 

And if you love her haughty words 
My loving words must fail. 


“Tf at her feet you love to sit, 
The slave of her soft hours, 

You can no more delight in me, 
Who still must crouch at yours. 


“Tf your love lives in her large arms 
That is so-grand and tall, 

Cold scorn is for the little arms 
Of me so mean and small.” 


Said Hugh, ‘‘ You reason like a clerk, 
But faith, you reason wrong.” 

“ Alack !”” quo’ she, ‘¢I know when hearts 
Are broken that were strong !”” 


*¢ But little Maude, what rare perfume,” 
Said he, ‘‘ is blown abroad ?”? 

* It is a scented handkerchief 
I bought i’ the fair,” said Maude 


* Then let it lie upon my face, 
For by the Lord,” quoth he, 

«Tis sweeter than any spice that comes 
From the banks of Araby.’ 


And Maude she laid it on his brow, 
Weeping salt tears above ; 

A witch gave ber that handkerchief 
To win her back his love ; 


Had told her how that it was charmed 
With spells no man could break, 

And tall Hugh would be hers for aye, 
Once it was round his neck. 


Oh, so full Maude's doubting heart 
Thumped loudly in her side, 

As round his throat that handkerchief 
With trembling hands she tied. 


And drowsy, drowsy, Hugh did grow, 
Dreamful grew his eyes, 

And thick about him seemed to float 
Visions of Paradise. 


‘‘ Why do you stand behind my chair, 
And keep on shedding tears ? 

And whence the lovely music, Maude, 
That trickles in my ears?” 


She strove to speak, but no words came. 
‘‘ Have you no kiss ?”” quoth he, 
“Not one kiss for your master dear, 
Who loves ye tenderly ?” 
Then Maud she clasped him round the neck, 
And kissed his eyes and mouth ; 
But he looked strange and took his breath, 
Like one agasp from drouth. 
Now shuddered she, half scared to see 
The working of the charm. 
“« T cannot stand upon my feet,” 
Gasped Hugh, ‘nor raise an arm.” 
“Oh, child,” he groaned, ‘‘ where did ye get 
This cursed handkerchief ? 
Tell me and say farewell, for sure 
My life must now be brief.”’ 
SHE, 
‘It is a magic handkerchief ; 
A witch-wife gave it me.” 
Hz. 


« And know ye not that God his curse 
Has set on sorcery ?” 
SHE. 
“Hugh of Scowry, for your sake 
I would endure God’s ban; 
The witch-wife told me it would win back 
Your love from that dark woman.” 
HE. 
“Tis false, ’tis false, you foolish child, 
I loved but you alone! 
My little Maude, a long farewell ; 
Alas ! what have ye done ?” 
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Then dull as night became his eyes, 
Heavily hung his head, 

And Maude was like a shotten hind 
When she knew that he was dead. 


«Oh, false hell-hag, a curse on you 
And your deadly sorceries ! 

Come back, come back, my own true love; 
Open once more your eyes. 


«© And you may love that dark woman, 
Nor will I fret at all; 

If I may be but your serving maid, 
And sleep in your horse’s stall.” 


But heavily, heavily hung his head 
That erst was held so high, 

And a heavier weight than the weight of sleep 
Shut out the light of his eye. 


She laid him on a carven bed, 
And combed his flaxen hair ; 

It’s “‘ Oh, I have killed my master dear, 
And there’s none for me to care.” 


She said, ‘‘Lie here my own heart’s lord, 
We'll be fast wed anon ; 

For I will find a way to die 
Before the day shall dawn.” 


WHY MAUD GABRIEL LEFT THE 
STAGE. 
By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, 


Author of The Queen's Shilling,” ‘Lola, A Tale of the Rock,’ 
“‘ Memorials of Millbank,” &c. 


I. 


ScARBORO’ in the winter season, within a week or two of 
Christmas. The blinds are down at the Grand Hotel, the Spa is 
ahowling wilderness. All the lodging house-keepers have taken 
the notices out of their windows. Why advertise apartments when 
there is no business doing? The flyman who drives you from the 
station wears the air of a naturalist who has discovered a new 
species. Go to the second-class hotel, which is the only one open, 
and they will receive you as though you were their long-lost son ; 
killingstraightway the fatted calf, to appear later onin such stringy 
cutlets that clearly the prodigal’s return has been premature. 
There is nothing to do but to wander along the shore and 
to watch the grand old waves tumble in upon the sands. 
Not asoul to be seen. Stay ! 

A young girl, tall and shapely, of graceful carriage, neatly and 
becomingly dressed. She looks enquiringly around. Stamps 
her foot, takes a couple of turns, then back to the same spot. 
Then a voice cries— 

“<I know I’m late—strike, but hear me.’’ 

He spoke in a deep tragedy voice, and threw himself into a 
theatrical attitude. 

‘‘ Rehearsal was called for twelve,”’ she said briskly; ‘it’s close 
on that now. Weshall have no time for 2? 

«© Spoons. Let’s make the most of it then,’’ and he took her 
hand. 

«« How ridiculous you are—don’t—someone is coming,” 

‘¢ Weare observed. Let us dissemble.” 

“You goose! Youthink you can act; but you can’t, not one 
tiny bit—aud never will.” 

“Don’t saythat. Itry sohard. I amsofond of it. IfIper- 
severe perhaps, if you will go on teaching me——” 

‘« Bless you, I have my own business to attend to. Come, con- 
fess ; you know you are not one of us. You are not a professional ; 
you were not born to it as I was, father, mother, before me. 
You’ve dropped from goodness knows where, and mother says 
you’re under a false name.” 

“ How do you know that ? ” he asked, quickly. 

. Asif Algernon Tomtom could be arealname ! Besides, your 
handkerchiefs are marked ‘R.B’.” 

‘« Never mind whether it’s my real name or not, at least my love 
for you is real. Iam in realsober earnest when I tell you——” 

«Oh! bother. Come, let us make haste, we are late.” 

The pair hurried off. Astrange couple, very dissimilar in appear- 
ance. He had the air of a young country squire, was very plainly 
dressed, had an honest rather simple face, as that of alad carefully 
brought up and quite new to life. She, on the other hand, brisk 
and bright, both in looks and ways, with the self-possession and 
aplomb of one who could hold her own anywhere. 

They made the best of their way to the theatre, and entered by 
the stage door just before an old gentleman who had followed 
them post haste down the street could overtake them. They 
passed in as a matter of course, but the door was slammed in the 
pursuer’s face. 

He looked disconcerted. Then collecting his energies, he 
knocked. First with his knuckles, next loudly with his stick. 

«« Well ?” said the door-keeper, at last, in a surly tone. 

“¢T wish to speak, friend, with that gentleman who has just 
entered—Robert Branscombe.”’ 

“Branscombe be blowed !”? . A visitor who did not know the 
names of the company could not have much claim for admissiun. 
‘‘Yes, Branscombe. I must see him—TI insist upon seeing 
him.” 
“Come to-night then, you’ll see him fast enough. And mind 
you go to the best seats.’’ He was thinking of the treasury and of 
the value of every half-a-crown in connection with ‘‘ screws” in 
arrears. : 

«« Jenter a theatre! never! What would they say at ‘* Meet- 
ing’? TI shall wait here till he comes forth, if I wait till 
dark.” 

He waited, not quite till dark, but for an hour or two, and to no 
purpose. The friendly door-keeper had given the office to the 
young actor, who had made his escape by another door. 

That night, among the sparse audience which assembled to 
witness the performance,—amidst the few shop-boys and their 
sweethearts, the stray skipper or two from the coasters or fishing 
boats, and the nondescript idlers who might be anything, from 
farm labourers to detectives in disguise,—there sat a square-built 
portly old gentleman in drab, who, from the studious plainness of 
his attire and the air of mingled protest and scorn upon his face, 
was obviously a member of the Society of Friends. 

He was not at all happy in his mind, that was quite clear, Pro- 
bably he hated himself for being there at all. He was vexed and 
annoyed at the causes which had driven him to enter a play- 
house now, at the end of his life, after having held up such 
amusements to reprobation for so many years. 

Directly the curtain rose he began to manifest signs of great 
impatience. He kept upa running fireofcomments. He apostro- 
phised the actors in no measured terms, found fault with what they 
said as though they, and not the playwright, were responsible for 
the sentiments expressed. 

It was “pish! pooh! and bah!” in continuous crescendo 
tones, which reached their climax when Mr. Algernon Tomtom—as 
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he was called on the bills—appeared upon the stage. At the vei 
sight of the young fellow the old gentleman waxed purple wi 
rage, 

“He shall repent this. I'll teach him to bring disgrace upon 
his family. Actorforsooth! Pie-man, mudlark, chimney-sweep, 
drainman, anything would have been better. Wait a bit, wait. 
uly wait, my turn will come next.” And so on all through the 

rst act. 

In the second the old gentleman conducted himself with in- 
creasing impropriety. His remarks were no longer sotto voce, 
They could be heard all over the house. ‘‘ Order! Order!’ was 
cried more than once, but it was a long-suffering audience with- 
out the power that numbers give. The actors turned their eyes 
to the spot whence the interruption proceeded, but as the old 
gentleman sat far back in the dress circle they sought explanation 
in vain. 

The play was Zhe Bells ; it was the wedding-scene. Christian 
(Mr. Algernon Tomtom) and his bride, the girl who has been 
his companion on the Spa, were standing before the inn-keeper to 
receive his blessing, when amidst loud cries of ‘ Police! order! 
order! police!” the old Quaker leant forward from the front of 
the dress circle and addressed the meeting. 

‘‘ Friends, I beseech youto bear with me one moment. You 
must hear me, you must indeed. This is my son, my runaway 
scapegrace son, whom I have hunted high and low till I have 
found him at last in this infamous accursed den. Come out Isay, 
come out Reginald, or I will disown thee for ever.’ 

The confusion by this time was indescribable. Reginald, as 
soon as he had heard his father’s voice, had turned tail and ran 
from the stage. Thenthe manager came forward, with scowling 
looks, to protest in strong terms against this unseemly behaviour, 
ae presently, amidst a storm of groans and hisses, the curtain 
ell, 


II. 
TEN YEARS HAVE ELAPSED, 


Ir is the height of the London season, and all the world and hi 
wile are at Lady Montresor’s garden party in Kensington. The 
place is full of celebrities, literary, poetical, military, theological 
and dramatic, for her ladyship patronises talent of all kinds, and at 
her parties extremes meet. 

In one corner of the spacious grounds a woman is seated 
like a queen surrounded by her court; a splendidly handsome 
woman, with an honest open face and a fearless eye, who has a 
kindly greeting for all who approach her, and their name is legion 

It is Miss Gabriel, the well-known actress, whose name is on 
every lip. An actress, who, from her first appearance in London, 
had carried the town by storm. She has no living equal. Sheis 
every inch an artist. Celebrated as she has become she has ad 
mirers, of course, by the score, but no one among them all, wh.c- 
ever his intentions, can boast of the smallest encourager.ent, 
the slightest sign that he has touched her heart. She is wedded 
to her profession, she says ; an actress she was born, an actress she 
will live and die. ft is thisintense affection for her art, and the deep 
earnestness with which she has set herself to solve its most difh- 
cult prob'ems, that has made her so supremely successful. 

Lady Montresor now approaches and whispers a few words. 

‘He is fabulously rich.”’ Maud Gabriel laughs, and says, ‘7 
earn more than I can spend.” 

«¢ But he is also an old friend.” 

‘That is a better claim, Lady Montresor, by far. By all means 
introduce us ; old friends should always renew acquaintance,” 

‘You scarcely remember me,” said the quiet, self-contained 
man, who seemed to combine in his person the aspect of t 
British peer and an American millionaire. 

«Would you answer to the name of Tomtom if the call boy 
came round the corner ?’’ asked Miss Gabriel, with a jolly laugh. 
“« Dear, dear, how delightful it is to meet like this after all these 
years. Where have you been? what have you been doing with 
yourself ? Branscombe, is that your name now? Your real name? 
you’re quite sure ? ” : 

There was something very intoxicating in the frank, joyous 
manner, the friendliness, the unmistakable pleasure it gave her to 
see him again. 

“‘T have been absent from England ever since. In the States— 
in Pennsylvania. And you, Miss Gabriel, you ave Miss Gabriel 
still ?” 

“Very much Miss Gabriel indeed; but now of the Royal 
Duke’s, and if I may say so, upon the high road to fame.” 

‘You are still upon the stage ?”’ he said, with sudden gravity 
in his tones, 

«Most decidedly. You must come and see me act. I have 
improved a little since the Scarboro’ days. There is to be a new 
piece on Thursday. I will send you a stall.” 

© Thank you, no.”? Then seeing her face fall at his discourtesy, 
he said, ‘‘ Pardon me; I never go to theatres now. I have not 
entered one, since—since that memorable night,’’ 

«« At least you will come and see us at home,’’ went on Miss 
Gabriel, thinking it best to dismiss the subject. ‘*My mother 
will welcome you cordially. We live at Chiswick, Eyot Grange. 
Sunday isthe best day to find us. We have generally a crowd of 
people to a late breakfast, or a lunch, or whatever you like to 
call it.” 

Branscombe promised, heartily enough ; still there was a little 
constraint in their talk after this, and when he made his bow they 
were hardly so friendly as at their first rencontre. 

Some weeks had slipped by before he had the courage 
to call at Eyot Grange. There were reasons why he did 
not wish to re-open communications or become too intimate. 
But one day he went, and having gone once, went again and yet 
again, a dozen times, till he became, like a crowd of others, an 
habitué of the house. The place began to possess an irresistible 
fascination for him. A man of brains and power, long exiled from 
England, to be here amidst all the best wit and ability of the town 
washighly delightful. There was nobetter talk, no better criticism, 
ani no better fun to be foundin ail London. But it was the 
central sun which was the principal attraction for him, like the 
rest, moths all, fluttering around the radiant and alluring light. 
Maud Gabriel was the life and soul of the place. They all wor- 
shipped her according to their degree. Most of them called her 
‘*Maud”’ inthe frank fashion of Bohemia, She was like a “ pal,” 
like one of themselves, taking an interest in all that was said and 
done, and playing the hostess—her mother was a quiet, retiring old 
lady, who only smiled and nodded her head—with infinite tact 
and success. 

Branscombe swallowed the bait whole. Within a month or two, 
he was caught and landed, helplessly, hopelessly inlove. Maud 
Gabriel knew it, she was certain that he loved her. She guessed 
it instinctively, as any other woman would from the tones in his 
voice, the look in his eyes—they were good honest eyes, as she 
often told herself—and long ago her heart had gone forth to him 
with a bound, re-opening and reviving the half-forgotton love of 
former days. And yet he made nosign. Shyness perhaps sealed 
his lips; or he did not dare, he would not venture, he feared 
to risk his chances, dreading failure as more than he could bear. 
Maud might have been uneasy, but she thought she knew him 
so well; she felt so safe, it would all come right in good time. 
She could wait, What matter? She had waited ten years 
already. i 
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Then the talk turned upon another new piece at the Royal 
Everybody 
meant to be at the ‘first night,” at least everybody worth knowing. 
The audience was most 
select, Tickets had been secured ‘‘ ages’’ in advance. The stalls 
Managers, dukes, news- 
paper proprietors had the best boxes ; even in the gallery the 


Duke’s, from which great things were expected. 
And so it proved when the night came. 
were filled by the salt of London. 


struggle for places, like that for existence, had sent only the most 
appreciative to the front. 

So they laughed at the stranger who, in rough overcoat conceal- 
ing a suit of dittoes, came at the eleventh hour to ask for a stall. 
He could not be ‘‘ much ’count ” or he would be in evening 
clothes. They were very correct people ‘at the Royal Duke’s. 
The attendants even wore knee breeches and called the seats 
*¢ fotools.”” 

“* Can’t have one. 
ain’t no seat.” 

“But I want to see Miss Gabriel——”’ 

«So does everybody else, only they come in time.” 

‘Well, will youjsend in my card to her—she is a_ particular 
friend——” 

The box-keeper said ‘‘ gammon,’’ but a tip of half-a-sovereign 
changed it to * good,” and he was glad when the card came back 
with the words, ‘‘ Do the best you can.” 

Branscombe was given a corner of a box on the grand tier. 

Maud was an accomplished actress, wholly engrossed in her 
part, but she played at that box all through the piece ; played, too, 
with such verve and genius that it was clear that she meant to add 
another laurel to her reputation that night. As the play pro- 
ceeded its interest concentrated itself more and more around her, 
and at the close of every act she was called to the front amidst 
vociferous applause. 

In the midst of one of her most impassioned scenes, when all 
the audience hung breathless on her words, Reginald Branscombe, 
ee a fierce shake of his head, rose abruptly and went out of the 

ouse. 

‘You were triumphantly successful last night,” said one of her 
most constant admirers next day. ‘*I could not resist the pleasure 
of coming out to offer my congratulations.”’ 

Sena are very good, Colonel Alsager. Youthink I made a 
it? 

‘© Tt was marvellous, There was not a dry eye in the house. 
Even Branscombe—you know he was there ?” 

“Was he?” 

“You know that as well as I do, 
him, I could see it with half an eye.” 

‘Nonsense. I shall not listen to you if you talk like that. I 
did nothing of the kind. What is Mr. Branscombe to me? ”’ 

‘« Very little, I trust,”’ said the other, seriously. 

“‘ What do you mean?” 

“‘Do not press me,” said Colonel Alsager, mysteriously. 

‘* But Tinsist. You dislike my friend Mr. Branscombe, I know 
that. But you shall not malign or misrepresent him without at 
least stating your grounds.” 

‘* Lam sorry I spoke at all. 
that I can see my mistake. ’ 

‘Colonel Alsager, this is worse than trifling. 
shall explain yourself.” 

‘Tf you insist. But do not blame me. I wish but to warn you, 
to guard you from committing a great and grievous mistake. 
You may love Reginald Branscombe, he may love you in return, 
but he can never make you his wife.” 

The blood forsook Maud’s cheeks ; even her cheeks blanched. 

** Colonel Alsager, how dare you! Howdare you make such 
an unfounded assertion ! ” 

“Tt is the truth. He can never marry you. There is an insuper- 
able objection.” 

‘‘ Explain yourself, for pity’s sake.”” 

“‘Surely I need not. Cannot you understand ?” 

He was married already ! The thought struck her with a’sudden 
shock of pain, asthough a bullet had pierced her heart. The 
next moment anger, fierce and unrelenting, filled it. She under- 
stood all now. His coldness, his hesitation, the struggle 
between right and wrong which had torn his mind, all this was as 
plain as noonday. All at once light and life and colour had gone 
out of the world, and the future looked a grey unutterable void. 

Without another word, overcome by her feelings and in a pas- 
sion of grief, she rushed from the room. 

They came up presently and told her that Mr. Branscombe 
had called and begged most particularly to see her. She 
denied herself. They came again and yet again. He would 
wait. He must and would see her. 

By-and-by she went down. 

«‘T came to offer my humble tribute,” he began. ‘‘I cannot tell 
you how much I was affected by your marvellous acting. I was 
carried completely away. But you are out of sorts,’’ he said, 
tenderly, ‘‘ over-worked, not well?” 

«Thank you,” she replied in icy tones. 
the matter with me.” 

“Something surely has vexed you. Something has gone 
wrong. May I not presume, as a very old friend, to ask, to 
try and supply a remedy, to offer consolation, if it lies in my 
power?” 

He got up from his chair and stood over her, but she turned 
away from him with a gesture of contempt. 

‘Tt is this life you lead. This atmosphere you breathe, the 
excitement nightly, the applause, the adulation, all this is so 
bad for you. Why not give it up?” 

‘Give up my art? Never!” she cried. ‘I love it, worship it 
with my whole soul. I will never abandon the stage while I have 
life and strength to tread the boards.” 

“Ts this your final resolve ?’? There was an earnestness in his 
voice which, in spite of herself and of the mood she was in to- 


wards him, touched her to the quick. ‘* Would nothing nduce 
you to leave the stage?” 


«« Nothing.” 

3 I came here to ask you to make the sacrifice for my 
sake —— 

«And what,” she cried, giving vent to her indignation, and 
speaking with the bitterest scorn, ‘‘ what would you offer me 
in return? If I make the sacrifice—snd for you—what then? 
Oh, Reginald Branscombe, why force me to think so badly of 
you after all these years ?”” 

“You despise my love? You will not take me—as Iam?” 

“Love! faugh! Before you commit yourself to words you 
cannot recall—to proposals which it would shame me no less to 
listen to you than they would you to make—let me tell you that 
I know all. Lknow that you cannot marry me. That an in- 
superable difficulty intervenes.” 

‘*You have heard then? But this difficulty —it is not insuper- 
able—there you have been misinformed. It is one that might 


easily be removed could I but reconcile the step with my own 
self-respect.” 


He fairly tock her breath away: Was he meditating the imme- 
diate removal of his wife by strychnine? Did he contemplate 
bigamy, an elopement to the Salt Lake City, or what ? 

«This obstacle you say may be removed ?” she faltered out, 
half in anger, half in amazed enquiry. «Do you mean that it— 
that she——” 

«She? ” 


There ain’t no mus¢ in the matter when there 


You played to him, and at 


You take up the case so warmly 


You must and 


“There is nothing 
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‘«Yes: your present wife.” 

‘« My dearest girl, we are at terrible cross-purposes. 
no present wife. 
all my life.” 

“ What then is the difficulty ?” 

‘‘ Simply this. My father left me his fortune and estates ab- 
solutely, but saddled with one condition, They go to an asylum 
for idiots ifI marry any lady who, at the time of marriage, earns 
her living as an actress on the stage. This is why I have 


hesitated. Can you forgive me ? I hate myself for having doubted 


even for one moment. You shall not give up your profession, I 
will resign my fortune instead. For a time—until I can make 


my own way anew—I may be a pensioner on your bounty, and it 


is that alone which has so long sealed my tongue. 
more, will you take me asI am?” 

‘‘No, Reginald, you shall not outdo me in generosity. A 
woman is capable of self-sacrifice too. You have won me, and 
no matter what the price may be, you shall gain your reward. 
From henceforth the English stage shall know me no more,” 


Maud, once 


THE DORMER GIRLS. 
By WILLIAM H. GARRETT. 


THE house in which Mr. Scarlett Price lived was situated in 
St. Anne-street, Liverpool. He occupied a suite of rooms nearly 
facing the large urn of white marble which has so long stood in a 
comer of the burial- ground attached to Trinity Church. It was 
towards this pale and solitary monument, which seems still further 
etiolated by time and exposure, that he might have been seen 
gloomily directing his eyes one wet afternoon, about a dozen 
years ago. Let it not be supposed, however, that any sad 
memories were evoked by his contemplation of this tomb. Its 
associations had rather less interest for him than those of the 


wooden one of the Capulets, which he had seen on the stage of 


the old house in Williamson-square on the previous night. The 
simple fact was that he was discontentedly regarding the rain as 
it fell in drenching sheets on the monument. Then he resumed 
his perusal of the Daily Post, and when he looked across the 
way, half an hour later, he saw that the blanched urn had become 
dry, a sufficient indication that the downfall had quite ceased. 
The face of Mr. Price brightened at this discovery; he rose from 
his chair at the window, stretched himself, and went to the 
chimney-glass, in which he attentively regarded his features for 
some moments. He was a short and somewhat stout man of two- 
and-thirty, whose dark curling hair had already become so scanty 
as to give evidence that actual baldness would soon follow. His 
face, though very sallow, was not displeasing, and he appeared 
to be strongly of that opinion himself, for he smiled with undis- 
guised satisfaction as he continued to gaze at the reflection of his 
own visage. This valuable mark of approval from so unpreju- 
diced an observer was followed by his daintily taking the ends 
of his black silk necktie between his forefingers and thumbs in 
order to make the bow a little tighter. He was just then inter- 
rupted by a knock at the door, and the parlour-maid, a moment 
after, ushered in a tall, well-made young man, whose face looked 
so fresh and youthful that you would not have supposed him to 
be but a lustrum the junior of Scarlett Price. 

«Ah, Westbury, is that you? How glad I am you’ve come,”’ 
exclaimed the latter, as he shook the hand of his visitor with un- 
wonted cordiality, ‘‘ Half an hour ago I made up my mind that 
I should see nothing of you to-day. What miserable weather we 
have had lately. But it’s fine enough now for our visit,” he 
added quickly. 

«I don’t know about that,” answered Paul Westbury, looking 
doubtfully towards the windows. ‘I think I mentioned to you, 
when I offered to take you with me to the Dormers, that I wasn’t 
to be expected by them if the weather was bad.’ 

Mr. Price pulled down each of the immaculate cuffs of his 
shirt, and said, ‘‘Um! why, yes, you told me something of that 
sort ; but really I think we might risk the chance of its coming on 
to rain again. The fact is, I’ve a great desire to be introduced to 
Mr. Dormer. I hear that his daughters are most charming girls, 
and that he is capital company himself. When he asked you, 
therefore, to bring a friend to make one at a game of whist 
to-night, I thought it a nice opportunity to get acquainted 
with him, and I confess that I shall be rather disappointed if 
we don’t go.” 

«Oh, well, if that’s the case, I must do what I can to oblige 
you,” replied Paul Westbury, laughing. ‘ Butif it’s the girls 
you want to see, I doubt if there is more than one of them at 
home; and as to Mr. Dormer being capital company, he doesn’t 
talk much when there is whist going on, as you may suppose. 
And now I think we had better take advantage of the present 
state of the weather and walk down to Church-street, where we 
can catch the six o’clock omnibus to Aigburth.” 

When the young men reached the street, Scarlett Price said, 
‘Which of the two girls is at home—the light-haired one ?”’ 

“Yes; Netta, the younger.” 

“And the prettier too ?” 

“That's a matter of opinion,” observed Paul Westbury 
«But I was not aware that you had ever seen either of 


time that old Dormer is worth heaps of money.’’ Scarlett Price 
glanced inquiringly at his friend as he uttered the concluding 
words. 

“T shouldn't think he was, from what little I have seen of his 
way of living: though I dare say he is tolerably well off,” 
answered Paul Westbury simply. 

“« My dear fellow, he confessed, I am told, to have cleared half 
a million just after the war broke out between the North and the 
South,” rejoined the other, in a low, eager voice. 

“Cleared half a million! How?” 

“How? Why, by speculating in cotton, to be sure. Alder- 
man Sun, and others in this town besides him, made double the 
sum during that year, and by the same means,”’ 

‘‘T should never have guessed that Mr. Dormer had been a 
speculator,” remarked Paul Westbury thoughtfully; ‘par- 
ticularly when I call to mind his way of playing vingt-et-un, or 
rather van-john, as he prefers to call it. Still, I once heard him 
grumble a good deal about the large sum he has to pay yearly 
for income-tax.’’ 

“Have you known him long?” asked the elder man in a 
careless tone. 

‘<A few months,” was the reply. 

“ He has been a lieutenant in the Royal Navy, hasn’t he ?” 

«A lieutenant! Nothing of the kind. He has been in the 
Navy; but he belonged to the non-combatants. His duties 
only called on him to shed ink, not blood. He was a paymaster.” 

“You heard that from himself ?” 

“ Well, no ;’”? replied Paul Westbury, hesitating. 
is, I heard it from Ro—from one of his daughters.” 

‘“©Oh, indeed! Then that settles the question with just as 
much certainty,” said the other, and they walked on in silence. 

In the omnibus Paul Westbury was fully occupied with his 


“The fact 


\ own thoughts, and they were of a kind to give rise to some 


I have 
I am not married, I have never been married in 


anxiety. Mr. Robert Dormer, of Heathergay House, had just 
been presented to the mind of the young man in a new light, and 
one which was not encouraging to the hopes he had conceived of 
one day becoming the son-in-law of the ex-paymaster. A Cus- 
toms’ clerk, however small his salary as yet, was socially the 
equal, at least, of a paymaster inthe Navy. But it became quite 
another question when the paymaster was found to have twenty- 
five thousand a-year, while the clerk in the Customs had but 
reached the modest annual income of £150. 

When they were getting near the hotel at which the omnibus 
would finally stop, Paul Westbury said to his companion, “ Do 
you know you have quite taken me by surprise respecting Mr. 
Dormer’s wealth? For a man with his vast resources he certainly 
lives very plainly.” 

- So I’ve heard; but they say he is a bit of ascrew. Old Bob 
Dormer is well known in St. John’s Market as a confirmed 
haggler. He will stand there chaffering over the price of a brace 
of pheasants, or of a turkey, for a good half-hour, and end by 
purchasing nothing, if he can’t get what he wants at his own 

rice. But the people there have found out a way of managing 

im now. They always ask a fourth more than they really mean 
to take, so both buyer and seller are quite satisfied with the 
result.” 

«© You seem to have ascertained a good deal about Mr. Dormer, 
for one who is not even acquainted with him,” observed Paul 
Westbury, with some wonder in the expression of his eyes. 

“‘ Very rich men have long had a peculiar interest for me,” re- 
plied the other quietly. ‘I like to learn something of their 
ways.’ 

‘After a pause Faul Westbury said, with a sigh, “I wish 7 
could make some money by speculating in cotton.” 

“Why not try it ?”’ responded Scarlett Price, laughing. ‘If 
another war with the Confederates should break out—as some 
folk think will ere long be the case—you would have an unusually 
good opportunity. In that event, don’t forget the existence of 
Call and Price, cotton brokers, Exchange-buildings. We shall 
be happy to afford you our best advice and assistance.” 

«« When I rise to be Controller of Her Majesty’s Customs I may 
possibly have some money to spare for speculation; but that 
happy time will not arrive even soon enough to take advantage 
of the next war among the Americans, I fear,’’ said Paul West- 
bury, smiling, ‘‘unless you could get a Cabinet Minister or two 
to say a few words in my behalf.” 

««T regret to say that the cares of cotton have as yet prevented 
my making the acquaintance of any of the right honourable gen- 
tlemen in question,’’ answered Scarlett Price gaily, as they 
descended from the vehicle. 


Heathergay House was about half-a-mile beyond the point 
where they alighted, but the cotton-broker seemed to be perfectly 
aware of its exact situation without any information from Paul. 
It was a long, square building of two storeys, standing in its own 
grounds, and approached by a winding carriage-drive. There 
was not the faintest trace of heather anywhere in the grounds or 
in the neighbourhood, which was probably considered a sufficient 
reason for giving the house the name of Heathergay. 

They found Mr. Dormer on the steps of the main entrance with 
his round, red face raised to the leaden-tinted sky in examination 
of the weather, and his thumbs thrust into the armholes of a white 
waistcoat that he wore. At the sound of approaching footsteps 
he lowered his head and turned a pair of small, watery eyes of the 
palest blue towards the visitors. He passed his hand over his 
mouth and smiled on hearing the name of Paul’s companion, but 
he gave them both a hearty welcome, and led the way with much 
cheerfulness to the drawing-room. 

‘«‘ My daughter Netta will be here presently,” he said, ‘‘ and in 
the meantime I’ll ring for coffee.” 

“T suppose Miss Dormer has not yet returned from North 
Wales ?” inquired Paul rather timidly, during a pause in the con- 
versation. 

‘Well, no; we expected that she would get back this after- 
noon, but she has written to say that she has been prevailed upon 
tostay till to-morrow. By the way, I'm greatly obliged to you 
for making a journey here with your friend in such unpromising 
weather. He must be a great lover of whist to come so far for 
a game,” said Mr. Dormer, turning to the cotton-broker. 

‘“Whist ? Oh, yes, I like whist well enough,” replied the 
latter, who was at that moment engaged ina rapid survey of the 
contents of the room, and spoke with a remarkable absence of 
enthusiasm. 

‘«T thought so,’’ went on Mr. Dormer, the corners of his mouth 
slightly twitching ; ‘‘ and that reminds me, I think I once saw 
you with one of the best players I ever sat down to a table with 
—Mr. Cooke.” 

“Nothing more likely ; Mr. Cooke is an old acquaintance of 
mine, and I believe he has a passion for short whist,’’ was the 
answer. 

A door, communicating with another room, opened just then 
and Netta Dormer entered. She was a tall girl, of graceful 
figure, but with no claims whatever to beauty. 

For the next half-hour, however, Scarlett Price hardly ever 
moved his eyes from her, and when she spoke, which was cer- 
tainly not infrequently, he listened to her with an expression in 
his face of respectful admiration, which occasionally struck Paul 
Westbury as rather comic. 

At length a card table was opened, and the usual cutting for 
partners took place. The result of this proceeding was that the 
two young men found themselves opposed to Mr. Dormer and 
his daughter. After this, little was said, of course, on either side 
for a considerable time. The rubber was played without the 
visitors winning a game. Again the cards were cut, but without 
causing any change of partners. Just then, Mr. Dormer, taking 
a bunch of keys trom his pocket, went into the adjoining room 
for a couple of packs of new cards to replace those they had been 
using. Scarlett Price availed himself of this opportunity to say 
plaintively that he knew at the outset he should not play well; 
his remark being accompanied by an ill-executed sigh and a stead- 
fast look at Netta. 

She laughed on noticing the expression of his face, and asked, 
‘‘ How could you possibly know that, Mr. Price ?” 

“«T was sure Ishould play badly when I found you were not to 
be my partner,” he said, as he shook his head dolefully. 

The answer was received by her with a merry laugh, and she 
asked, giving a sly glance at her colloquist, ‘‘Do you intend to 
continue your bad play, so long as I amon the side against 

ou?” 

: “Impossible, to do otherwise,’’ protested the young cotton- 
broker, and he seemed about to add something more when he 
caught sight of Mr. Dormer as he stood in the doorway, tearing off 
the coverings from the two packs. 

‘Then I should like to bet an extra half-crown on this 
rubber,” she said, with a mischievous twinkle in her clear blue 
eyes. 

Me Don't you believe all that men say, my dear,” interposed the 
father. ‘Mr. Price made the most he could out of a succession 
of bad hands, and did it very cleverly too.” 

‘© What do you say to such a compliment about your playing 
as that??? demanded Paul Westbury, as he took up one of the 
new packs and began shuffling the cards. 

“ Say ?” replied Scarlett Price, stammering a little. ‘Why, I 
say that ‘approbation from Sir Hubert Stanley is praise indeed,’ 
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and that I must strive to deserve it, when a change of partners 
takes place.” 

“‘T hardly expected that you would have had a recourse to 4 
Cure for the Heartache at this early period of the evening,” re- 
joined Paul Westbury, glancing at Netta. 

Mr. Dormer looked puzzled at these allusions, and. said, ‘‘ Mr. 
Price, why do you call me Sir Hubert Stanley : are you thinking 
of the late Sir Massey Stanley across the river—I mean of 
Hooton ?”’ 

“Oh, merely a quotation from an old play,’ explained the 
gentleman addressed. 


“Tsit? Ah, I seldom go toa theatre. We live too far out 
of town to go without a good deal of—of inconvenience,” re- 
marked Mr. Dormer, taking up his cards. 

Scarlett Price certainly did not fall into the mistake of 
again playing well after what he had declared to Netta, 
for he not only trumped tricks already his partner’s, but 
at last made a revoke by which he lost the second rubber in spite 
of a very strong hand which he had held. Paul Westbury, 
whose money had been disappearing with as much celerity as 
regularity, at the end of the two games that followed suggested 
that Netta should favour them with some music from the new 


When she had been playing for a few minutes, Mr. Dormer 
leant towards an ottoman, on which the elder of his guests was 
now sitting, and whispered, ‘‘ Pretty good that, for an amateur, 
now, isn’t it ?” 

“Pretty good!” echoed the cotton-broker, showing a great 
deal of the whites of his eyes in an effort to look surprised. 
“Why, it is absolutely exquisite. I could shut my eyes,” he 
added, still keeping them very wide open though,” and fancy that 
I was listening to Arabella Goddard.” 

“Oh, Mr. Price, I find that you are quite a flatterer,” cried 


TIDY FOR CHRISTMAS, 


Netta, who could not avoid noticing 4 compliment which was 
designedly uttered in a somewhat loud voice. ‘‘ Don’t you think 
he is, Mr. Westbury?” she asked, while continuing to thump 
the keys before her in a manner which of itself was a sufficient 
answer to her question, 

“Well, yes; I am afraid he is,” replied Paul, with more 
candour than discretion. 

7 Nery different from you, I must say,” she rejoined, rather 
coldly. 

“By the by,” interposed Mr. Dormer, looking down at his 


opera of Haust. She looked at her father enquiringly, and he at 
once signified his approval of this proposition by going to the 
piano and opening it. 

«‘You must find it rather trying to lose so many games, Mr. 
Westbury, and I don’t wonder you should wish for a little 
change,’’ he observed while engaged in drawing out the music- 
stool from heneath the keyboard. 

‘Change ell, I confess that I haven’t much remaining,” 

responded Paul, laughing; and then Netta sat down at the 

iano, while Scarlett Price volunteered to find a certain piece 
of music that she named. 


——— ————————S 


white waistcoat, and passing his hand over his mouth, you will 
come and see us on Tuesday, Mr. Westbury?  It’ll be Netta’s 
birthday. Just a plain dinner, you know, and if your friend will 
favour us with his company also we shall be very glad, eh, 
Netta ?”” 

“‘Very glad indeed, papa.” 

‘‘T shall be only too delighted,’’ answered Scarlett Price; and 
he really looked as if he were speaking without hyperbole, 

“Tf you will give me your address, I will see that a forma 
invitation is sent,” promised Netta, 
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**Oh, care of Call and Price, cotton-brokers, will find me,’’ 
answered Scarlett Price, not sorry of the opportunity which had 
presented itself to let a possible speculator in cotton know that 
one of his guests was familiar with that commodity, and, beyond 
that, a partner in a firm of some note. 

The hand of Mr. Dormer again hovered round his mouth, and 
he remarked, after a slight pause, ‘‘I have heard Mr. Cooke 
speak of your firm. It’s an old one, and did a large business 
in your father’s time, I believe.’ 

si we dos retty lacge business still,” said Scarlett Price, and 

then he artfully led the conversation to the subject of the large 
fortunes which vaesteenh inade in cotton Sin the last four 
years. But his host did not encourage a continuance of the topic, 
and made no allusion whatever to his own successes as a specu- 
ator. 

When supper was over—the dinner-hour was an early one at 
Heathergay—and the two visitors were making their way home- 
wards, the elder of them abruptly said, ‘‘Isn’t it curious how 
niggardly some rich men are? There’s that old Dormer now: 
with all his money, he doesn’t keep a carriage.’ 

‘* How did you find that out ?”’ enquired Paul. 

“Oh, from what he told us about the inconvenience of getting 
to a theatre and back. And did you notice how pleased he 
looked ashe swept the half-crowns into his pocket after each 
rubber ?” 

‘*More pleased than I,” replied Paul rather grimly; ‘that I 
am quite willing to believe. When next you grow sentimental 
at whist, I devoutly hope that the fates wont give you to me 
for a partner.” 

** Well,” rejoined the other laughing, ‘I suspect, Westbury, 
that it’s as much your interest to conciliate old Dormer as it is 
mine. If we hadn’t let him win all before him to-night I doubt 
very much whether we should have been favoured with an invi- 
tation to dinner next Tuesday, by which time, you know, Miss 
Dormer will have returned from North Wales.” 

“You are really smitten then with Miss Netta?”  * 

“‘T think her a charming girl, and I venture to believe that I 
made myself very agreeable to her—for the time that I was in her 
society. What do you say?’ Scarlett Price as he put this 
question took off his hat and ran each hand in succession through 
his scanty locks 

‘*T really can form no idea as to what impression you made 
upon her; but I dare say she was pleased enough with you as a 
visitor, I should fancy, however, that she is not at all susceptible.” 

“Tsay, Westbury,” remarked the cotton-broker after a silence, 
‘it will be a splendid match for you if you marry one of the 
Dormer girls, won’t it ?” 

‘That would depend on which,’’ answered Paul, smiling, 
‘©The younger, for instance, wouldn’t suit me at all.’’ 

‘©The devil she wouldn’t! Have you found out then that 
Dormer is going to leave all his money to the elder daughter ?” 
asked Scarlett Price eagerly. 

‘Not I, indeed,” replied the other, in a careless tone, 

‘Oh, Isee; you are too spoony on one to be happy with the 
other, Well, you've made your choice, and so have I, Very 
fortunately, we have not become rivals.’ 

‘You seem to have quite made up your mind to marry Netta.” 

“Quite so. Iam not a poor man, and my business yields me 
ahandsome income ; so I don’t know what objection old Dormer 
could have to my becoming his son-in-law. However, I shall 
not let the grass grow under my feet, I can tell you. If you are 
wise, you'll follow my example. A girl with two or three plums 
for a dowry isn’t allowed to remain single very long—especially 
such a splendid girl as Netta Dormer,” 


They were just then overtaken by a cab returning to town, and 
they engaged it to convey them to their several homes. Scarlett 
Price was in high spirits as he talked further to his companion of 
the matrimonial project that the former had conceived, and when 
they were about to part Paul said, ‘‘ Well, you have my best 
wishes ; but the suddenness of your decision has rather astonished 
me’ 

“Oh, you think it sudden, do you? But you forget that I saw 
Netta Dormer at the Botanic Gardens some weeks ago. It was 
a case of love at first sight,’? continued Scarlett Price, laughing. 
‘« Her very name had a fascination for me.’’ 

‘ Particularly her surname, I suppose,” said Paul, as he took 
leave of his interlocutor. 

“ How can you say that,” cried Scarlett Price, «knowing as 
you do that | am going to make her change it ?” 

‘All the same,” thought Paul, as he ascended the steps of the 
house where he lodged; ‘‘ he wouldn’t be in so great a hurry to 
wed if she weren’t the daughter of wealthy Robert Dormer.” 

The occasion being a special one, the master of Heathergay had 
consented to alter his dinner-hour to six on the following Tuesday, 
Netta had, indeed, gone so far as to suggest eight o’clock as a 
time more in accordance with the modern usages of fashionable 
life ; but he would make no further concession. Paul arrived very 
early, as he hoped for a ¢é¢e--téte with Rosina before dinner. In 
this he was not, disappointed, for he found her alone in the draw- 
ing-room, but learnt that Scarlett Price had preceded him, and 
was at that moment in the garden with Netta and her father. 


“Do you know, Rosina,”’ said Paul, after they had been talking 
for some minutes, ‘‘I have heard news since we last met which 
has made me rather unhappy.” 

She raised her bright brown eyes to his, and a look.of anxiety 
ue into her expressive face as she uttered the monosyllable, 
CO} 

“Yes; I hear that your father is immensely rich,” he went on. 

“Is he ?” said Rosina simply. ‘ Well, he never says much 
about his riches to us. But why should your having heard of his 
wealth make you unhappy, Paul ?” 

‘« Because he is all the less likely to consent to our engagement, 
Thad intended, you know, to speak to him on that subject while 
you were away in Wales; but I couldn't bring myself to do so, 
after hearing what I did.” 

‘¢But you intend to tell him, Paul, don’t you?” she inquired, 
looking a little scared. 

“Well, I don’t quite know what course to take,’ he replied. 
«‘T am inclined to prefer uncertainty as to what he will do to 
the certainty that would follow my talking to him of making you 
my wife. He would probably forbid me the house, and then 
what should we do ?” 

«Why, what a dreadful thing it appears to be to have too 
much money!” she exclaimed. ‘ And yet I have heard it said 
that a poor couple had better remain single. Not that we are 
posts she went on quickly and earnestly, ‘I didn’t mean that, 

aul, 

“T am afraid we should be, if we married against your father’s 
wish, for I have nothing but my pay, and that’s not——” He 
stopped, for at that moment Mr. Dormer and his younger 
daughter entered the room, followed by Scarlett Price, who 
seemed in unusually high spirits, and led the conversation till 
dinner was announced. 

There was but one other guest, a very gaunt young lady, who 
had been at school with Netta, and was now residing with an 
invalid aunt in the neighbourhood. 

_ The face of Mr. Dormer was even redder than usual that eyen- 
ing, and his hand busier than ever in covering the expression of 
his mouth, as he watched the marked attention of Scarlett Price 
to Netta. Some time after the ladies had vacated the dining. 


room, the host abruptly said, ‘‘ By the by, I might as well avail 
myself of the presence of you two gentlemen. I wrote out my 
will a few days ago, and want a couple of witnesses,” 

‘‘ Drew up your own will!” exclaimed Scarlett Price in sur- 
prise. ‘¢Ina matter of such importance, isn’t it far better to 
employ a lawyer? However, I’m at your service, of course,” he 
added, while a flush of excitement came over his face, 

‘You have not had as much experience of lawyers as I have, 
or you wouldn’t believe so firmly in them, Mr. Price.” 

“Oh, I am not expressing any firm belief in them; but I 
think——” 

‘* That I can’t draw up a will which can be understood as well 
as a solicitor can do so,” interrupted Mr. Dormer. ‘‘ Well, when 
I find that the wills even of Lord Chancellors are often so worded 
as to give rise to litigation, I don’t see the use of throwing away 
one’s money in attorney’s costs over an affair of that sort. Besides, 
by drawing up the thing myself I run no risk of burying my 
meaning under a mountain of words.” 

«All the same; you must admit that two heads are better than 
one. You might inadvertently use an equivocal sentence, or you 
might omit something of importance,” 

Mr. Dormer did not immediately reply; but he rose from the 
table, went to a large old-fashioned desk of mahogany, and after 
unlocking it, took out a sle t of blue letter-paper, with which 
he returned to his seat. ‘There,’ he said, ‘‘as you rather 
doubt my ability to say what I mean, Mr, Price, read that, and 
tell me whether you clearly understand it or not. Of course, I 
don’t want all the world to know the contents,’’ he went on with 
a slight laugh, ‘‘so you needn’t mention how I’ve disposed of 
my property on ’Change to-morrow.” 

‘Certainly not,” answered the cotton-broker, as he took the 
paper and compressed his lips, as if fearing that their involun- 
tary movement might betray his agitation. When he had read to 
the end, he said, ‘‘ Nothing could be clearer, so far as I can judge.” 

‘Then I will trouble you and Mr. Westbury to attest my sig- 
nature,” observed Mr. Dormer, as he produced a pen and ink. 


When the document was duly signed by the three men, the 
eldest suggested that they should rejoin the ladies in the drawing- 
room, and then stroll in the grounds for half-an-hour, as the night 
was very sultry. Both Paul and his friend readily acquiesced in 
this proposal, for they saw that it gave promise of greater freedom 
of movement than they could expect within doors. Nor were 
they mistaken in this view; in fact, no sooner did they enter the 
grounds with the ladies than Mr. Dorraer made his way by him- 
self to a summer-house, where he was discovered fast asleep with 
a clay pipe in his hand nearly two hours after. 

‘© Do you know what old Dormer told me just before I left ?” 
asked Scarlett Price, as he walked homewards with Paul that 
night. ‘Why, that Miss Tobin—isn’t that the name of the 
girl who sat next you at dinner ?” 

soVies.?” 

‘Well, he told me that she is a niece, in fact, the only rela- 
tive, of Mrs, Stebbing. Now, I happen to know something of 
Mrs, Stebbing, whose house we shall presently pass. I once met 
her at a party, and a friend of mine told me that her niece 
would come into possession of property worth £12,000 when the 
old lady dies.” 

“ What an interest you take in people with money,” said Paul, 
in a tone of indifference, which was followed by a yawn. 

“Yes; I told you that I did when we were talking of old 
Dormer the other day. But I want yom to take an interest in 
this Miss Tobin. With a nice little fortune such as hers, West- 
bury, you might be very comfortable.’ 

‘So might you, I suppose,” retorted Paul, coldly. 

‘‘Ah! but my intentions have someone else for their object. 
In fact, I have already touched upon a certain subject with Netta, 
and from what she said I’m sure she will marry me whenever I 
ask her.” 

“T congratulate you,” said Paul, without any show of cor- 
diality. 

«Thank you; but look here, there is something I should like 
to tell you,”’ Scarlett Price stopped in the road as he spoke, 

‘‘ Then tell it, by all means,”’ advised the other, also coming to 
a standstill. 

«‘You'll not mention that I have spoken to you about the 
matter ?”” 

“‘T can’t, for you haven’t done so.” 

‘¢ But I’m about to do so.” 

“Very well; what is it you have to reveal? I hope you are 
not going to tell me that Mr. Dormer committed murder in early 
life,” responded Paul with a tinge of sarcasm; ‘‘and therefore 
that you have some scruples in forming an alliance with his 
family.” 

“‘T am going to tell you something about the contents of that 
will which I read to-night,” replied Scarlett Price gravely. 

“ Oh, is that all ?’’ rejoined the other, laughing. 

“‘T don’t think you'll laugh when you hear what I have to say,” 
remarked Scarlett Price, a little nettled. ‘‘ Old Dormer has left, 
to use the words of his will, all his moneys invested in stocks, 
funds, and securities, all debts due to him, and all his estate and 
effects, whether real or personal—whether in possession, reversion, 
remainder, or expectancy, to his daughter——”’ He paused, and 
then asked, ‘* You would like to know to which of his daughters, 
wouldn’t you?” 

‘Tf you have no objections,” answered Paul quietly; “ though 
it won’t alter my intentions whichever way he has disposed of 
his fortune.” 

‘‘ Everything he possesses is left to Netta.” 

‘Paul drew a long breath, and then said, ‘‘ Well, I confess 
that you surprise me; but Rosina and I must be content to wait 
for acouple of years longer before we marry; that’s all. Still, 
it’s curious he should treat her so.”” 

“But he hasn’t left her penniless. All he has is to go to 
Netta, it is true ; but subject to the payment of a sum of £4,000 
to Rosina—a mere nothing compared with what one would have 
expected.” 

‘‘T have again to congratulate you on your good fortune,” said 
Paul cheerfully. 

‘* Much obliged, Westbury; and in order to make sure of it I 
shall come to a clear understanding both with Netta and her 
father ere I am many hours older.’’ 

Scarlett Price must have acted in accordance with this resolve, 
for within the next fortnight he became the husband of Netta, and 
they set out to pass the honeymoon in Paris. 


Not long after this event Paul Westbury paid a visit to his 
father, who had recently been presented to a valuable living in 
London. The result of a long consultation with the newly- 
appointed rector was that Paul, immediately on his return to 
Liverpool, sat down to write a proposal to Robert Dormer for the 
hand of Rosina. At the expiration of an hour he was still sitting 
with the remains of a quire of note-paper before him. The rest 
of it was lying about the table in sheets half covered with writing. 
He had found it a difficult task to express his feelings in a manner 
satisfactory to himself on a subject that so deeply concerned his 
future happiness. - Yet he could no longer delay making this 
proposal, as he had promised his father that he would neither see 
Rosina nor write to her until the fact of her engagement had been 
made known to Robert Dormer. The young man had just begun 
another note on this topic when a knock came to the drawing 
room door, and Scarlett Price entered, 


“ The maid-of-all-work below told me that I should find you 
here —her way of saving herself the trouble of announcing me,” 
said he gravely, as he held out his hand to Paul, The latter took 
it mechanically, being anxious at that moment to hide his extrava- 
gant consumption of stationery by sweeping the spoiled sheets 
into a drawer. 

“Ts your wife quite well ?”” asked Paul, as he threw the note 
he was writing into the drawer that had received the other 

apers, 
Pat As well as can be expected under such trying circumstances ?”” 
answered the visitor, gloomily. 

‘* What trying circumstances ?”? demanded Paul, wonderingly. 

“ Ah, I see. You know nothing of what has recently taken 
place at Heathergay.” : 

‘‘No; I have been away in London for the last ten days. Why, 
you are in mourning, Price !"’ exclaimed Paul. 

«Yes, I couldn’t well avoid going into black for my father-in- 
law,” observed the other, coolly. 

«‘ What, is Mr. Dormer dead ?” asked Paul, in an agitated 
voice, 

‘‘T’ve every reason to believe so, for he was buried in St. 
James’s Cemetery yesterday.” 

‘‘ This is shocking news, indeed, Why, I was in the act of 
writing to him when you came in.” 

‘‘ Well, I have just given you his last address,” said Price, 
with a grim smile,. ‘* You think the news’ shocking, do you? 
Now, to my mind, what I have yet to tell you is still more shock- 
ing. Ihave been deceived, Westbury—scandalously deceived.” 

“By whom ?” 

‘« By that old snake, Bob Dormer, for one,’’ replied Scarlett 
Price, through his clenched teeth. ‘‘I’ve been with his attorneys 
most of the afternoon, and what do you think I’ve discovered ? 
Why, that the scheming old fox—no wonder he was struck down 
with apoplexy—didn’t die worth more than £6,000 at the utmost, 
including even his household furniture and plate. Now, perhaps 
you will be good enough to tell me,” continued the cotton- 
broker, bitterly, ‘‘what will remain for me after paying Rosina 
the £4,000 left to her by her father’s will?” 

‘“« Well,”’ replied Paul, demurely, ‘“‘I should say, according to 
your statement, about £2,000.” 

“ Then I think you will agree with me that I have been made 
the miserable dupe of old Dormer.” 

“ Did he ever tell you what he was worth before you married 
his daughter ?”’ asked Paul. 

‘‘ Neither before nor after,” answered Price, beginning to pace 
up and down the room. 

‘‘ Then I really can’t see how you can accuse him of deceiving 

ou.” 
hr No doubt he caused reports to be spread respecting his 
wealth, just to get his daughters off his hands.’’ 

‘¢ But what about your friend Mr. Cooke, and his tale respect- 
ing the half a million of money ?” enquired Paul, hardly able to 
repress a smile at the rueful face before him. 

‘‘T don’t know,” replied the other, sulkily. ‘If Dormer ever 
did make a large fortune by speculating in cotton, he must have 
lost it again. Anyhow, you don’t seem to feel much sympathy 
for me under such a cruel disappointment.” 

“Why, you have got a wife that you declared to be a charming 
girl, and you have a couple of thousand to provide her with pin- 
money; so I really must decline to waste my pity on you,” 

“‘ Then I will not interrupt you further than to say that I shall 
always consider myself a deeply-injured man, and that I am not 
at all sure my wife wasn’t in the plot against me,” answered 
Scarlett Price, as he moved towards the door, 


STOP THIEF!!! 


‘“NEBBER tole yer bout dat ar bar and de choat?* Sho 
now, it’s mighty curus I nebber tole yer ’bout dat ar. Jes’ you 
sit down honey an eat dem slap-jacks I’se done fried for you, an’ 
Tl tell you ‘bout it.” 

And watching with delight my appreciation of the delicious 
‘ slap-jacks’’ Aunt Chloe continued her narrative as she cooked. 

‘* Dat was de fust winter we was in Firginny after de war. De 
lawful sakes, but dem was awful times. Nebbera soul to gib a 
poor nigger a cabin or nuffin to war or nuffin to eat! Nebber 
seen no sich times down in Georgia, fo’ de war! An’ de cole! 
Ebery bone in yer body achey, achey, grindin’ an’ tomented wif 
de rheumatiz, and yer jaws wust ob all! An’ de snow! Oh 
honey, de snow was de wuster ob all, an’ no shoes harf de time ! 
Oh lor!” 

‘‘ But about the bear and the pig, Aunt Chloe ?” 

“Yes, I was a comin’ to dat ar! Jake, my ole man, he hired a 
little cabin down near de piney woods, ’cross de ribber, an’ we 
was a libin’ dar, had to pay for de bery roof ober our heads, an’ 
I’se telling yer no lie! Ole Marse nebber axed a nigga to pay 
for his cabin! But we couldn’t get xufin, jest nuffin withouten 
payin’ up Norf! Guess some de niggas dat run Norf arter de war 
jist gib dar heads offen dar shoulders to git back agin! Dar was 
Jake, jist a puffect mummy wiv de rheumatiz, an workin’ all day 
choppin’ wood, an’ a-groanin’ all night. You s’pose Jake like de 
Norf? Oh, lor!” 

«But the bear, Aunt Chloe, and the pig ?” 

‘‘Sho, now, I’se tellin’ yer fas’ as I kin! De choat, he was 
de likeliest little grunter eber yer see, all fat, an’ squealed like an 
angel. An’ Jake, he perfactured him a sty, Jake did; an’ dat 
choat jes libed on de fat ob de land, ’cause we was a kalkilatin’ 
to kill him fo’ Christmas, we was. Don’t git no sich Christmas 
up Norf like de Christmas week down in Georgy. Oh, dem 
was times, now mind, I tell you !—no work fo’ a week, an’ plenty 
hog’s meat an’ cake, an’ de white folks comin’ down to de 
quarters, and new clothes all ’roun, an’ ole Marse hisself sendin’ 
down sorghum an’ bacon—an’ all de picanninnies wiv candy, an’ 
jes’ greasy wiv eatin’. Oh, lor!” 

“ But the bear, Aunt Chloe ?” 

‘“‘ Ain't I tellin yer fas’ as [kin ? It was afo’ Christmas, an’ de 
snow was on de groun’, an’ Jake come in late, an’ we was havin’ 
supper—slap-jacks. Jake couwdd eat slap-jacks! Hab anoder 
one; you don’t eat more’na chicken. Well, we was eatin’ our 
supper when dar was a noise outside. Yer nebber heard de like 
ob dat noise in all yer born days, Gruntin’, squealin’, snortin’, 
scrapin’, like de bery day of judgmen’! I hollered, an Jake he 
took up de axe he jes’ laid down, an we open de doo’, anif dar 
wasn't a bar—a great black bar, bigger’n dan eber ate up de bad 
chillens in de good book—a walkin’ of with thaten choat—our 
choat—our Christmas choat. I nebber knewed afore how our 
Jake could run—an dar was de bar an’ de life mosten squoze 
outen dat choat—jes’ ‘nuff lef’ to squeal. Oh! how dat ar 
choat did squeal—like de spirin’ breaf ob de poo’ ting!” 

‘So you lost your Christmas dinner ?”’ 

‘‘Sho now, honey, don’t jump head fust at perclusions, like 
dat ar’. Jake, he jes’ hollered an run, an’ de bar he cocked his eye 
ober his shoulder an’ see de shine ob dat axe, an’ he percluded dat 
expresshun was de bestest part o’ taller, an’ jes’ drop dat choat 
in de snow, an’ made tracks fo’ de piney woods! But de choat 
was a’ most squealed dry, ’deed now ha was! Took us all night 
a rubbin’ to survive dat choat! Hab anuder slap-jack do! It’s 
mighty curus I nebber tole you ’bout dat bar afo’, honey !’” 


* The Southern negroes’ name for a young pig. 
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A QUESTION OF LIFE OR DEATH. 
By F. SCARLETT POTTER. 


Dr. LANCETOWSKI is a man of European reputation; he is 
one of the most popular and successful medical practitioners of 
the age; everybody has heard of Dr. Lancetowski. You shake 

our head, reader. You give me to infer that the name of 

ancetowskiis not familiar to you. Possibly it is not, but this 
does not affect my position in the least; for perhaps Lance- 
towski is not the real name of the distinguished individual of 
whom I am about to speak. It is, however, by that name alone 
he will be mentioned in these pages; and it will have two advan- 
tages ; it will imply the profession of my former friend, and also 
the fact that he is of Polish descent. 

We were chums in our old student days in Paris, and the 
Doctor, when qualified to practise in his profession, had removed 
into Germany, to the ancient city which we may call Schwissel- 
burg. When he had been for some time settled there he wrote 
asking me to join him. I accepted his invitation, and was enrap- 
tured with that romantic German town. One of its features 
especially struck me. ‘The cliffs on which its most elevated part 
is built rise in a sheer Precis from the river; and at their edge 
stand the cathredral, the abbey, and the castle ; all these splendid 
structures, being close together, form but one magnificent pile of 
architecture. 

I was in Lancetowski’s rooms one evening. We had been 
silently smoking, when he suddenly said, ‘‘ I wish I knew of a 
man in whose nerves and courage I could place implicit reliance.’’ 

I confess that I felt hurt at these words. ‘‘ Have you ever 
known your old chum to show the white feather when you wanted 
a friend to stand by you?” I asked. 

‘No, mon frére, I never have, and there is no ordinary difficulty 
in which I would wish a better man at my side than yourself; 
but——”’ 

‘¢ Well, ‘but’ what ?” 

“‘The circumstances under which I now need help are most 
exceptional.” 

“«‘ Nevertheless,” I replied, ‘I think that you ought to know 
that you may rely upon me.’’ 

‘But before you pledge yourself, learn something of the nature 
of the help I require. The work I have in hand will not demand 
simply physical courage. Tell me, would you dare to watch alone 
in the cathedral from dusk to midnight ?”’ 

I laughed. No especial resolution appeared to me to be re- 
quired for such a vigil. ‘‘ Provided that there is any sufficient 
motive for my doing so,’’ I said, ‘I should be quite prepared to 
spend the evening there.” 

«‘T can make no explanation at the present time,” replied my 
friend, ‘‘yet I know that you will accept my assurance that a 
sufficient motive exists. Think the matter over, and tell me to- 
morrow if I may rely upon you. If your answer is in the affirma- 
tive, contrive to remain in the cathedral after compline to-morrow 
evening; at midnight I will join you, and you shall then know 
more.” 

Of course I did not withdraw my offer on the following day. 
I really felt exceedingly curious to know the nature of this 
mysterious business which my friend had in hand, I attended 
the latest religious ceremonial in the cathedral, and in the dimly- 
lighted building found no difficulty in concealing myself. 

But, when left alone, I found my vigil far less easy and agree- 
able than I had expected. In the ghostly solitude of the place, 
as the hours crept slowly on, my nerves grew to a state of un- 
natural tension. I began to think-that midnight would never 
come, and that I could bear it no longer, when an appearance 
caught my sight which caused me to give a sudden start. 
It was a long thin streak of light, which seemed to be 
creeping along the pavement of the choir from one side to the 
other. A moment afterwards and I had satisfied myself as to 
the source from which it proceeded, for a small door opened in 
the wall near me, and from it two men entered the church. The 
first of these carried a dark lantern, and it was this light which, 
shining through a chink, had startled me; the second, 
who was wrapped in a large blue cloak, was my friend, Dr. 
Lancetowski. 

‘¢JT began to think you long in coming,” I said. 

«‘T do not doubt it,’”’ was his reply, “for I know better than 
you did three hours ago what a man of your temperament has to 
go through in such a watch, But now, tell me frankly, are 
you still resolved to help me in my undertaking? If you feel any 
desire to decline it, do not shrink from saying as much.” 

*‘T have not the least desire to do so,’’ I replied. ‘I had 
grown tired of the gloom of this place, nothing more; and I feel 
perfectly ready to share your adventure, whatever it may be.” 

*‘Good,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ we will proceed at once.’’ 

** But I am entitled to know something of our errand ?”” 

‘‘Hush!”? he answered. ‘ Wait till we are in a place of 
greater security. We may be overheard here,” and he bade his 
companion lead on. The person with the lantern obeyed. He 
was a grey-haired man, advanced in years, and I recognised in him 
the sacristan of the cathedral. 

We followed him to the angle of one of the western towers, 
where he led us down a cork-screw staircase; and at its bottom 
he unlocked a door which opened into a spacious crypt, the 
groined roof of which was supported on six massive pillars 
standing in two rows; whilst all round it ran arange of stone 
benches. 

On one of these a number of articles had been placed, among 
which I noticed some strong tools, with a collection of scientific 
apparatus of various kinds. The sacristan, having first locked the 
door, lighted a large lamp which stood with the other articles, and 
by its light I was able to observe the dimensions of the crypt. 

‘* What is this place ?” I asked of the sacristan. 

“In former times, sir, it was used by the canons for holding 
their secret chapters; but it is rarely visited nowadays. You see 
T have lighted the large lamp, for we need fear no interruption 
here.” 

«Ts this the end of our journeying ?” I asked of the Doctor. 

‘By no means. I understand that we have a considerable 
subterranean ramble before us, but I cannot give you much in- 
formation on the subject, as all beyond this place will be new to 
me. Here, my friend, recruit your strength from this flask, and 
we will proceed, We shall find more leisure for my explanations 
by and by.” 

Not unwillingly I accepted his invitation, as did also the 
sacristan. The Doctor then confided several light articles of 
his apparatus to my hands, and he himself took up some others 
and the lamp; whilst the sacristan, shouldering a crowbar and 
the heavier tools, again went first with his dark Jantern. 

He unlocked a smaller door than the one by which we had 
entered, and at the opposite end of the chapter-house; it opened 
ona somewhat narrow passage, along which we proceeded for 
about twenty or thirty yards; we then found ourselves at the 
head of another winding staircase, down which we went. It was 
of no great length, and at its bottom we entered a circular apart- 
ment some ten paces in diameter. Our guide called our attention 
to the walls of this place. They were not of masonry like those 
above, but were evidently hewn out of the solid sandstone cliff on 
which the cathedral and adjacent structures were built. 

Into this room, which seemed to have been formed as a kind of 
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vestibule, there was yet another door; this the sacristan opened, 
and disclosed a tolerably broad flight of steps, arched overhead, 
sleping in a straight line far into the darkness below. Down 
these steps we followed him, 


They were fairly easy of descent ; but it was a long flight, and 
we must have descended at least a hundred of them before we 
reached the bottom, When we had done soI was completely 
astonished at the dimensions of the apartment into which they 
brought us. We stood at the end of a long and lofty gallery, 
which seemed to me, by the light of the lamp, to be scarcely 
inferior in size to the cathedral itself, and I could distinguish that 
its roof of rock was hewn into a rude imitation of Gothic groin- 
work, 

We traversed this and two or three other rooms of the same 
character, though somewhat smaller in size. ‘‘ What,’’ I asked 
of my friend, ‘‘can have been the object in making these vast 
excavations, which must have involved enormous labour ?” 


‘“«Probably,”’ he answered, “they served as quarries for the 
buildings above; but they had uses of their own. During the 
troubles of former ages they are said to have been used as retreats, 
and as storehouses for valuable property ; and must then have been 
looked upon as highly important, though they are now useless and 
forgotten. Are you growing weary with your underground 
ramble ?”” ‘ 

‘‘By no means; my curiosity,is too much excited to permit of 
it, 

“That is well; for, as I understand our conductor, it is in a 
still deeper range of caverns that our business lies. Yes; here 
you see we descend again.”’ 

«And what,” I asked, ‘‘ may these lower excavations be to 
which we are going?” 

“In former days,’’ replied Lancetowski, ‘they were the 
burying-places of all the chief families of the district; but they 
have not been used for that purpose for something like a century 
and a half.” 

This flight of steps brought us to a succession of passages, 
in one of which our guide paused, and bidding us beware, 
showed us an opening in the floor which appeared to stretch 
much farther downwards than the rays of our lamp would illumi- 
nate. He threw a stone into the aperture, and for some seconds 
we heard it bounding from side to side, and at last there came a 
faint splash, as it fell apparently into water at a vast distance 
beneath us, 

“Tt is a well,” said the sacristan. ‘‘It is said to be sunk be- 
low the bed of the river. My father has told me that in the old 
times, when people took refuge in the caves, this well supplied 
them with water.” 


After this we passed along a passage for no great distance, and 
stopped before an iron door in its side. 

“ We have reached it at last, Herr Doctor,’’ said the old man ; 
and he pointed to an inscription over the doorway: ‘ his is the 
burying-place of the Barons von Puffenhardt.’’ 

We entered. It was an excavation not less than thirty feet in 
length. .All round it ran a sort of stone platform, and on this 
lay many heavy coffins, some separately, others piled together. 
The aged sacristan walked round and turned the light of the 
lamp on them, At length he placed his hand upon one which 
lay by itself. 

‘« This,”’ he said, ‘*‘ Herr Lancetowski, is the one you have need 
of. I will now fetch all the other things that you require;’’ and 
setting down the lamp, and taking up his dark lantern, he left us. 

** And now,’ I said, as soon as we were alone, ‘‘in the name 
of all that is mysterious, tell me what you are going to do?’ 

“‘Exactly,” replied Lancetowski. “Let us sit down ;” and he 
seated himself on a part of the stone platform which was free 
from the remains of medizval humanity, whilst I took my place 
by his side. 

‘“‘T must tell you,” he began, ‘‘that almost ever since I have 
been settled in this town I have been working ona line of 
research which many men would be inclined to laugh at. Ihave 
been seeking the absolute principle of life. I have brought 
all my scientific acumen to bear upon the subject, and have 
at last solved the problem. I, first of mankind, have learnt this 
grand secret,and more than this I have mastered its practical 
side; give me a body in whichlife is extinct, and I can reanimate 


I did not attempt to disguise my incredulity. ‘Ifso,”I said, 
‘your patients can never need to fear death.” 

*‘T see that you do not properly understand me. People 
generally die from diseases which unfit the body to retain that 
subtle fluid which we call ‘life.’ I have discovered the nature 
of that fluid, and can again infuse it into the bodies of 
any who die; but if the body is no longer capable of contain- 
ing it, my process would be applied to it in vain. 
Again, even in the few instances in which the body is left 
unimpaired, decomposition in a few hours sets in, the organs are 
unfitted to perform their functions, and the frame is rendered in- 
capable of being the abode of the vital principle. You see now 
how rarely my discovery can be made of practical importance.” 

“‘T do.’’ But now tell me in what way is our present expe- 
dition connected with this discovery of yours ? ” 

‘To that lam coming. Did you ever meet with the story of 
the Baron Gruffmann von Poffenhardt ?” 

‘‘“No—yes. I must have read it in one of the older guide- 
books. Of course—Von Poffenhardt of Castle Wessandstop—he 
was suffocated in his bed, was he not, by his ownservants, atthe 
instigation of his baroness? I remember it well now. Itisa 
tragic story ; one of the fellows confessed on his death-bed. His 
accomplice was broken on the wheel, and the lady beheaded.”’ 


‘Those were the circumstances,’ replied Lancetowski. 
‘‘ Well, he was buried in great haste with his ancestors in this 
vault. Now, you must know that the excavations in these rocks 
have a remarkable property, which they share with various 
similar ones in different parts of the world—the bodies deposited 
in them never suffer from decomposition. This is in some 
degree owing to the absence of moisture, and in some degree to 
a peculiar gas which emanates from the sandstone. Those buried 
here simply become dried—they undergo no other change. Now, 
this night I propose, with your help, to make my grand experi- 
ment. So far as I am aware, there is no reason why I should not 
restore the murdered Baron to life and health again, When I 
shall have resuscitated and given back to the world a man who 
has been absent from it for three centuries, I imagine that,I shall 
be in a position to silence all opponents.” 

‘‘And you have relied upon me for being your assistant in 
this ?” 

‘IT have, and the nature of the undertaking will explain my 
motives for putting your resolution to so severe a test. You will 
understand now how it would have been folly for me to have 
asked the assistance of any person upon whom I could not place 
the most implicit reliance.”’ 

‘*Yes, Iam perfectly satisfied. Is the sacristan also in your 
confidence ?”’ 

‘*No. He knows that I desire to make some professional ex- 
amination of the murdered Baron’s body. He is handsomely 
paid to be silent and to point it out to me, which last duty he is 
well qualified to perform, for his office has been hereditary for 
many generations.” 

As Lancetowski finished the old man came back with his load, 
and then carried in two or three heavy vessels filled with water, 
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which also had been previously conveyed to the upper excavations, 
Having done this, he inquired if his further presence were 
needed, handed the keys to my friend, and withdrew. 

He closed the door of the vault behind him, and the Doctor 
rose and locked it from within. ‘Now then,” he said, ‘we 
shall be secure from all intruders. Let us to work.” 


‘With the crowbar and other tools we forced off the heavy 
oaken lid of the coffin. The body was closely shrouded in what 
appeared to be a linen sheet, which, though brown with age, still 
resisted our efforts to tear it. We had to cut it away, and, that 
done, there lay the Baron yon Puffenhardt before us, perfect 
indeed in every limb and feature, but wasted and shrivelled till 
he bore about as much resemblance to a man as a Normandy 
pippin may do to an apple. 

The Doctor placed one of the vessels near the body, and 
poured into it the contents of one of his bottles. He then pro- 
duced an instrument, which would blow fluids into a fine spray, 
and with this he began to throw the contents of the vessel over 
the different parts of the body. This process we continued by 
turns for upwards of an hour. 

It was strange to watch how the rigid, dry, and shrivelled 
limbs gradually relaxed and became soft and plump under this 
treatment ; and still stranger to watch the change of the features. 
Except for the well-trimmed beard, and short, brown, curly 
hair, the face might have either been that of an old man or an 
old woman on the last verge of life; but, as the fluid penetrated 
the muscles, the visage slowly developed itself into that of a 
handsome determined-looking man of some forty years. The 
Baron von Puffenhardt must have been a fine fellow in his day. 


“©So far so good,’ exclaimed Lancetowski when we had 
attained this result, ‘* That which has next to be done I can do 
alone, and you are much in want of rest. ‘Try if you can go to 
sleep for half an hour; I will rouse you when I want help.” 

I obeyed him, and, wearied as I was, presently sank into a deep 
sleep. 

tai roused by Lancetowski shaking me by the shoulder. 

“‘ Quick,” he cried, ‘‘now is the time; you must help me at 
once !” 

Thus suddenly awakened I was unable for a moment to realise 
the strange scene around me. ‘Am [I still dreaming?’ I 
asked. 

‘No; youare, and must be, wide awake. Lend me a hand 
instantly. Every moment is of consequence at this stage of our 
work. A few minutes’ delay may ruin everything.” 

He had a curious instrument in his hand, of which the most 
striking feature was a large elastic bag, filled evidently with some 
kind of gas. Tothis there was attached a sort of mouth-piece, 
which he fitted closely over the Baron’s mouth, and having closed 
the nostrils with his thumb and finger, he directed me to press 
the bag. This inflated the lungs. Then he loosed the nose, and 
forced the inhaled gas from the chest by external pressure. We 
kept up this artificial respiration for some ten minutes, at the end 
of which time the Doctor told me that I must carry it on without 
his help, but that it must on no account be allowed to stop. 

In readiness he had an apparatus which looked to me like some 
unusual kind of galvanic battery. One wire from this he con- 
nected with the spine of his subject, and the other with the fore- 
head. No sooner was the connection made than I felt a kind of 
tremor pass through the body of the Baron, which so startled 
me as almost to cause me to relax my exertions; but a warning 
exclamation from the Doctor recalled me to the necessity of con- 
tinuing them. The tremor increased. I saw a smile of satisfac- 
tion pass over Lancetowski’s face. ‘‘ Remove the instrument,” 
he cried, ‘‘ and stand back.’’ 

As I obeyed him I noticed a spasmodic movement of all the 
muscles. The hands and features twitched; then the legs were 
drawn up and down as if in pain; anda second afterwards the 
silence of the vault was broken by an audible groan. 

Lancetowski’s great discovery was then no hallucination of his, 
but a thing proved! The Baron was alive again! He slowly 
opened his eyes, raised himself to a sitting posture, and looked 
round with an expression of the greatest bewilderment. 

‘© That accursed woman must have drugged my wine,”’ he said, 
presently, in a thick voice, and drawing his hand across his 
brow. ‘I amconfused by it still; or else this is all a horrible 
dream.” 

He spoke in so obsolete a dialect that, though I consider my- 
self a good German scholar, it was with difficulty I understood 
him, Neither of us made any answer, but Lancetowski stepped 
forward and threw his large cloak over the Baron’s shoulders. 


This action seemed to bring him more thoroughly to himself. 
“Who are you, fellow?” he demanded, in a sharp, haughty 
voice. . 

« Patience, Herr von Puffenhardt ; I am a physician, and you 
are under my charge.” 3 

«A foreigner, by his outlandish dress and tongue. Some 
scoundrel of a leech whom my precious Baroness has hired to 
poison me, I suppose.” And then, as he cast a glance round the 
vault: “ What does this mean? Do they dare to tax me with 
madness, that I am brought to this dungeon? It is a lie, I say 
—a conspiracy ; there is not a saner manin the Empire!” 

‘ Patience, Herr Baron; again I entreat you to be patient. 
You are unwell, and for your own sake must be calm. I will 
explain everything to you in due time.” j é 

‘* Patience! you hound. Whilst I am here stripped and ina 
dungeon? Ifthis be my wife’s doing, she shall smart for it, and 
so shall you, her accomplices. Ho! Max and Carl. Ho! there, 
fellows!” 

And calling to his followers for help, the Baron suddenly 
sprang up and seized the crowbar which lay near at hand. Our 
first impulse was to save ourselves from his fury, and both of us 
made a rush for the door. It was near being unfortunate for us 
that Lancetowski had locked it. The key was left in, but in my 
haste I turned it the wrong way, and our exit was effectually 
barred. 

But the Baron’s fury was of short duration. As he attempted 
to follow us he reeled and fell; and our momentary alarm over, 
we hastened to his side. He appeared to have fainted. The 
Doctor felt his pulse. ‘‘ Ah!” he said, ‘his will and temper are, 
you see, as powerful as ever; but he has at present little or 
no physical strength. This fit, however, is nothing; he will 
soon be round again.” : $ 

My friend was right. In a few minutes the patient opened his 
eyes. 
ee Herr Baron,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ though you are unwilling 
to admit it, you must now know how ill and weak you are. As 
your physician, I warn you not to agitate yourself.” : 

Von Puffenhardt uttered some sound between a sigh and a 
groan. ‘You are right, worthy Master Leech, you are right ; I 
feel my weakness now. I must have been ill and unconscious, 
[ will obey you: only say what has been the matter, and how 
J came into this strange place.” 

«‘ You shall hear all about it in due time, but first you must 
tell me if you can remember anything that has taken place.” 

«« TI remember nothing, except that my wine took an unusual 
effect on me last night, and that 1 had an ugly dream ; I thought 
that my two honest fellows, Max and Carl, were suffocating me 
with the pillows,” 

“Then listen, Baron; that fancy of yours was no dream, but the 
reality.” 
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“What! Do you say that the ungrateful dogs actually 
attempted to murder me? By the soul of the Kaiser! they 
shall hang for it.” 

«¢ They have already received their punishment, and so has your 
faithless Baroness, their instigator ; whilst you have been carried 
in your coffin to this vault—the burying-place of your family.” 

“How, man! Idonot comprehend you. Nay, but I see it. 
They laid me here for dead, and you, being a cunning leech, 
knew better, and have come hither to bring me to myself again. 
You have been my friend. Think not of the fright I gave you; 
yon shall be well rewarded. How many hours have I been lying 

ere 

‘Noble Baron, you have been in this vault some three hundred 

ears.” 
a Silence, fellow!” cried Von Puffenhardt, throwing himself 
forward, and speaking with much of his former fierceness. ‘‘ Do 
you take me for a fool that you dare to tell such lies in my pre- 
sence? Presume not to jest with me, or I will have you soundly 
punished.”’ 

But the Baron’s voice quivered at the last words, and it was 
pan he would not again be able to resort to violence; so the 

octor answered him quietly. ‘‘ However strange this may seem to 
you, I am uttering nothing more than the sober truth, as my 
friend here can bear me witness. Your threats of punishment, 
poor Baron, are idle now. Your order, and much more, yourself, 

ave lost their former power. This is the nineteenth century, 
and the world has greatly changed since your day.’’ 

‘*T will not believe it,” cried the other in a still excited though 
feeble voice. ‘‘Who ever heard such a story? Show me 
proof!” 

‘* Be calm,’’ replied Lancetowski. ‘I know perfectly well how 
improbable this must appear to you. You ask for proofs; look 
round you. Examine my dress and that of my friend. Did you 
éver see anything approaching the fashion of them in your own 
times. Consider this vault, where lie the coffins of your contem- 
poraries and immediate predecessors ; you may see that the stains 
and the dust of ages are upon them. Look at these instruments 
of mine, at thislamp: they all show a mechanical knowledge 
and skill of which your day was ignorant. Look at this,” and 
Lancetowski took up a copy of the Schwisselburg newspaper, in 
which some of his apparatus had been wrapped; ‘‘ here you may 
see printed the date of yesterday, with records of political and 
social events of an order of which you can have but little 
conception.”’ 

Gruffmann von Puffenhardt sat silent under this harangue, and 
took the paper in his hand like a man ina dream, I should say, 
from the way in which he handled it, that in his earlier years the 
Baron could not have had a very learned education. Doubtless, 
too, the type, spelling, and diction were so different from those of 
his own age as to make his native language look strange to him. 
In any case it took him many minutes to spell through a few para- 
graphs of the ‘‘ Latest Intelligence.” He laid it down with a look 
of hopeless bewilderment, ‘‘ What is it all about ?”’ he asked. 
‘What do they mean by ‘Electric Cable’? I suppose it must 
be as you say, yet it seems impossible. Three hundred years!” 

*¢ Science,’’ said the Doctor, ‘‘has made some strides in that 
time, or I should never have been able to restore you to life.” 

‘© Well, well, no doubt you have done your best to serve me; 
and shall not lose your reward. We will leave this place, and 
you shall come with me to my Castle of Wessandstop.” 

As Lancetowski was silent I took up the conversation. Whilst 
looking up the matters of interest in the neighbourhood, on my 
first arrival at Schwisselburg, I had read an account in an old 
topographical work of the picturesque ruins of Wessandstop, and 
had gone thither for the purpose of sketching. But I was disap- 
pointed. I found that a popuious manufacturing village had 
sprung up on the spot, and that the old walls had some years since 
been pulled down to make room for an enormous lucifer-match 
factory. This I communicated us briefly as I could to the Baron 

In spite of his weakness he turned sharply and fiercely on me. 
‘Tt is false,’”’ he cried. ‘‘ Wessandstop has been the home and 
stronghold of our illustrious family from the days of Charlemagne 
—no base mechanic would have dared to lay a finger on the walls 
—there lives not a noble rider of the house of Puffenhardt who 
would not have breathed his last before he would have suffered 
the castle of his ancestors to be destroyed.” 

‘Tt is quite possible, Baron,” answered Lancetowski, ‘that 
the Puffenhardts may have had all that affection for their ances- 
tral seat 6f which you speak, but this could be no protection to 
its ruined walls in our day, since it is matter of history that the 
family became extinct about the year 1690.” 


The expression of anger on the face of Von Paffenhardt gave 
place to one of sadness. ‘‘ Yet our lands,’’ he said, ‘ our broad 
lauds, that were granted to us by emperors—they still remain? I 
shall see my chase again, that I loved so well, with its spreading 
beeches ?”” 

‘In the account I read of the castle,” I replied, ‘‘ there was 
also mention made of the sylvan beauties of the chase at Wes- 
sandstop; so when I was upon the spot I took the trouble to 
make some inquiries respecting it. I learnt that the last of the 
ancient beeches had not been cut down till within the memory of 
some old persons, though no traces of it are now to be seen: 
part of its site is built over, and the remainder is under tillage.” 

** And,” continued the Doctor, ‘‘I imagine that the lands of 
your family have been so many times sold and subdivided, that 
you would now find it equally impossible to make out their 
boundaries and to recognise their features.” 


It was piteous to watch the Baron’s face as he realised these 
truths. He seemed quite subdued and crushed now. Presently 
he sree ‘And is all the world changed as much as Wessand- 
stop 

* You will not know it again. Railways and steamships, and 
cera and newspapers, and modern thought and progress 
have changed almost everything since your day,’’ and Lan- 
cetowski, quite unnecessarily as I thought, proceeded to give his 
patient a great deal of information on the present state of the 
world, social, political, and otherwise. As he talked on, the look 
of dejection on the poor Baron’s face grew deeper and deeper, 
and before the harangue was finished he sank back apparently 
quite overcome and exhausted. For some time he said nothing, 
except that once I heard him murmuring to himself, ‘* What shall 
Ido? Where shall I go? 


After a while, however, he roused himself, and again sitting 
up began to speak with considerable energy. ‘‘ You tell me that 
my family is extinct, my castle destroyed, my lands lost and 
alienated; that the whole world and course of human life are 
changed—there is no living being left in the world that could by 
any chance care for me, nor is there anything left for which I 
could care. What have I todo among mankind? What right 
have you to bring me back among them ?” 

‘“‘Life,’’? answered the Doctor, ‘in all ages is sweet. In re- 
storing life to you Ihave given you the most precious of all 
boons.”” 

** Life!’’ echoed the Baron. ‘For what do you take me? 
For a base plebeian like yourselves, that I should set such a value 
on mere empty life? J, who am a noble of the Holy Roman 
Empire, can care nothing for existence without honour, and 
place, and power, which are my rights in the world—without 
them life is far worse than worthless; and can you give these to 
me again? You know that you cannot, And, apart from this, 
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what can life be to one who must be wholly alone? There will 
be no man that can sympathise with me; my manners, habits, 
speech, my very thoughts, will all be out of date. I should be 
but a thing for boys to mock at. Oh! where shall I find a place? 
Shall I go into the world and proclaim myself the Baron von 
Puffenhardt ? You knowI cannot. I should only be scouted 
as an impostor ora madman. And now, knowing all this, how 
dared you to do me such wrong as to bring me back to life? 
What right had you to disturb my peaceful slumbers with my 
kindred dust?” 

‘* Gently, gently,” said Lancetowski. ‘‘You must not talk in 
this manner. Come with us, we will lead you from this gloomy 
place, and in the cheerful light of day you will be more calm, 
more rational. Come.” 

‘‘Never. Three hundred years lie between me and my proper 
place and generation—they separate me from all the pleasures, 
and rights, and hopes that made up my life, and I will not go 
forth into a world that could only be a more gloomy and dreary 
tomb than this. If you have one touch of justice or kindly feeling 
in your hearts, I entreat you to take again the life you have given, 
and to leave me here in peace among those with whom alone I 
can have any fellowship.” 

‘¢ That cannot be,”’ said the Doctor, and I added, ‘* We cannot 
murder you. Be ruled, come with us.”’ 

Nothing but despair and aversion were to be seen on the face 
of the unhappy Baron as he turned from us. 

‘What is to be done ?” I asked in French. 

‘* We must not leave him here,” was the answer in the same 
language. ‘‘ We must compel him to come to my house, or at 
least, first of all, to one of the uj per galleries, where we may 
furnish him with proper clothes. Open the door; I will help 
him to rise.” 

I endeavoured to do as my friend desired, but after being 
turned the wrong way it was no easy matter to force the key 
through the rusted lock. I was busied in doing so when I heard 
a sudden exclamation from Lancetowski, a heavy fall, and a groan. 
I turned round. The Baron lay along the floor, and in his side 
was plunged the sharp-pointed knife which had been lying beside 
the other instruments. 

‘* He has done it effectually this time,’’ said the Doctor, as he 
examined the wound. ‘it has entered the heart, and not even 
my skill can avail him. Gracious heavens! ‘That it should have 
come to this!’’ In spite of his professional calmness, he seemed 
no less overwhelmed than myself, 

For perhaps ten minutes, though it seemed a much longer time, 
we remained unable to do or to resolve on anything. At last we 
determined to replace the body in its coffin, and to restore it to 
its former resting-place. When this had been done, Lancetowski 
spread out his blood-stained cloak on the floor and began to fling 
into it all his bottles and apparatus in a confused heap. 

*‘ Have a care,” said I. 

“No matter,” was the answer, ‘‘let them break as they will,” 
and he drew the cloak together by its corners. I took up the 
lamp and tools, and went first: he followed with his load, and 
locked the door. We went on insilence till we reached the deep 
pit or well, before spoken of, when he called to me to stop. I did 
so. He laid down his bundle, and opening one corner threw 
into it the massive antique key, which closed the sepulchral 
chamber of the Von Puffenhardts ; then he tightly knotted up the 
cloak; 

“* What are you about to do?” I asked. 

‘To send the key of yonder hateful vault, with everything used 
in this accursed business, where no human eye will ever look 
upon them again—so—,” and he dropped the cloak with its 
contents down the black abyss. 

‘ There,” he said, when the dull distant splash told that it had 
reached the bottom—“ there, let all that rubbish lie till dooms- 
day. I shall never need it again ; for after this night’s experiences 
I make a solemn vow that I will never again in this manner 
tamper with the sacred laws of nature.” 

‘When I had regained my lodgings I fairly broke down, and 
for some weeks I lay ill there ; whilst during the greater part of that 
time Lancetowski himself was in too shattered a state to be able to 
attend me. After I had begun to recover he paid me a few visits, 
but we found that our meetings no longer brought their old 
pleasure to either of us, and only served to recall the horrors 
through which we had passed on that dreadful night. 

As soon as I was well enough to be moved I left Schwisselburg, 
and never afterwards returned to it. Lancetowski and I ex- 
changed two or three letters; and then, as if by mutual consent, 
ceased to correspond ; thus it was that our friendship came to an 
end. From the great success that he has achieved in other fields 
I feel sure that the vow he made that morning in my presence 
has been religiously kept. 


BRIGHAM YOUNG AND THE GOAT. 
By HowarpD PAUL, 


SypNEY SmiTH’s observation about alluding disrespectfully to 
the equator, springs to my mind when I am compelled to speak 
the opposite of reverential of a prophet who was also a seer and 
revelator to boot. I mean the late Brigham Young, of Salt Lake 
City, State of Utah, U.S. America. A prophet is supposed to 
be a superior sort of person (sporting prophets perhaps excepted), 
and if Mr. Young did not particularly admire mankind, there can be 
no doubt in regard to his feelings as far as womankind is con- 
cerned. Witness his ample and extended nuptial roll, to say 
nothing of his forty-six recognised sons and daughters living in 
and about Salt Lake City, ard utterly ignoring, except by the 
gentlest of hints, various progeny scattered up and down the State 
of Utah, the result of his starring expeditions to the provinces 
when he went forth with his little band of erotic apostles to 
strengthen the faith of wavering converts to Mormon principles. 


One fact is undoubted. He found the site of the city a howl- 
ing wilderness, and left it to blossom like the rose. Great credit 
is due to the old seer for this advancement, for he found time to 
have a hand in every projected enterprise. He laid out the city, 
planned the Tabernacle, Temple, and public offices, and curiously 
enough opened a theatre and managed it himself. And 
a very good theatre it is too, as large as the London 
Adelphi, with excellent accommodation before and behind 
the curtain. In the early days, before the opening of the Pacific 
Railway, and before travelling dramatic companies called at Salt 
Lake City ex route to San Francisco, the plays represented were 
acted by the Mormons themselves, and in looking over a file of 
old bills, which, by the way, were about the size of half-sheets of 
note-paper, I found the Lady of Lyons and Sux and Cox inces- 
santly to the fore, the female réles being impersonated by men. 
Brigham's ‘* head was level,’”’ as the Yankees say, on one point : 
his followers must be provided with amusement, and the theatre 
was a convenient and interesting form. When the colonists got 
going a bit, and matters had settled down into proper working 
order, balls and hops grewjinto favour, and the Mormons decidedly 
are the dancingest and playgoingest people I ever visited. One 
of Brigham’s daughters was the first actress who ever appeared on 
the boards of the Salt Lake Theatre, and three years ago two of 
his grand-daughters were members of the stock company. The 
manager of the theatre, Mr. Hiram Clawson, had four wives, two 
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of whom were the Prophet’s daughters, and his children were 
engaged about the theatre in various capacities—one of his sons, 
‘ Johnny,” a bright lad, acting as call-boy. 

Brigham Young employed his theatre as a medium for the in- 
troduction of ‘‘ideas,.”’ By an astute system of neat interpolation 
he would write in speeches that had little to do with the play 
represented, but which advocated his particular views. At one 
time the introduction of goats into the ‘city occupied much of his 
attention, Somehow his people kicked against this sagacious 
animal. Horses, cows, sheep, pigs, dogs, and cats were all very 
well, but they felt they could get along nicely without goats. It was 
part of Brigham’s policy not to be defeated in small things. He 
argued that if his followers ‘‘ headed him off” in minor matters 
they would want their way in major concerns. He did not ap- 
prove of the thin edge of the wedge. At conferences, at caucuses, 
at council meetings he talked goat to his flock, but there was a 
languid response. In vain he cracked up the ornate personal 
appearance of a fine goat, its frugal habits, its intelligence, and 
its miraculous powers of digestion. He went so far as to pro- 
claim it ‘¢a noble animal,” a phrase that has been rather mono- 
polised by the horse. He protested that its milk was a valuable 
article of diet, and that, properly cooked, its flesh resembled 
high-class veal. The old Prophet clearly had goat on the brain. 
One would have thought that an animal with such an accommo- 
dating appetite would have been a favourite with the poorer 
class of Mormons, for it is a well-ascertained fact that a vigorous 
goat can eat tin-cans, hoop-skirts, boarding-house steaks, old 
boots, German sausage, and other delicacies of the season. 
Besides, it is not affected by deadly substances. Strychnine and 
arsenic are nothing more than rich spices, and have no other effect 
than thatof stimulating its appetite. Despite these constitutional 
advantages, goat did not go down with the Latter Day Saints. 

Then Brigham thought of the theatre, and opined that a senti- 
mental interest in the animal might be cultivated. The drama olf 
Zsmeralda was put in rehearsal. A large, handsome, healthy 
he-goat was procured, went into active training, and seemed 
amenable to dramatic tuition. Brigham himself looked after the 
rehearsal, especially the scenes where the goat appeared. He in- 
terpolated an episode to illustrate the affectionate docility of the 
creature. Esmeralda walked pensively round the stage, and he 
proposed that the goat should amble by her side, and now and 
again rub his head against her dress, and, if possible, look up into 
her eyes. The goat being an amateur, and new to the stage, did 
not rapidly fall into the Prophet’s ideas, and turned so rusty and 
pugnacious that the lady who played Esmeralda despaired of pro- 
ducing the desired effect. Brigham, instead of reproaching the 
goat, rather snubbed the actress, which made a bother all 
around. He undertook to show her how the business might 
be managed. Procuring a huge bunch of greens, he pre- 
ceded the goat, which followed him promptly, but resolutely 
declined to rub his head against the legs or gaze upward. He 
kept his eyes steadily on the greens, and when they were finished 
stood stock still, In vain Brigham coaxed, and flattered, and 
caressed. The goat, getting tired of the whole business, began 
to sulk and sigh for the open air. The Prophet was beginning to 
lose his serenity of mind, and gave the quadruped a gentle tap 
with his cane to animate him, The goat instantly resented this 
as a bitter insult, and ‘went for’”’ the Prophet, who, in his sur- 
prise, accidently dropped his cane. In stooping to pick it up the 
goat saw his advantage in the majestic breadth of person pre- 
sented to his infuriated gaze, and, making a sudden and savage 
rush, butted the Prophet clean into the ochestra, where he fell 
into the big drum, sent a trombone flying into the air, and 
frightened two or three of the fiddlers out of their seven senses. 
The goat then calmly walked up the stage with the triumphant 
air of a star artiste who had brought down the house in his great 
scene: 

Brigham, happily, was not injured, but he was indignant. It 
was clear that goats were ungrateful. After picking himself up, 
and giving himself time to recover his self-possession, he returned 
to the stage. There was mischief in the eye of the animal, for no 
sooner did the Prophet, his face as red as the edges of boiled beef, 
approach him than he made a fearful plunge at him which bent 
him double. Brigham, it will be remembered, was a somewhat 
globular person, and his summit was almest as high above the 
level of the sea when prostrate as when standing erect. The prc- 
tuberance bothered the goat. Previous experience had taught 
him that when he had butted a man efficiently his enemy’s per- 
pendicular height was materially diminished, and the intelligent 
animal was not unnaturally puzzled when the form of the burly 
Brigham reared itself defiantly above him. The consequence was 
that the goat, now that his blood was well up, proceeded to 
ad ninister a series of healthy and well-directed butts in various 
parts of the pulpy person of Brigham, and the chances are that 
he would have kept on butting till the present moment if a brace 
of comedians had not interfered and dragged the animal bodily 
out of the theatre. The old Seer and Revelator made his way 
wearily home after this ignoble conflict, and a liberal application 
of arnica and consolation by half-a-dozen wives soon brought him 
round. The thought must have struck him that it was easier to 
manage masses of men than to train a single goat. Asmeralda 
was quietly withdrawn, and the subject of extending goats in Utah 
was never again suggested. 


“ONE GOOD TURN DESERVES 
ANOTHER.” 


THE venerable old adage of ‘‘ Handsome is as handsome does ” 
met with a somewhat new reading the other evening by our friend 
and considerable “pitcher,” Tom Bown, who, having called for 
a glass of bitter at the Magpie and Stump, tendered in payment 
a new-looking half-crown, which was the only piece of current 
coin in his possession. He was just in the act of quaffing the 
liquor when he was stopped by the barmaid, who pronounced 
the money to be ‘‘a right down bad ’un.”” 

“Well, this is a go,” said Tom, ‘‘it really is too bad. I 
haven’t another fraction with me.” : 

‘Yes, it's too bad for us,” said the girl, returning the ccin 
with one hand, while she regained the glass with the other. 

Luckily Brown was known by sight at the Magpie and Stump, 
and the loss of the beer was the only inconvenience he experi- 
enced, and, after invoking an immense number of strangely sound- 
ing blessings on the head of the unknown person who had given 
him the counterfeit coin, he started homewards. 

Unfortunately, the night, like the half-crown, was a very bad 
one; the rain was coming down in torrents. As he gained the 
street a hansom passed plying for a job. In an instant Tom rose 
to the situation, 

“One good turn deserves another,” mused he, and he turned 
into the cab. i 

On arriving at his destination, barely two miles, he gave the 
cabby the rejected piece of silver, asking him fora shilling change, 
which having been handed to him by the unsuspecting Jehu, he 
repaired to a neighbouring tavern to indulge in the much wanted 
bitter of which he had been previously disappointed. : 

The order was given and executed, and for the second time he 
was about to quench his thirst, when, horror upon horror, he was 
stopped by the barman. Zhe shilling he had just received from 
the cabman was a bad one too. 
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“THE FLYING DUTCHMAN,” 
(A Sequel to the Opera.) 
Act IV.—ApprEp spy Henry HERSEE, 


In Richard Wagner’s three-act opera, Der Fliegende Hollander, 
Anglicé, The Flying Dutchman, the chief personages are Captain 
Vanderdecken (the real original Flying Dutchman); Senta, a 
Norwegian maiden; Eric, a young hunter; and Daland, the 
father of Senta. The Dutchman—doomed to combat with ocean 
tempests throughout eternity, because he had been guilty of the 
unseamanlike offence of using bad language (!) when off the 
Cape of Good Hope—can only obtain release from his torments 
by gaining the love of a woman ‘‘ faithful unto death,” and he 
is allowed to visit land every seventh year in search of this paragon. 
He finds her in Senta, whose capacity of being ‘‘ faithful unto 
death ”’ is exhibited in her treatment of her betrothed lover, Eric. 
She jilts that luckless youth in the most hard-hearted manner, for 
the sake of saving the Dutchman. The third act concludes with 
the sinking of the Dutchman's ship, and the suicide of Senta, 
who throws herself into the ocean. 


ACT IV. 


Scene: The public parlour of the ‘* Vanderdecken’s Head,” 
at the port of Wagnerheim, on the coast of Rosacarlia. Longi- 
tude uncertain ; latitude, very wide. At the rising of the cur- 
tain LORD WILLIAM SMITH, an English tourist, and Mr. 
CAMERA COLLODION, a photographer, are discovered. 


Lorp SmitH.—Awfully glad to meet you. So you have 
come all this distance for the sake of photographing the Flying 
Dutchman ? 

CoLLopion.—Yes, my lord. The London market is over- 
stocked with portraits of lovely women, and of women who think 
themselves lovely. The shop-boys have covered the walls ot 
their garrets with the cartes de visite of female aristocrats ; and 
photographers can no longer afford to pay 2d. a copy royalty to 
anyone less exalted than a duchess. We want startling novelties, 
and Captain Vanderdecken’s portrait is sure to sell. 

Lorpd SmitH.—His miraculous escape from drowning, ten 
years ago, made a great sensation. Here he comes. 


(Enter VANDERDECKEN. ‘Boom! boom! boom!” from the 
orchestra.) 


Lorp SMITH.—What means that row ? 

Van.—That’s my “leit motive.’ Don’t make light of it. 

Coty.—Captain, before I depart, have I your permission to 
take a portrait of the lovely Senta—I mean Mrs. Vander- 
decken ? 

VAN.—Yes ; if you can persuade her; but she’s in bad—— 

CoLy,—WNot bad health ? 

VaANn.—Bad temper. Says I drink too much of the stock, and 
lays down the law about the profits. When ask for ‘‘schnaps,”’ 
she shnaps at me. I fear my frau, although I am no coward. 

Loxp SmiTH.—Middle-aged frows are generally froward. 

Cort.—The sun shines brightly. I hop2 to take a splendid 
negative of her. 

VAN.—I’ve taken negatives from her—all the morning. You 
will find her in the bar. [Zxit CoLLopIon. 

Lorp SmiTH.—Captain, I long to hear the tale of your escape 
from drowning ? 

VAN (suspiciously).—You are not a special correspondent ? 

LorD SMITH.—No. 

Van.—Nor an American interviewer ? 

Lorp SmiITtH.—No; a bona-fide traveller. 

VAN.—My tale is briefly told. When I went on board of my 
ship, at theend of the third act, I put ona Boyton suit, and provided 
myself with half a hundredweight of Liebig’s Extractum Carnis, 
twenty tins of compressed Swiss milk, and a spare Boyton dress 
for Senta, who swam likea fish until we met. The little duck 
was none the worse for her ducking, and soon donned her Boyton 
suit. For fifteen weeks we floated on the sea, singing endless 
melodies in C major on the chord of the 37th, and at last we 
drifted into this port of Wagnerheim. The local Barnum offered 
splendid terms; we were shown round the country as a real live 
merman and his mermaid, and saved enough money to buy the 
lease of this public-house. 

Lorp SMITH.—Were you not recognised ? 

Van.—Alas! yes. My prosy old father-in-law, Captain 
Daland, came here with his ship ; came to our bar for drink; re- 
cognised Senta and myself at once; struck an attitude, and 
denounced us to the customers, in a recitative which lasted forty 
minutes. : 

Lorp SMITH.—Your business was ruined ? 

VAN.—Not at all. The news spread like wildfire. The bar 
was thronged all day ; tourists came from all parts of the world 
to hear my wondrous tale, and to take something ‘‘ for the good 
of the house.” In order to keep pace with the demands for locks 
of our hair, we were obliged to put on three fresh wigs every day, 
and the sign of the house—formerly known as ‘‘ The Octopus ” 
—was changed to ‘The Vanderdecken’s Head.’ We have 
made money ; and still 1am not happy. My wife has a deuce of 
a temper. 

LorD SMITH (sighing).—JZ am a married man. 

VAN (sighing).—Then we sympathise. Jy plan is, to mollify 
my frau by professing passionate love for her. I—that is—I dis- 
semble. Try my plan! 

Lorp SMITH (s?ghing).—You have touched a chord—pray 
excuse me ? [Zxit, sighing. 

VAN (solzs).—I should like a pipe, if my wife would let me 
have amoment’s peace. But, soft, I scent a Senta in the air. 
She comes ! 


(Znter SENTA, at centre door.) 


VAN.— Welcome, sweet wife. Heaven sent a boon, indeed, 
when it sent a Senta to these arms ! 

SENn.—Dis Senta don’t dissent at all from that remark. 

VAN.—I was about to smoke the pipe of peace. 

SEN.—Were you? (Breaks his pipe in half.) 
you may smoke a piece of pipe. 

VAN.—My darling; am I not master here ? 

SEN.—What? What??? (Tears out a handful of his 
whiskers.) You master, eh? 

VAN.—My darling, I love to see-you in a playful mood; but 
would rather you practised hair-dressing on our poodle. (Combs 
the remains of his whiskers.) 

SrNn.—Go, and mind the bar. The English photographer wants 
to take my portrait. 

Van.—lI have given him my permission. 

Srn.—Have you? Ihave given me, which is much more to 
the purpose. Be off. He is coming here, with his apparatus. 

VAn.—I object to leaving you alone with him, sweetest. 

SEN.—Do you? (Flies at him and scratches his face.) Be off 
at once, or I shall lose my temper ! 

VAN. (meekly)—I'm going, love. 


There! Now 


Lively little darling ! 
(Enter COLLODION, with apparatus.) 


Cori.—Dearest madam, you must fix your glance on me. Let 
me first arrange your hands. (Zakes her hand in his.) What 
lovely hands! (Kisses them.) Forgive me! Your beauty be- 
wilders me. (Puts his head under curtain of camera.) 


[Zxit. 
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SEN. (aside)—What enchanting manners these London photo- 
graphers have! Are they all like him, I wonder ? 

CoLtt.—Ah, madam, Captain Vanderdecken is indeed to be 
envied) Yet do you not sometimes think of your first lover, 

ric 

SEN.—Think of him sometimes ? I think of him always. I 
are him! And often, when alone, I call to him fondly, ‘ Eric! 

ric 

CorLt.—You do? Then, in Cockney phrase, ‘’ere e’ comes!” 
Zeer off his false beard and whiskers.) Behold your faithful 

ric! 

SEN.—Eric! (Rushes into his arms, They embrace.) 

Eric.—Senta! My Senta! ‘Faithful unto death.” For 
ten weary years I have looked forward to this day. I sold my 
farm, went to London, learned the intricate art of photography, 
made profitable commercial arrangements with fashionable beau- 
ties, and became rich—rich, my Senta! 

SEN.—(Aside) Rich! (aloud) Eric, I love thee! 

Eric.—Be mine! Fly with me to London. If I remember 
rightly, you were not married to the Dutchman ? 

SEN.—Of course not. 

Ertc.—Then fly with me, and let the Flying Dutchman catch 
us if he can. We will be married at St. George's, Hanover 
Square, by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and my young men 
shall photograph the bride and bridesmaids, Your portrait shall 
be seen in every street, and every London gent will buy a like- 
ness of ‘‘ the beautiful Mrs, Collodion.’’ You shall be taken in 
riding-dress, walking-dress, in a high dress, in a very, very low 
dress, swinging in a hammock, climbing a ladder—in ai sorts of 
poses. Your box at the opera shall be thronged with noble 
admirers ; earls shall fight for the privilege of putting your shawl 
around those lovely shoulders; dukes shall give you diamond 
bracelets for each of your gloves; aud your faithful Eric, alias 
Collodion, will give you, for pin-money, the regular 2d. a copy 
royalty. 

Srn.—These temptations are irresistible. But how are we to 
escape ? 

COLL.—My clipper steam yacht is ready ; steam up! Let us fly 
together! (Zhey fly together.) 


(Descriptive orchestral musio, during which LORD SMITH enters, 
He seats himself, and tries to beat time to the music. Asnobody 
ts looking he falls asleep. Twenty minutes later, he is 
awakened by a grand orchestral crash, assisted by 35 trombones, 
75 drums, and a triangle.) 

Lorp SmitH.—Bravo! Bravo! Splendid! 


Talk of Mozart, 
and Beethoven, and Mendelssohn ! 


Why, they are not fit to—— 


(Enter DALAND, breathless.) 


DALAND.— Where is my son-in-law ? 

Lorp SmiTH.—How the deuce should’ I know? Who zs your 
son-in-law ? 

DALAND.—The licensed victualler who keeps this house. 
(Shouting.) Vanderdecken ! Captain Vanderdecken ! 

(Enter VANDERDECKEN. ‘Boom! Boom! Boom!” from the 
orchestra.) 

Van.— What is the matter ? 

DALAND.—Alas, alas! I bring you fearful tidings. You have 
been cruelly betrayed and deserted, The London photographer 
was Eric, in disguise! He hailed me from his steam yacht ; 
Senta was standing by his side, They bade me tell you that they 
are off to England. Senta begs you will not be anxious on her 
account. She is quite safe, and so is the cash-box, which she has 
taken with her. 

Van.—And do you mean to say that she has deserted me for 
that pitiful Eric, who was always howling out his complaints to 
her, instead of pitching into me, like a man ? 

Lorp Su1rtH.—What could you expect ? 

“‘On revient toujours 4 ses premiers amours !” 

VAN.—Just so; I don’t understand Greek. But, shall I 


never, never, see her more ? 
DALAND.—Alas, neyer more ! 


(VANDERDECKEN folds his arms, dances the Sailor's Hornpipe, 
cuts six, throws a double summersault, and strikes an attitude.) 


VAN.—Hooray! Hoo—ray! I'll stand drinks for the company ! 
(Dances a cellar-flap.) My whiskers will henceforth be safe, and 
T’llbe ‘drunk on the premises” as oftenasI please. Business 
will flourish. Crowds of inquisitive tourists will flock hither, to 
learn the ‘latest particulars” of my mel—ha! ha!—my 
melancholy story ; 

And thus, my friends, '‘ The Vanderdecken’s Head ” 

Skall thrive—upon The Vanderdecken’s Tale ! 


CURTAIN, 


FRIGHTED WITH FALSE FIRE, 


AN OLD CORNISH CHRISTMAS STORY, FOUNDED 
UPON FACTS. 


By A: HoH. WALL, 


CHAPTER I. 


THE time was full of dismay and trouble, and the place, 
England, was as aship on a tempestuous sea, with never a hope 
outside its own fragile creaking planks. Above, below, and 
around, spread darkness and horrible threatenings. There was 
anarchy in Scotland, where French agents were striving mis- 
chievously against England. In France there was civil war—of 
all wars the most horrible. Germany was steeped to the lips in 
vice and misery ; Italy, Portugal, and the Netherlands languished 
in the iron grip of Europe’s terror—Spain, which was then the 
great dominant power of the world, haughty, wealthy, treacherous, 
cruel, and unscrupulous. In every city, court, and country, the 
disguised agents of Spain were at their secret work. They fanned 
into a fiercer heat the fast-spreading flames of rebellion in Ire- 
land, where castles, churches, and villages stood empty and 
desolate, blackened with fire and stained with blood in the midst 
of uncultivated fields, wherein the bodies of men, women, and 
children who had been starved to death, or brutally murdered, 
rotted unburied. Wherever a spark of discontent existed, Spain’s 
wandering devils were found to blow it into flame. Country 
gentlemen and nobles of the court, who, despite cruel persecution 
and bitter humiliations, still clung to the faith of their fathers, 
insulted and degraded in the eyes of the law and their 
neighbours to the very verge of treason, being deceived by specious 
promises went further and were their victims by the score. On 
the other hand, if the Puritans hated Catholic Spain, and every- 
thing Spanish, as they hated Satan himself, yet they were only 
restrained from rebellion by patriotism and Protestantism. But 
thus restrained they were nobly true ; praying, even in prisons. at 
the whipping-post, and on the pillory, that God would preserve 
their country, and, in His mercy lengthen the life and glorify the 
reign of their cruel persecutor—that brave, stout-hearted, reso- 
lute queen, Elizabeth, It was indeed an evil time, with never a 
country under the sun that could advance a claim to the posses- 
sion of civil or religious liberty ; and to that time belongs the old 
Cornish Christmas story we are about to tell, 
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Sir John Coute was then Her Majesty's Master of Ordnance. 
He resided on his fine paternal estate at Horeham, near 
Thaxted, in Essex, not far from where the river Chelmar has its 
rise. His manor house was a noble building erected by his grand- 
father in the reign of Henry VIII., with a wide expanse of water 
beside it and a great park surrounding it. It was famous through- 
out the land for its frequent feastings and merry-makings. 

When the plague, brought home by the English troops from 
Havre, devastated London in 1563 Sir John, by command of 
Queen Elizabeth, was constrained to entertain at Horeham Hall, 
so long as the sickness prevailed, that high and mighty personage, 
the Spanish Ambassador, together with all his numerous friends, 
followers, and servants. The cost was ruinous, for Sir John 
spared for nothing that might give pleasure to his distinguished 
guests, and was as genial and generously free of hand and purse 
as if, instead of being on the verge of bankruptcy, he was master 
of untold wealth. 

It was during this visit that a company of players, being also 
driven by the plague from London, came to Horeham by permis- 
sion of the gallant young Earl of Essex, whose livery they. had the 
honour of wearing. They were received with hearty welcoming, 
and were in aig! respect well used. A stage was put up for 
them in the great hall, on which they played before the ambas- 
sador and his suite, Sir John Coute, his only daughter Editha, and 
many of the neighbouring lords and gentry. The players were all 
young men of good learning and inanners, twelve in number. 
They had a wardrobe of great costliness, each man’s share in 
which was valued at about two hundred pounds, then a truly 
large sum. Its materials were cloth of gold, satin, and velvet, and 
its ornaments lace and spangles of precious metals. The master 
was a Fellow of King’s College at Cambridge, where he had 
played before the queen so much to her delight that she had 
awarded him a pension of twenty pounds per annum. The 
women’s parts were played by some pretty, effeminate-looking, 
well-trained boys, whose clear, pure voices were very sweet to 
hear; and, for representing parts too mean to be undertaken by 
members of the company they had hirelings, the players them- 
selves receiving no regular wage, but sharing all they obtained in 
common, like a band of loving brothers. You may be sure they 
did not go empty away from Horeham Hall. 

Sir John’s daughter Editha was, it is said, ‘a proper and 
learned young lady of great gentleness and beauty,” but so ma- 
jestically tall for a woman, and of such fine proportions, that, as 
one jocularly said, if dressed as a boy she would look more. like 
one than did either of the real boys who were women.actors, they 
being so very slight and small in stature that both on and off the 
stage they looked as much like girls as boys—a saying which 
Mistress Editha took to heart and brooded over, to her great un- 
doing, as presently was to be perceived, She was a charming 
creature, this Sir John’s daughter, seventeen years old, with a fair 
oval face of glowing pink and white, large soft grey eyes, and 
luxuriantly long brown hair. The players, talking amongst them- 
selves, said her presence was more to them than all the rest of the 
audience—she listened with such eager earnestness to the sweet 
harmony of their poet’s words, her colour coming and going, her 
breast heaving and falling, and the light in her beautiful eyes 
melting into softness or flashing into fire as the passions their 
eloquence appealed to varied with the characters and incidents. 
One of the women-actors said he would give all he might earn in 
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| the next twelve months to see her once play his part, and the 


odd idea of a gentlewoman turning player to act a woman’s part 
set them all laughing; it was so absurd. But the lad, whose 
name was Alexander Cooke, said he saw no good reason why 
women should not be players, and hoped to see them on the stage 
yet before he died. But he never did.* 

Amongstthese players was a tall, squarely-built, handsome young 
man, named John Hemmings, whose playing Sir John’s daughter 
enthusiastically commended ; he spoke his lines—she said—with 
such nice discrimination of tone, and with such deep feeling. 
The young lady was very curious about him, made many inquiries 
as to what family he came of, and where his home was. She 
sighed when they told her that he was of obscure origin, and 
had been a printer, that his parents resided in Warwickshire, 
where he was born.t Warwickshire, she said, must be a very 
long way from Essex, and so saying sighed. And then she 
wanted to know in what part of Warwickshire he was born? and 
where he resided when he was not traveiling ? and what was his 
age ? and altogether took so much interest in this manly young 
player that she set her attendants laughing and whispering 
amongst themselves, and grimacing one to another in a way that 
raised her blushes, and made her speak to them quite angrily, 
which was not by any means her wont, for she was gentle and 
soft-spoken even to her horse and dog—especially to her hound, 
a huge, powerful beast that was her constant attendant. 

The players in due time went their way, and, the plague having 
ceased, the ambassador and his locust-like swarm went back to 
London, and poor Sir John began to be closeted during long 
interviews with his careworn, anxious-looking old steward, 
He was so deeply involved in debts and difficulties that it was not 
likelyhe would long retain his beautiful park and mansion. Then 
came a lawyer, with “‘ dapper clerk larded with ends of Latin,” 
at whom the jolly Sir John swore roundly, but to little effect, 
and within a month of their going, the knight dismissed his 
servants, shut up.his house, and suddenly went away himself, 
leaving his daughter to the care of an old friend and neighbour, 
from whose castle one morning in the summer of 1566, she, too, 
suddenly disappeared, Her anxious and sorrowing friends and 
relatives sought for her in every direction for months without 
success. 

In the year following this strange disappearance certain com- 
merce-loving merchants of Genoa, intending to set up a bank in 
the Low countries, sent out ships, belonging to the province of 
Biscay, laden with gold and silver money. Being chased by 
French privateers, they sought refuge off the English shore, and 
most of them found safety within the great rocky arms of the 
Cornish coast, at a place then called Smithoke in Vale-mouth 
(now known as Falmouth), just where the great castlesof Pen- 
dennis and Saint Mawes stood like giant sentinels to guard the 
intricate bay. There wasin those days no town of Falmouth, 
merely a blacksmith’s forge, which gave the place its name, a few 
fishermen’s huts, and a long, low, rudely-built alehouse, kept by 
one Dame Arddun, who seldom had to complain of too many 
customers, 


The Cardinal de Chatillon was then a refugee in this country, 
and when he heard of the treasure of gold and silver being landed 
on the Cornish coast and taken up into the woodland town of 
Penryn, which stood close by on the side of a hill, strongly 
entrenched and walled in, with its three great towers peering 
over the tree-tops like ambushed giants keeping a stern look-out, 
he hurriedly demanded an interview at court, where he gave 
such reasons for detaining the treasure, that the queen and her 
ministers determined not to give it up. 

Said the cardinal to the queen, if it goes to the Netherlands, it 
will merely aid the fiendish Duke of Alva to exterminate the Pro- 
testants, and neither the King of Spain nor his creatures have any 


* He became famous as a performer of Shakspeare’s female characters, 
and died in 1614. 

+Afterwards a great friend of Shakspeare, who mentions him in his 
will. Hewas one of the editors of the first printed edition of Shakspeare’s 
Plays, and died a very rich old man in 1630, 
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right so to use it ; whereas if you hold it in trust for the Genoese 
merchants, giving fair interest for its use, it will replenish the 
royal treasury, which sorely needs replenishing, and satisfy the 
owners, who will know that their capital is safer than it could be 
in any other hands, and also that they are duly profiting by their 
venture. 

There is, we think, no record of what the Genoese merchants 
thought of this high-handed arrangement, but that was a matter 
of very little consequence in those untradesmanlike days. The 
queen approved the cardinal’s politic advice, and so did her 
great minister, Cecil; and so, when the mighty and terrible King 
of Spain laid formal claim to the possession of both ships and 
money, English Elizabeth fearlessly and frankly replied that the 
money was none of his, and that none of it should he have. As 
to the ships, they were in Vale-mouth Bay, whence he might fetch 
them if he could. 

The result of this saucy and daring message was Spain’s im- 
mediate proclamation of war against England. 

Then the bold, lion-like ‘‘king in petticoats”? came forth in 
her strongest, and the heart of every loyal subject beat proudly 
high. Armed men sprang up in every direction, and marched 
towards the coast; beacons were set up on every chalky and 
rocky headland, crowds of workmen swarmed along the sands 
and cliffs, rolling huge boulders down or up into the landing 
gaps, digging trenches, erecting temporary ramparts for the 
protection of archers and arquebusiers, the ordnance, and 
cannon. Spade and mattock rang out by night and day all along 
the coast of Cornwall, where torches - flared through the long 
hours of the winter nights, and bands of Saxon workmen and 
militia came flocking amongst a people to whom they were as 
foreigners speaking in an unknown tongue ; for in Cornwall they 
still used the language of their old British ancestors, and knew no 
other. Then Dame Arddun was no longer idle; she was over- 
whelmed with customers, and she was wearied to death at first 
by the frequency with which, in reply to demands she didn’t 
understand, she had to answer in her own tongue :— 

‘Mee a nairdra conza Sawznect”’ (‘* I speak no Saxonage’’). 

But in quick time, being stimulated by her love of money, the 
old Cornish ale-wife not only managed to understand her foreign 
customers’ vigorously-expressed signs and make her own no less 
vigorously-expressed signs understood, but she actually mastered 
three entire words in Saxonage, and never any more. 

When she presented the wooden mug of ale she would say 
“Penny,” and while that coin—which was the usual price of the 
drink—was being produced, other impatient and thirsty customers 
being invariably waiting, she would add, ‘‘Come! Quick!” 
And that was how her inn became known as ‘‘ Penny-come- 
quick,’ and why a portion of Falmouth still bears that name. 


CHAPTER II, 


On the dark ridge of a rocky hill commanding a wide prospect 
of dreary and barren moorland, a group of weary horsemen have 
paused beside a covered waggon, with men and boys a-foot, 
and a few quiet dogs. A drizzling rain is falling ; and coming 
mournfully out of the mist on their right hand they hear the 
hollow moaning of the sea. Behind them the rough uncertain 
track by which they ascended goes down into the mist and gloom. 
Above is a cloudy sky, fast darkening into night, wild and weird- 
looking, with a long, low gleam of dusky fire fading in the west. 
The wind goes by with a sound of outcast loneliness, in sym- 
pathy with their melancholy feelings. The men wear broad- 
brimmed slouched hats, long loose riding boots, and thick 
capacious cloaks, They are strolling-players, going to Penryn. 

‘¢ How far are we from Arwinnick House, Petterson?’ asks 
one, shivering as he speaks. 

‘* Are there no taverns in this land of eternal rain and mist ?”’ 
enquires another, with a sigh. 

“‘T'll pledge thee anon, my boys, and that, too, before a rousing 
fire and in a canof the best, on the hearthstone of one Arddun, of 
these parts,’’ cheerlully replies the foremost rider, he who has been 
addressed as Petterson, adding in his strong, clear, bass voice, 
“she is a notable ale-wife in the Vale-mouth, at a place called 
Smithoke. I had hoped to see it from this hill-top, an the mist 
were less thick and heavy.’’ 

“T remember me of Vale-mouth,’’ says a sweet, clear feminine 
voice from the waggon, “but there is no place near it like this.” 

Thereupon some muttered oaths and much grumbling. 

“Tf you know the place, boy, get thee out of the waggon and 
mount behind me,” says Petterson. 

A slim and graceful youth on hearing this alights. from the 
heavy vehicle to which an odd team of ill-matched horses and 

onies are attached by homely harness of rope, rusty chains, and 
eather, and springs up behind the last speaker, A handsome lad 
with an oval face and large soft grey eyes, evidently one of the 
company's women-actors. 

Presently they all descend the hill, the waggon rolling, jolting, 
and jumping, and the harness chains rattling as they go. 

‘* This,” says Petterson, to the pretty boy whose arms are about 
his waist ; ‘‘ this, Edmund, is that spot of which Diodorous told, first 
discovered by the brave old Phcenician merchants, who named it 
the Bolerian coast, and for many years traded with the savage 
inhabitants, civilising their ways of life, learning their language, 
and anon telling them strange, incredible stories of the marvellous 
far-off land whence they came. 

“T marvel,” says one who now rides besides them, ‘‘if those 
old merchants were as thoroughly drenched with this icy rain as 
we. I wis not, or they had never come again. Eh, boy ?” 

“Tis an old saying of these outlandish regions,’’ answers 
Petterson, ‘never a day without one shower or a Sunday without 
two,’ Worse than rain are these puzzling cross-roads, or tracks 
rather—heaven mend them! for roads are they not.” 

‘‘Look!” exclaims Edmund, suddenly excited, “look! look ! 
there are lights— moving lights—yonder to seaward.” 

“Well, well, boy, don’t leap on my shoulders if there are!” 
replies Petterson, quietly, as he bends forward and with knitted 
brows peers dubiously into the mist and gloom beyond. 

** Yet,”’ says Edmund, confidently ; ‘*I see them still.” 

The horseman beside them rides on, and presently cries : 

«« The boy speaks truth. I see them—one, two, three, four, a 
whole crowd of them.” 

‘© Go forward, Will,” cries Petterson. 

Will, whose other name is Eccleston, puts spurs to his steed, 
and rapidly disappears. The others listen anxiously’ to the beat 
of his horse’s hoofs. 

‘«T would we were back in England again,” says Edmund, in 
a subdued tremulous voice, as if to himself; and nobody laughs, 
for every ear is strained in the direction bold Will Eccleston has 
taken, and all are anxious. 

Presently a low shrill whistle is heard from Will, and at the 
sign the waggon, horsemen, boys, and men pursue their way. 

«Why, boy, you are trembling, ’ says Petterson to his young 
riding companion. 3 

*¢ With wet and cold,”’ replies Edmund, and the master answers, 
#* Be of better cheer, boy, Penryn cannot be far away.” 

Presently they all reach Will, who has been waiting for them. 
He bids them pause and listen. They see the lights now, and 
hear voices. The dogs growl. A whispered consultation ensues, 
the result of which is that Edmund alights, the dozen horsemen 
loosen in their scabbards the heavy broadswords which they all 


carry, and look to the huge pistols which each bears in his broad 


buff belt. 
pikes and bucklers, whic 
—eagerly receive, 


While these things are done Edmund alone stands idle, his 


limbs trembling, his face white with fear. 


One of the dogs, pressing against him, licks his white hand, 


and utters a sympathising whine, for Edmund is a favourite with 
the dogs, and,in fact, a general favourite with all but the boys 


who, rude and rough themselves, when off the stage and out of 
petticoats, laugh to scorn the timid gentleness of their more 
studious and quiet companion whom they have contemptuously 


nicknamed ‘‘ ‘Lhe Maid.” 

When all are armed and on the alert, they press forward keenly 
watchful and cautious, lest they should be taken by surprise, for 
the costly wardrobe, their common treasury, and all the wealth 
of this little community of poor poets and players are contained 
in that lumbering old waggon. 

Nearing the sea they find the lights are torches borne by work- 
men and soldiers who are throwing up fortifications and 
digging trenches to protect the shore against the Spaniards. 
Many of these sturdy wielders of spade and mattock are English, 
who direct the players on their way to Dame Arddun’s inn, 
at Smithoke, which they laughingly call «‘ the Penny-come-quick,”’ 
and where some few hours after they arrive, thereby creating 
no little bustle, confusion, and consternation. For Dame Zenobia 
Arddun’s means of accommodation are limited, and they come in 
the name of a great nobleman who may not be lightly offended 
in the persons cf those who wear his livery. At last horses, men, 
and boys are all provided for, some scurvily enough. Edmund, 
overcome with fatigue and excitement, is asleep almost before he 
has time to pull the wooden block, or cod, serving for a 
pillow, under his head, creep into the straw, and draw over him 
the spare dry cloak he has taken from the waggon. One of the 
three great dogs sleeps at his feet ; another, especially his own, 
for he brought it with him from home when he first joined the 
company, has its head upon his breast. Many a time have either 
of these faithful hounds stood his friend when the other boys, 
taking advantage of his physical weakness and natural timidity, 
would have treated him roughly. And Edmund is lovingly grateful. 

* * # + * * * 


Returning to the rocky ridge where we first discovered the 
players, after seeing them safely disposed of by sturdy Dame 
Arddun and her serving maids and men, we take the road they 
left upon their right. It is now night, and thick darkness pre-' 
vails, We pass along a wild stony valley and go down to the 
shore, where we splash through shallow water, for the tide is 
just upon the turn, Great pieces of rock loom out at us as we 
near them with vague fantastic shapes, and the tops of the vast 
jutting cliffs are lost in darkness. There is little for the eye to 
see, for the moon has gone down, and all we hear is the roar and 
crash of mighty breakers rolling in towards us from the sea. 
Consequently we experience a grim sense of utter loneliness and 
solitude as we still press on, Now we near the place we seek, 
“The Devil's Frying Pan,” where we again ascend. 

You must remember, if you please, that we are still what we 
were to the players—invisible, 

Cornwall appears to have been a favourite place with Satan. 
Never a shire in the kingdom has so many wild stories, or tangible 
relics of his presence and wicked pranks. But these probably 
all belonged in the veryold, oldheathen days, for there isan ancient 
Cornish proverb still extant which says, ‘The devil will not 
come into Cornwall, for fear of being put into a pie.” 

This is ‘The Devil’s Frying Pan.’ There is just enough 
light to see that itis an irregular crater-like hollow, about two 
acres in extent, and we can tell you what you cannot see, namely, 
that it is two hundred feet in depth. Ferns, gorse, and grasses 
grow around its upper edge and slopes, and at the bottom we 
hear the splashing of water, for the sea is down there, in its vast 
cave, eternally widening the dark rocky hall, so that the sidcs, 
narrowing as they ascend to the upper opening, look like those of 
a monstrous funnel, This cavern, like several others in its neigh- 
bourhood, can only be entered from a boat. Peer down into its 
darkness through the upper opening. »Hark! Voices! Why 
the cave is full of boats and men! 

We pass on to another similar cavern, ‘‘The Dolor Hugo.” 
Again—boats and men! To another, ‘‘ Raven’s Hugo.” This, 
too, full of boats and men! We hear the clash of arms and the 
dip of oars, and in the low muttering sounds which reach our 
ears in a confused murmur, we recognise the Spanish tongue. 
The Spaniards have secretly landed for an attack upon Pen- 
ryn; and Spanish soldiers, of all troops in the world, are the 
most savagely barbarous and cruel. In vain women shriek or 
children weep, aid old men plead to them; death is the least 
of the horrors they delight in. Almost palsied with fear we 
hurry away to give the alarm, forgetting for a moment that we 
are the mere shadow of a thing to be, as helpless to prevent what 
has been as some day soon we shall be to prevent what may be. 


CHAPTER III. 


The morning following the night on which the players came to 
Smithoke was one of great stir and excitement, to which the 
news of their arrival added not a little. In every house bustle 
and excitement prevailed. There was much filling and emptying 
of black-jacks, routed out and cleaned up from every corner for 
the occasion. The strongest ale was broached, there was a vast 
spreading of tables and cooking of huge'sirloins of beef and pies, 
of game, capons, turkeys—then new in the land—and geese. 
Mince pies baked in a crust imitative of the manger in which 
the infant. Jesus lay, were in abundance ; plum porridge (pudding) 
was in everybody’s thoughts, and pot. A boar’s head with a 
lemon in its mouth was the chief dish for the day at every 
Cornish gentleman’s hall, where the tenants and neighbours were 
assembling to be most hospitably and generously entertained, 
from a very early hour. Presents were received and despatched 
with gleeful satisfaction. The meanest were cared for by the 
highest, and the poorest were glad on that morning, for it was 
the blessed morning of Christmas Day. 

Singers were abroad in the narrow streets of Penryn joyously 
carolling ‘‘certayne goodly carowles to the glory of God.” 
Boughs from the evergreen holy (holly) tree decorated the outside 
and inside of every dwelling in loving memory of rude old days 
wken Christian churches were built of boughs. With the holly 
mingled bay, rosemary, laurel and mistletoe in memory of their 
ancient leaders, those once loved and venerated fathers of a 
grateful people, the Druids, for why should they—heathens 
though they were—be forgotten on Christmas day? Wassail 
bowls were carried from door to door, and there were rare 
brewings of rich drinks for the goodly Loving Cup. Yule logs 
were burning on every hearth, and due preparations of ribbons 
gilded and coloured papers, wooden swords, &c, had been 
made for what was then a great feature of Yule-tide in Cornwall, 
the Christmas plays, wherein the topics were invariably war and 
love, St. George and the Dragon being here, as elsewhere, pro- 
minent characters. 

But this year in the market place of Penryn there was to be a 
grand new Christmas play, performed by a great nobleman’s 
players, and written for the occasion by a poet from London, one 
John Hemmings, who was on that morning a guest in the fortified 


The boys leaping into the waggon hand out swords, 
fh the men on foot—the players’ hirelings 


mansion of the Bishop of Exeter, just without the walls of the 

town, and near the old granite quarries. A stage had been set 

up under cover for the occasion, and by noonday people were 
assembled from all parts to witness it, their voices going up to 
the grey sky in a roar well known as that of ‘‘the Cornish lions.’’ 

Every window and house-roof commanding a view of the stage 

had its portion of the audience. The strolling players’ great 

covered waggon was drawn up behind the stage to serve asakind 
of green-room, and the dogs kept watch beside it, Ata window 
opposite the stage the bishop and his special friends were 
stationed; amongst them being the unfortunate Master 
of Ordnance, Sir John Coute, late of Horeham Hall, 

Essex, with the Commandant of Pendennis Castle. 
Nothing was to be heard in the narrow streets but mirthful 
greetings, No one dreamt of Spain or Spanish blades. Spade 
and mattock were deserted on that day; soldiers and sailors, 
miners and fishermen, Cornish and Saxon, all flocked into the 
town to see the play, and the whole place was full of genial 
kindliness, mirth, and good feeling. The sentinels who kept 
watch on the city walls, by the headland beacons, and on the 
towers of Pendennis and St. Mawes, looking out over the sea in 
every direction, with anxious care, saw never a sail upon its wide 
expanse, and had no dream of sudden evil. 

Alas! they little thought of a danger which came not from 
the sea, The crafty Spaniards had already landed, and were 
stealthily marching inland, presently to fall like a thunderbolt 
upon the unsuspecting merry-makers of Penryn from the heights 
above the town, 

The trumpets sounded thrice, the prologue was spoken, and the 
play began. Presently one of the boy women-actors appeared 
upon the boards. Then was witnessed a strange and moving 
scene. With a mighty shout of ‘*Editha!” Sir John Coute 
leaped from the balcony in which he had been sitting amongst the 
Bishop’s friends. Tall, powerful, and frantic with anger and 
astonishment, he forced his way through the crowd and sprang 
upon the platform, just as, in accordance with the stage directions, 
there was a great discharge of ordnance, beating of drums, and 
sounding of trumpets, which had scarcely ceased before shrieks and 
cries of alarm filled the streets, and from every lip came one great 
shout of horror :— 

‘THE SPANIARDS ! THE SPANIARDS! OH, Gop! THEY ARE 
UPON Us!” 

As the furious Master of Ordnance leaped upon the stage the 
boy Edmund shrieked aloud and swooned, and Sir John, drawing 
his sword, would have killed him on the spot had not the players, 
with difficulty, held him back. 

‘Infamous wretch !’? he cried, for ‘* Edmund” was indeed his 
lost daughter, and to them, ‘ Unloose your hold, base knaves, 
and let her die the death of one who has disgraced her name and 
family as never woman did before! Her blood shall be uponmy 
head, her disgrace on yours, for which, villains, ye shall answer 
with your lives! I'll have eyery one of your degraded, lazy, 
worthless lives! every one, by God! Unloose me, I say! ’ 

A scene of indescribable confusion ensued, and for a time the 
market-place was a pandemonium of writhing and struggling forms, 
shrieking, swearing, and calling for arms, with, above all, that 
hoarse wild cry of horror, ‘The Spaniards! the Spaniards! Oh, 
God! the Spaniards |” 

_But for that cry the poor players would have been torn to 
pieces by the people as debauchers of an honourable gentleman's 
daughter, But fear and hate deafened them to all but one thing 
—the presence of the Spaniards, and so the terrible scene on the 
stage happily escaped the observation of all but Sir John Arundel, 
of Trerice, a brave and noble gentleman, who sternly awakened 
the frenzied father to a sense of his duty asa soldier in this time 
of deadly peril, and forced him, still raving about his daughter, 
from the players’ stage, 

When the town was once again quiet, it became known that 
the Spaniards had retreated as suddenly as they had advanced, 
and for this reason :— 

They had believed that Penryn was utterly unprepared for 
defence, one of their spies having told them that on Christmas 
morning it would be given up entirely to feasting and making 
merry, and that by mid-day the very sentinels would have stolen 
from the walls to witness the Christmas festivities. He did not 
deceive them, for so they found it. 

Their forces were within a bolt-shot of the abandoned walls ; 
unobserved and still stealthily advancing, their captains were 
talking exultingly of plunder, and laughing to think how soon 
the goodly town would be a heap of blood-soaked smouldering 
ashes, when they were suddenly astounded and brought abruptly 
toa halt. A great deafening peal of ordnance burst forth from 
Penryn, followed by a wild beating of drums and blowing of 
trumpets in warlike fashion, together with a great shouting like 
the roar of a stormy sea, whereupon they retreated in hot haste 
to their boats, venting their disappointed rage and malice upon 
the huts and mills of the poor, which they left in flames behind 
them. They were pursued by troops from Pendennis and St. 
Mawes and in boats, which all but succeeded in intercepting 
them as they rode out to their ships, which were now 
scen bearing down upon the coast in full sail, and 
their last act on English soil was the firing of a parting volley 
at a body of Cornish men, led by Sir John Coute, who, strange 
to say, was the only man slain on that memorable occasion, to 
the great grief ‘of his friend, Sir John Arundel, who often told 
how, when he left his hall with him to be present at the play in 
Penryn, he took his—Sir John Arundel's—little girl from’ her 
loving mother’s arms and, as she shivered at the coldness of his 
steel corselet, jocularly spoke of corselets and kisses, adding, 
“Bless you, darling! I, too, have a daughter, and by all that s 
white, and pure, and innocent I hope this Christmas to greet her 
here in Cornwall. For I have commissioned a trusty friend to 
inform her of my whereabouts, and I trust she will be with me 
ere the day is old.” And so he went with Sir John and his 
armed attendants to meet his daughter, and his death, 

Need we add more? For love of John Hemmings and the 
stage Mistress Editha had done a thing loathsome in the eyes of 
all true gentlewomen of her time—had consorted with contemp- 
tuously-regarded player-folks, had forgotten her rank and breed- 
ing, concealed her sex, and, under a feigned name, travelled 
alone and a-foot to London, where, on the Bankside—the dis- 
reputable resort of fiddlers and ballad-mongers and such rude 
vagrants—she had prayed to be “boy” to a company of players, 
who, seeing how fairand woman-like she was, had joyously taken her 
into their fraternity to play women’s parts. Need wetell how Sir John 
Arundel took charge of her, or how he told John Hemmings — 
Heaven bless us ! why they were all Johns—the story of her love, or 
how John the Poet, firmly believing all the good he heard about 
her from his fellows, sued for her hand, and some months after, 
when the grief of her father’s death was in part assauged, was 
made happy by receiving it. Nor need we add how some years 
after, when Hemmings and his wife were making merry with 
Will Shakspeare and another John, John Hleywood, the famous 
dramatist, about a Christmas fire in Stratford-on-Avon, this story 
was told, to be retold in print, not long afterwards, in the 
“* Apology for Players,” which Heywood wrote in reply to the 
“Pleasant Invective against Poets, Pipers, Players, Jesters, and 
such-like Caterpillars of the Commonwealth,” written and 
published by Stephen Gosson in the year 1579. 

And so we close this old Cornish Christmas story of how the 
players saved Penrhyn from the Spaniards, 
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\ » 9. Iron Oblique Grand ... ebos00 95 
4 5, 12. Grand Pianoforte ot iD 85 
THE ORIENTAL MODEL PIANOFORTES, » 13. Iron ; Grand, Transverse \ 15 15 
Tron Frames, Solid Cases, for extreme climates, Strings in bass e 
from 38 gs, to 55 gs. 3, 14. Iron Boudoir Grand ... seit LLO 135 
Full Illustrated Catalogues free by post. 
See a ak capil ated a PIANOFORTES on the THREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM 
A on e wh-YE 28’ TSTE : 
(desigped by. John Hulieh ed): from 2.gs. per quarter and upwards. 


Compass, Five Octaves, 


: price 15 gs. : el ES Prize Medals awarded in 1862 and 1865 Exhibitions 
As supplied to her Most Gracious Majesty, GRseauce ’ is for ‘‘ Quality not: sacrificed to Cheapness, and for 
Colleges, Training Schools, &c. cece THE ORIENTAL MODEL. excellence in Cottage Pianos.” 


CHAPPELL AND CO0’§ ALEXANDRE ORGAN HARMONIUMS. 


ABRIDGED LIST OF HARMONIUMS. 


3 


SPECIALTIES. 


Oak. Rosewood 


“eh 
THE PEOPLE’S HARMONIUM. No. 1. One Stop, Od Case ... 12 gs. Wilk : 
Four Octaves, 4 gs. i é. Three St Malipgany ... 13 15 ee 
; Sean. Bas. ee Stops. ¥.. ie gs. 
Five Octaves, 5 gs ie Seven Stops 15 — 
Ten St 22 _ 
THE COTTAGE HARMONIUM, a Hl ce B. leven tops 2 26 
with New per Organ Tone <a eae see IPED i He on rh Hi) er 10. Fifteen ‘Stops, Pe cussion 45 mm 
A 3 Seventeen Stops ; 70 _ 
‘: : $,, 14. Twenty - two ° Sto 
THE EXHIBITION CHURCH MODEL. 4 Plain Action, T 80 80 
Oak Case, Fifteen Stops, iy Rows of Keys { 
price 35 gs. os 5. Fourtéen Stops, Plain ) 
.Action, Two Rows} 5 60 
THE DRAWING-ROOM MODELS, of Keys 


Percussion Action, and softest quality of tone, 


from 28 gs. to 75 gs. Special Church Model, Seventeen Stups, Solid 


Carved Oak Case, Fifty Guineas. 
Full Illustrated Catalogues free by post. 


VHE CHURCH MODEL HARMONIUMS, 
with Two Rows of Keys, from 12 gs. 
With addition of 2} va. of Pedals, 
from 43 gs. to 110 gs 


These Instruments may be had on the Three- 
Years’ System, from £1 5s. per quarter and 
upwards, 


THE HARPE EOLIENNE 
(Modéle de Salon). 
Highteen Stops, Percussion Action, 
Two Knee Pedals, Double Expression, : 

150 gs. ale 


Prize Medals 1851, 1862, 1865, 1867, and 1873 
awarded to Alexandre pere et fils with commen- 
dation, which ranks them above all others in 
regard to all important points, cheapness, excel- 
lence of manufacture, and quality of tone. 


THE HARPE FOLIENNE. (i; 
TESTIMONIALS AND FULL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE BY POST. ON APPLICATION, 


‘CHAPPELL and CO., 49, 50, 51, and 52, NEW BOND- STREET. 


(Steam Pianoforte Works, Chalk Farm-road, London.) is: 


$ 
a 
é 


a 
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A GARDEN PARTY.—(See “ Why Maud Gabriel Left the Stage.’’) 
UNREHEARSED EFFECT.—(See “Brigham Young and the Goat,’’) 


‘ 


Wt 


AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR.—(See “ Zhe Dormer Girls.’’) RESTORED TO LIFE.—(See “A Story of Life or Death.”) 
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THE ILLUSTRATED SPORTING AND DRAMATIC NEWS. 


DECEMBER 14, 1878. 


EVANS’S, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


Orgn At Ercut. 
Glees, Choruses, Madrigals and Part Songs by EVANS’S CHOIR, 
Conducted by Mr. F. JONGHMANS. 
The body of the Hall is reserved exclusively for Gentlemen. 
SUPPERS AFTER THE THEATRES. 
ADMISSION 28. 


Proprietor ... esoheiGees eoe a ai «. J.B. AMOR. 


ONDON AND NORTH WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 


MIDNIGHT TRAIN from LONDON (Euston Station). 


A Fast train (rst, 2nd, and ;rd Class) with Sleeping Carriages attached, 
now leaves LONDON (Euston Station) at midnight every night, Sundays 
Rncladed, for BIRMINGHAM, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESILER, and the 

Yorth. 

A Train also leaves KENSINGTON (Addison Road Station) at 11.50 
p.m. (Week Days only), and Uxbridge Road at 11.52 p m., connecting with 
the abeve at Willesden Junction, where passengers can join the Sleeping 
Carriages attached to Midnight Train from Euston Station. 

Extra Charge for each Berth, 5s. in addition to the Ordinary First Class 

‘are. 

Passengers are able to take their places in the Train at Euston at any 
time after 10.0 p.m., and on arrival at Liverpool and Manchester the 
Sleeping Carriages are placed in a convenient position to enable 
Passengers to leave them at any time during the morning. Hot water is 
supplied in the Lavatories of the Carriages on their arrival. 

For full particulars see Bills and Notices. 

Chief Traffic Manager’s Office, G. FINDLAY. 

Euston Station, December, 1878. 


OMBAY.—ANCHOR LINE: DIRECT 
ROUTE TO INDIA. 


FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS. First Class Passenger Steamers fitted 
up expressly for the trade. Sasitied Surgeons and Stewardesses carried. 
rom Glasgow. From Liverpool. 
COLUMBIA Saturday Dec. 7. Saturday, Dec. 14 
MACEDONIA. ” » «28 As Jan. 4. 
First Class, 50 Guineas. Sail punctuallyas advertised. Apply for berths 
or handbooks to Henderson Brothers, Union Street, Glasgow, and 17, 
Water Street, Liverpool; J. W. Jones, Chapel Walk, Manchester; Grind- 
lay and Co., 55, Parliament Street, S.W.; orto Henderson Brothers, 19, 
Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 


NL Coke and Ears 


Wes STRELS. 


ee ST EENIH ANNUAL 
ELEBRATION OF THE 


HRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S 
EL ChipaNs: 


THE FOURTEENTH GRAND ANNUAL SERIES OF FESTIVAL 
PERFORMANCES 
will take place as usual in the 


T. JAMES’S GREAT HALL, 
‘i WHICH HAS JUST BEEN MAGNIFICENTLY 
RE-DECORATED AND FURNISHED WITH NEW AND 
BRILLIANT GAS ILLUMINATION. 
Rendering it beyond question 


The Most Superb Salle de Concert in Europe. 


An Entirely New and Beautiful Proscenium and Scenery 
Has been painted by that Eminent Artist, Richard Douglass. 
The Auditorium will therefore present a Coup d’Cil of 
Surpassing Beauty. 


The First of the Series of Holiday Performances 
will take place on 


BS USSDAY AFTERNOON, 
AND WILL Ge CONTINUED 
Eo DAY at 3, 
VERY NIGHT at 8, 


AND 
UNTIL SATURDAY, JAN. 18-h, 1879. 
The Holiday Programme, 


which has been in active rehearsal for a considerable time, will be found 
fully worthy of the 
GREAT REPUTATION OF THIS WORLD-FAMED COMPANY. 


Five Thousand Seats. 
Prices of Admission, §s., 3s., 28. and 1s. No Fees, No Charge for 


rogrammes. 
OMNIBUSES RUN FROM EVERY RAILWAY STATION IN 
LONDON, DIRECT TO THE DOORS OF ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


ADAME TUSSAUD’S.—GHOLAM HUS- 


L SEIN KHAN, our Envoy; Shere Ali, Ameer of Afghanistan ; 
The Berlin Congress; Sir Garnet Wolseley; the Guillotine used during 
the Reign of Terror; the Gallows designed by the notorious Thartell, and 
used over 50 years; the Bulgarian Atrocities, Photographs from life taken 
et ae ree Admission 1s.; Chamber of Horrors, 6d. extra. 

en till Ten. 


Price 6d.; interleaved with ruled note. 8d. ; Neat Case, 1s. 6d.; Russia gilt, 
2s. 6d. ; exquisitely painted Calf, 3s.; do., gilt rim, 5s (post rd. each extra). 


HARMING PRESENT.—HOWLETT’S 
VICTORIA GOLDEN ALMANAC for 1879. 32 pages of delicate 
rose-tinted enamel, brilliantly wrought in gold letters. Contains the infor- 
mation of large year-books, and is not (as many are) a trade advertise- 
ment. London: Simpkin, Stationers’ Hall Court; Howlett, 10, Frith- 
street, W.; and all Booksellers, 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES FROM PARIS. 
SPECIALTIES for CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 


Gloves in all the new shades and colours, sewn with gold and silver, 
The New ‘‘ Ottoman Manehetti’’ Glove in two colours combined. 


Gloves in the last new colour, most fashionable tor the present season, 
in all sizes, with two or three buttons. 


Embroidered Silk Scarves, in all the new colours, 2s. 6d. each, 


Silk Hosiery of the finest quality, in every colour, from 9s. 6d. to £r 1s. 
per pair. 


Gloves of all kinds ed the best makers, the largest and most complete 
Stock in London, with one to twelve buttons, from 2s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. 
per pair. 


FRENCH FANS IN EVERY VARIETY AND STYLE. 


Orders from the country recesve every attentions 
P.O. Orders payable at Vigo-street. 


HENRY ORGER, 


72, Regent street; 152, Regent-street; and 22, Bur- 
lington-areade, London W. 


Open from 


THE AFGHAN DIFFICULTY seems likely to try the endurance 
of our troops to the utmost. It cannot be too often repeated that in all 
cases of great bodily exertion there is nothing so sustaining as that delicious 
Liqueur, Grant’s Moretra Cuerry Branpy. Captain Boyton used it 
in his memorable swim across the Channel, and has publicly testified to its 
wonderful efficacy. Persons with weak constitutions should take it. Apply 
to all Wine Merchants, at all Bars and Restaurants, or to Thomas Grant, 
Distiller Maidstone.—{Apvr.] 


QUEEN 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL £2,000,000. 


FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES. 


Annual Income DO Tee sae ce eats a6 5.455433 
Funds in Hand - - - - - - $822,285 
Claims Paid - - - - - - - £2,469,622 


London Office :' 60, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 
J. K. RUMFORD, Secretary. 


COTTISH COMMERCIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


London—8z, Old Broad-street. 
Glasgow—133, West George Street. 
CAPITAL TWO MILLIONS. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
PROMINENT FEATURES OF THE Lire DgePARTMENT.—x. Economy in the 
Management. 2. Ample Funds. 3. Moderate Rates. 4. Claims Paidin 
One Month after proof of death. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
The importance of the Company’s transactions in this department, and 
its rapid advance in Public favour and confidence, is shown in the following 
Statement of the Premium Revenue for three periods :— 


1867. 1872. 1877. 
Net Premiums £21,306. 467,818. £232,514. 
Applications for Agencies are Invited. 


HE GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


Head Office—St. Mildred’s House, London, E.C. 


Boarp oF DrrEcrors. 
W.H. Thornthwaite, Esq., Chairman. 
H. C. T. Beadnell, Esq. Edward Solly, F.R.S. 
Richard Crawley, Esq. W. Thornthwaite, Esq. 
J. Lyne Hancock, Esq. William Trego, Esq. 
Alfred Hutchison Smee, Esq. George Tyler, Esq. 
OFFICERS. 
AcTUARY AND SECRETARY—F, Allan Curtis, Esq., F.I.A. 
MepicaL ExamingER—John C. Galton, M.A., M.R.C.S., &c. 
Assistant SECRETARY—Joseph Allen, Esq. 
So.iciror—T. H. Devonshire, Esq. 
AcrENncy DEPARTMENT. 
C. A. Raynsford, Esq., Superintendent. 
William Elliott, Esq., Superintendent for Scotland. 
C. E. Moncrieff, Esq., Superintendent for Ireland. 
R. R. Newson, Esq., Inspector, 
John Wright, Esq., Inspector. 
PrincipAL_ BRANCH OFFICES. 
ENGLAND. 
Birmingham— Waterloo Chambers, Waterloo-street. 
Bradford—Bank Chambers, Bank-street. 
Bristol—1, Broad Quay. 
Hull—Bank Buildings. 
Liverpool—Manchester Buildings, 1, Tithebarne-street. 
Manchester—57, Piccadilly. 
Newcastle— Percy Buildings, Grainger-street West. 
Norwich—Bank Plain. 
ScoTLanp. 
Glasgow—116, St. Vincent-street. 
Edinburgh—o7, George-street. 
IRELAND. 
Belfast—Belfast Bank Buildings. 


Realised Assets (1878) 
Life Assurance and Annuity Funds 
Annual Income 


+++625492,793 
++ 2,426,833 

+ §18,039 

NON-FORFEITABLE POLICIES—Witrx Prorits. 


Non-Forfeitable Family Trust Policies are specially suited for Marriage 
Settlements. Issued under Act 33 and 34 Vict., cap. 93, they are a perfect 
family provision, not subject to the control of the Husband or of his Credi- 
tors. A Married Woman may Insure her own Life or the Life of her Hus- 
band for her own separate use. A Married Man may Insure his Life for 
the separate benefit of his wife or children. 


Annual Premium required for the Assurance of £100 payable 
at Death, payments to be made for a limited period only:— 


Age. | 25 Annual | 20 Annual | x5 Annual | xo Annual 

| Premiums. | Premiums. | Premiums. | Premiums. 

B88 dss | SRbre dam eA mascds: | 26) 18s ids 
ied 2) 22). 0 PATA (YES | cei 9 aie  d 4) 18 = 
24 2 14° Xx EW deat ts) 3 14 10 Bia <0. 
26 2 200-7 BMRA aS 31/18, .0 SiO 2 
28 2 659) 53' Rte ey page & 4 226 5 10 10 
30 3 2s 3 I0 6 Aes 2s 1.8) 28° 8 
32 lage tae: 3523/9 aan OmaAo™ |G. 1-0... 8 
34 3 | 28g Ras yes 2} leet elie 4 6.6 0 
36 3 Xn XE 4 Lax TRO, GOK 7 ia's 6 xr 38 
38 3 15 8 CBE AEDIAS 4 Biote2) iO 6.27.46 
40 319 12 Tek ea ENCE oe Pings 29) 


ExampLe.—A person aged 30 may secure by payment of ten Annual 
Premiums of £28 18s. 4d. the sum of £500 payable at, his death, or should 
the Assured wish to discontinue the payment of Premiums before the ex- 
piration of the the term agreed upon, he may, atter three annual payments, 
claim a free or paid-up Policy in lieu of the original one. The amount 
assured by such paid-up Policy will be in proportion to the number of 
Premiums paid ;—for instance, supposing £500 to have been the amount 
originally assured, and that five Annual Premiums out of a series of ten 
have been paid, then a paid-up Policy for £250 (or five-tenths of a £500) 
would be granted. 

Prospectus, Reports, and Prop sal Forms can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Society’s Agents and Branch Offices, or to— 

F. ALLAN CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary, 


STEAMBOAT ACCIDENTS! 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS! 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


Insured against by 


The Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 


The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 

The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Cuarrman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL £1,000,000. 
AnnuaL IncoME, £210,000. 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly Allowance 
in the event of Injury, may be secured at moderate Premiums. 
BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE YEARS’ STANDING. 
ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY!! 
£1,230,000 have been paid as compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


CCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Limited), 7, Bank Buildings, Lothbury. | | 
General Accidents. Personal Injuries. 
Railway Accidents. Death by Accidents. 
C. Harvine, Manager. 


CurEs OF OLD STANDING ASTHMAS, CoLps, &c.. by Dr. 
Tococx’s Putmonic Warers.— Mr. Robinson. Chemist, Trinity-street, 
Hull, writes, ‘‘ Your wafers are an inestimable boon, they seem to act like 
a Hees and taste pleasantly.” Sold by all druggists at 1s. 14d. per box. 
—[Apvt.] 


Possessing all the properties of the Finest Arrowroot, 


BROWN & POLSON'S CORN FLOUR 


Is a Domestic requisite of constant utility. 


Suitable for all Seasons in a variety of Preparations, 


BROWN & POLSON’ CORN FLOUR 


Has Twenty Years’ world-wide reputation, 


Made with Milk, as it ought always to be, 


BROWN & POLSON'S CORN FLOUR 


Affords all the essentials of a perfect diet. 


Delicate, easy of digestion, and agreeable to the palate, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Serves admirably for Children and Invalids. 


MR. STREETER, 


18, NEW BOND STREET, W., 
GOLDSMITH AND JEWELLER. 


The only Jeweller in England whose stock consists of one uniform standard 
quality, viz., 18 carats. 
London-Made Jewellery of Exquisite Design and 
Workmanship. 
Diamond Ornaments in great variety, at prices relative 
to their intrinsic value. 
Specialties in Bridesmaids’ Lockets, Wedding 
Presents, &c. 
“TALISMAN” Bracelet (patented), 
for the Season, from 45. 


Illustrated Catalogue, post-free, two stamps, of 
MR. STREETER, 18, New Bonp Street, W. 


The a Novelty 


THE ILLUSTRATED 


Sporting wd Aramatic sWelvs. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 14, 1878, 
AN OLD MAN’S YULE. 


By H. SaviLE CLARKE. 
ANOTHER Christmastide is here, 
Like those of long ago, 
With carols and with Christmas cheer, 
And bells across the snow. 
Yet everything seems dreary now, 
Ah! Time's a sorry varlet,— 
Why e’en the berries on yon bough 
Have lost their wonted scarlet. 


How strange it seems that Christmas brings 
No pleasures as of old; 
The crowns of Twelfth Night Queens and Kings 
Are tinsel, and not gold. 
I read my life back like a rhyme 
Of verses palindromic, 
To those days when a pantomime 
Seemed really to be comic. 


Time was,—when coming home from school 
The Christmastide was glad; 
Time is,—when on the feast of Yule 
My heart is strangely sad. 
Unbidden guests are in the room, 
And phantoms hover o’er me, 
Whose ghostly voices in the gloom 
Bring all the past before me. 


Ah! Postumus, as Horace said, 
The years roll on apace ; 

‘We mark the seasons by our dead, 
And sigh, ‘‘God give them grace.” 

Old age brings nothing but regret, 
And memories that appal us ; 

But still methinks ’tis sadder yet— 
To feel what may befall us. 


I’ve stood outside myself and seen, 
What other men may see, 

How strangely all that might have been 
Has never chanced to be. 

To-day brings only pain and smart, 
As yesterday brought sorrow, 

And happiness, Ah! trustfal heart, 
Comes evermore—to-morrow. 


Take down the holly then, and give 
The cypress in its stead ; 

The mistletoe’s for lips that live, 
And those I kissed are dead. 

The sound of bells o’er holt and lea 
From many a tower comes rolling ; 

The merry Yuletide bells !—Ah! me, 
They surely should be tolling. 


ERRATA, 
On page 318, at the end of Chapter I. of “‘ Frighted with False Fire,” for 
“ Mee a watrdra cowza Sauznet,” read “ Mee anavidra”’ etc. On page 318 
—third col.—for rode read rowed, and for John the Poe/, John the Player. 


Docs oF ALL AGES AND BREED ARE SUBJECT TO WoRMS. 
Symptoms: Unhealthy appearance of coat, hair looking dead and not lyin 
smoothly, condition bad altheugh appetite good, spirits dull, nose hot ani 
dry, and breath offensive. One dose ef NALDIRE’S POWDER removes 
worms within an heur, at the same time giving tone to the stomach and 

roducing first-rate condition. Worms 1n A_PuG,—“ Vicarage, Welley 
Socks: Leek, June 6, 1878.—A very handsome female Pug, which had been 
presented te me, seemed very much out ef condition, and notwithstanding 
great care as to diet, &c., no improvement was preceptible. I therefore 
gave her yesterday one of Naldire’s Powders, and in Fiteon minutes she 
brought off a Tapeworm 6 feet in length, with a quantity of slime. You 
may add this with my name to your numerous testimonials.—E. Dowman.” 
NALDIRE’S POWDERS are sold in packets, price 2s., 3s. 6d., 5s., by all 
Chemists, and on receipt of stamps by BARcLAY AND’ SONS, 95, 
Farringdon-street, London.—[{Apvr.]} 
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“THE RIVALS” AND ‘FOLLOW MY LEADER.” 


Ava time when genial memories should be encouraged, when 
kindly feelings and grateful sentiments should make the fireside 
holy, shall summer time and childhood be forgotten ? f Of a 
verity, No! Let the winds be keen without, frost on the window- 
pane, snow on the ground, yet hearts are warm within, and in 
their glow old memories shall for a time reblossom, Our dog 
and cat, ‘©THE RIVALS” of our love, our rides on the fallen tree 
across the brook, when whispering leaves were green, and laugh- 
ing voices joined the merry shout of “ ForLow My LEADER,’ 
are not to be thrust back into oblivion at such a time as this, when 
to recall them is a pleasure and to talk of them a delight. 


“FOLLOW ME.” 


’Tr1s a morning misty, and damp, and mild, 
But the sun breaks through, like a wayward child 
Wiping the tears of his wrath away, 
And holding the forces of winter at bay ; 
By ways that are deepest in mire, and lanes 
Seamed by the channels of autumn rains ; 
By rides thro’ the forest, and tracks o’er the waste, 
There’s walking at leisure, or pricking in haste, 
A shimmer of scarlet in yonder brake, 
A twinkle of sterns in the scarlets’ wake, 
The note of a horn and the voice of a hound, 
The crack of a whip and they gather around ; 
Meetings and greetings with cheer and laugh, 
Ripple of banter, and rattle of chaff, 
And they hang on the Master’s sign to draw 
From his hold in the covert the ‘+ bold outlaw.” 
They have found in the spinney beside the stream, 
Silvery bright in the noontide gleam ; 
None of your dodging or slippery sort, 
But a game old gentleman bent on sport, 
A regular devil-may-care of his kind, 
And straight as an arrow he makes down wind 
For an outlying covert—ten miles or more 
They know—for he’s taken the line before : 5 
And the pack settles down on the scent with a wil}, 
Keen, as its followers all, for a kill: 
And ’tis easy to see, as the midday sun, 
To those who’d look in at the end of the run, 
The word must be “‘for’ard,”’ and for’ard straight, 
With never a hope for a gap or a gate. 
’Tis an awkward fence—from its bristling line 
Flyer and funker alike incline, 
And it frowns with a oli me tangere air, 
As much as to say to the field, ‘‘ have a care,” 
Sit down in the saddle, keep cool in the head, 
And harden your hearts—or else go home to bed, 
Light is the Master, and mounted on “ blood,” 
Never a fence in his line hath stood, 
Oxer, or double, or post and rails, 
But over them all, like a bird, he sails ; 
Yet he steadies his horse with a tighter rein, 
And thinks, as he drops like a cat in the lane, 
Patting the neck of his eager bay, é 
There’ll be few to ride over my pets to-day. 
Tall is the Huntsman—a welter weight — 
But he rides to hounds like an arrow straight, 
Lifting his horse to the rasping quick, 
With only the thought to his pack to stick ; 
And the Whip, as he follows wlth eager face, 
You may hear him mutter, ‘‘ A nastyish place! ”” 
There’s a funk in rear and a panic in front, 
’Mid bruisers and flyers the pride of the hunt, 
Wont to be foremost in giving a lead 
To duffers and all the incapable breed ; 
Skirters are out of the fun to-day, 
And the hard high road leads the opposite way ; 
If you stick to a line of gates and gaps 
You may hear of the hounds—or you mayn’t perhaps. 
’Tis a ‘‘nastyish place,”’ and the ditch yawns deep, 
There are many to logk but few to leap, 
‘Though the ‘‘ jumping powder”’ was stiff and strong, 
And they lingered over the liquors long. 
There are some who come with a swaggering stride, 
Then turn like a broken bow aside; 
There are more trot up to the hedge and crane, 
‘With a shake of the head, as they turn again ; 
But most at sight of the fence have flown, 
Holding an easier line of their own. 
Where is the rider of proven skill, 
Lucky, or plucky, or what you will ? 
Where is the steed that, good at need, 
Can favour the field with a timely ‘‘lead”’ ? 
Ho !—follow me—’tis a fair young maid, 
And never a word has the lady said ; 
But plainer far, in the flashing glance, 
And brow’s exulting radiance, 
In lips compressed (though not with dread), 
In stately poise of the shapely head, 
In hands that with coercing rein, 
Though seeming slack, her steed restrain, 
In shoulders squared, and taper waist 
So firmly back in the saddle placed, 
In the gathered steed, as he bends his knee, 
To a touch like magic that sets him free— 
‘You may read the challenge, ‘‘ Follow me!”’ 
They have cleared for the maiden an open course, 
Through melée of baffled and swerving horse ; 
And half in wonder, and half in dread, 
‘They gaze, as she loosens the chestnut’s head, 
Measures her run to an inch, and tries 
For the firmest ground by the hedge that lies. 
She bends with a feathery pressure and light 
To the arching neck of her favourite, 
‘With never a rush as the fence they near, 
Nor wavering pause at its edge for fear, 
And ‘‘heigh over”? all have they flown, the pair, 
Of fearless maiden and peerless mare. 
There are many to cheer, and few to chide, 
But none that after her dare to ride ; 
And the ‘‘swell’’ trots off down the muddy lane, 
With plash and puddle his pink to stain, 
And the farmer, spurring his lazy cob, 
Blurts something out of ‘*a d—d queer job ;” 
And some make tracks to the nearest tap 
To drown in stingo the day’s mishap, , 
And some determined to have their spree, 
Ride rollicking, frollicking, home to tea; 
But still their talk when again they meet, 
Will be of the day when the best were beat, 
Baffled, and ‘‘ pounded” and sent up a tree, 
-By the maid whose motto was ‘ Follow Me!’” 
AMPHION, 


CARL ENGHERT’S DEATH. 


A TRUE StToRyY,—By HARRIETT FISHER. 


I was born and passed the first fifteen years of my life in 
Berlin, and being from infancy intended for the army, my studies 
were all directed to that end. I was intensely happy in the 
thoughts of my future profession, perhaps not the less so because 
it made me an object of envy to my favourite schoolfellow and 
pind Carl Enghert, whose future was destined to be spent in 
trade. 

No more distasteful career could have been chosen for the 
high-spirited lad, and when he was taken from school, and placed 
as apprentice in a shop, he was utterly miserable. His only 
solace was my society, and every moment I could steal from my 
studies and he from his business was passed together. 

We had not met for some time’ wken I ran into the shop 
one afternoon, having reason to suppose that the master was out. 
I found Carl busy with an elderly lady, who appeared to be 
paying a large bill. ‘The dear fellow's face brightened as it ever 
did at the sight of me; with a smile and a nod he motioned me to 
achair, and continued to attend to his customer. In a few minutes 
she left the shop, and then Carl, sweeping the money into a 
drawer, said, ‘‘Run upstairs: I see Wilhelm coming round the 
corner, and I will follow the moment he comes in to take care of 
the shop ; my master will not be back yet awhile, and we will have 
a good practice with the chamber pistols.’’ 

‘Wilhelm was the other apprentice. Idid not wait for his arrival 
—I would that I had !—but ran upstairs as I was bid, and spent the 
few minutes before Carl appeared in preparing the pistols. 

We had indeed ‘‘a good practice ;”” we never had a better. 
We were both good shots, but on this afternoon we excelled our- 
selves, and so much did we enjoy the amusement that the flight 
of time was quite forgotten, until a furious knocking at the door 
reminded us that the hour we had intended to spend upstairs had 
been very much exceeded, 

Carl, whose hand was raised to fire, let it fall to his side as he 
turned to me. ‘‘ Himmel!’ he said, ‘ it is after five, and the master 
has come back.’’ With a half-comical look of dismay—for he was 
used to blame on this point—and not much frightened, he opened 
the door. There, crimson with rage, stood his master, and not his 
master alone: behind him were two policemen, who advanced 
into the room. I looked at Carl. The expression on his face 
was that of intense surprise; neither fear nor guilt was written 
there, only wonder—wonder which changed to bitter anger at 
his master’s first words. 

‘‘T accuse that youth of theft. Arrest him!” 

But before they could approach, or Carl find his voice, I sprang 
between. 

“You shall not touch him; it is false!” 

Turning to me, the angry man gave vent to a torrent of furious 
words. ‘Liar and thief” were the mildest terms he applied to 
my poor Carl. He reviled me, too, as an accomplice and insti- 
gator, until my indignation overcame my prudence, and I re- 
taliated to the full extent of my power. He soon brought my 
violent speech to a termination by ordering his two policemen to 
turn me out of the room. Boy that I was, resistance was useless. 
I was ejected, and the door closed and locketl after me. 

All this while Carl had never once spoken; after that one 
indignant glance he stood in the same spot, white as marble, and 
as immoveable. Only as I was being tbrust forth did he rouse 
himself sufficiently from the shock to say, ‘‘ Emil, I am inno- 
cent.” 

« As myself !’? I gasped, as I caught one last glance of him. 

His face was still stony, but his eyes followed me with love 
unutterable. Ithought then—I know now—that I was the dearest 
creature on earth to Carl, for he had neither father nor mother, 
sister nor brother, and I was all to his faithful heart. 

Torn with rage, anxiety, and, a nameless inexplicable fore- 
boding, I reached my home. I told my mother all, and pre- 
sently had to repeat the tale to my father, who listened gravely, 
and to my bitter disappointment seemed by no means so confident 
of Carl’s innocence as I was. He went to the shop to make 
inquiries, and returned, after a much longer absence than seemed 
necessary, even graver than he went. 

I was wildly impatient for his report, which, when made, only 
confirmed my conviction of my friend’s innocence, for he was 
accused of appropriating the very money I had seen him receive. 

The lady who paid it was, it appeared, a very rich and very 
eccentric widow, one of whose many peculiarities it was never 
to pay a bill until absolutely compelled. As she was known to be 
perfectly solvent, this was no bar to her obtaining credit, espe- 
cially as she never resented the proceedings some of her creditors 
were occasionally obliged to take. 

Carl’s master, Herr Braun, had appiied frequently for the pay- 
ment of a large account, and had at last threatened her with the 
law, in fact he was out on this very business when she took it 
into her whimsical head to call and pay. Meeting him directly 
afterwards, she asked if he had taken proceedings, Being told 
that he had been reluctantly compelled to do so, she bade him 
go home and look in the till, showing, at the same time, her 
account receipted by Carl Enghert. Braun did as he was told, 
but an examination of the till proved it only to contain the money 
which had been that day taken, He inquired for Carl, and 
learned that he was upstairs shooting with me, A hasty and 
passionate man, he at once jumped to the conclusion that Carl, 
reckoning on Frau Schmidt’s known peculiarity, had, expecting 
weeks or months to elapse before it was missed, appropriated the 
money. He sent for the police at once, and then ensued the 
scene I have described. 

In vain I assured my father that I had seen Carl receive the 
money and sweep it into the till. 

‘* Did’st thou not leave Carl for a moment ?’’ said he. 

I could not deny that he had been alone for the very short time 
between my departure for his attic and Wilhelm’s arrival. 

‘Time enough to take it out again,’’ was all he said, 

My passionate asseverations that Carl coud not commit a mean, 
far less a dishonest, action went of course for nothing with my 
calm, reasonable father. At last it occurred to me to ask if they 
had found the money ; it must be nearif their theory were correct, 
for he had had no time to convey it away. I thought my father 
appeared strangely agitated as he replied that they had made no 
search. This seemed odd, for I thought the first thing done was 
to search an accused person. My father could, or would, give 
me no explanation, but silenced my importunity at last by saying, 
‘Let it drop for to-night, my boy; it isa bad business. I hope 
thy friend may be proved innocent, but I fear it will be difficult. 
To thy studies, Emil, and forget this affair.” 

I obeyed, but study and forgetfulness were alike beyond my 
ower. Carl’s misfortune, Carl’s grief, his love for me, mine for 
im, above all a perfect conviction of his innocence, filled my 

mind to the exclusion of all else. 

When supper-time came, I closed the books I might as well 
have never opened, and made a vain attempt to eat. 

My father, who was habitually rather reserved and silent, exerted 
himself this evening to talk to and amuse me; I felt, but could 
not respond to his kindness, though a chat with my father was 
usually my greatest treat. He kept me up later than usual, 
hoping, I suppose, to ensure my sound sleep by sending me tired 
to bed. His kind intentions were of no avail, for when I lay 
down I was as wide-awake as if it had been morning. 

Carl’s trouble was the first misfortune of my unusually happy 


boyhood, and I felt it as much as if the accusation had touched 
myself. I longed to be with him to sympathise with and console 
him, and made various plans for obtaining my father’s consent to 
go to him, although well I knew it was hopeless without stronger 
proof of my dear iriend’s innocence than my own firm, unshaken 
conviction. 

Hour after hour I tossed about, and still sleep seemed as far 
from me as ever, when about two in the morning I became aware 
of some other presence in the room. 

I had no idea of the time, and my first thought was that my 
father or mother had come in to see that my candle was extin- 
guished, as I was sometimes guilty of reading in bed contrary to 
orders. Ihad not heard the door open, but I did not think of 
that. Iwas disinclined to speak, so lay quite still; in another 
moment a long groan filled the room, and a voice low and broken 
by gasps of agony—Carl Enghert’s voice, said, ‘Come, Emil; 
come, I cannot die without seeing thee,” 

I sprang up in bed; quite involuntarily I cried, “‘ Yes, Carl, I 
amcoming.’ And then suddenly realising the strangeness—the 
horror of it—I gave such a cry as quickly brought father and 
mother and the whole household besides into my chamber. They 
found sitting up, bewildered and\quivering with anxiety and fear. 

The first words I could utter were to my father. ‘ Carl,” I 
said: ‘something more has happened to Carl—what is it ?”” 

My father looked angrily round at the servants who had fol~ 
lowed him and my mother to my room, ‘ Who has been telling 
my son anything about Carl Enghert ?”” 

Each and all denied having named him to me, indeed oppor- 
tunity had been wanting, for I had spent all the previous evening 
until bed-time in the presence of my parents. Only half satisfied, 
my father now asked me the reason of the disturbance. 

I refused to explain in the presence of the servants, but when 
they had reluctantly left the room I related to him and my mother 
every impression I had received. 

Very kindly and gravely my father strove to soothe me. He 
seemed now more ready to believe in the possibility of Carl’s 
innocence, and promised that he should have every assistance 
that money and influence could command to enable him to prove 
it. Yet inspite of these professions, and although I knew my 
quiet, reserved father to be the most strictly truthful of men, I could 
not help feeling that he was not telling me a/Z he knew. I felt, 
I cannot tell why, that something was suppressed; but it was 
now after three o’clock. I was almost exhausted with the emo- 
tions of the previous twelve hours. I was but fifteen, and had 
never in my life been awake so late, so no wonder that with my 
father’s hand lightly clasped in mine, and his kind voice still 
sounding in my ears, I dropped to sleep at last. When I had 
been soundly sleeping for about half an hour, my father softly 
drew away his hand, and whispering to my mother that I was 
sure to sleep late into the morning now, and that my rest would 
be sounder if I were alone, as I was accustomed to be, induced 
her, much against her will, to withdraw. 

They could not have quitted my room many minutes before I 
awoke with the same consciousness of an unseen presence. The 
square outline of the two windows was just made faintly visible 
by the breaking day, otherwise the darkness was profound. 
Again I heard the same long, agonized groan; again the same 
dear, well-known voice, but fainter and more broken, gasped 
rather than spoke: 

‘Emil, dear Emil, why dids’t thou not come? I must die 
now without seeing thee!’? Then the deepest and heaviest 
sigh which suffering could wring from a human breast, a fainter 
groan, and silence ! 

Iwas not so frightened this time. ‘‘Carl,’? I cried, ‘Carl, 
speak again!” but the silence was unbroken. I rose from my 
bed, and began hurriedly to dress. The stillness was horrible. 
“‘Carl,” I called again, ‘‘ only speak once more; ”’ but there was 
no reply, Being now partly dressed, I hurried out to my father's 
room, Heslept, but I awoke him at once. I told him that I 
knew something worse than the accusation of theft had happened 
to Carl, I said I had heard him again. I told him he was dead, 
and,.in my agony of grief, reproached my kind father for keeping 
me from his bedside. 

He listened patiently to the end, and then said, “I hope it is 
not so bad as thou supposest, Emil, although I do not under- 
stand thy tale; but thou art partly right about Carl.’ 

He then told me that after I had left Braun’s house the after- 
noon before, the angry shopkeeper had turned upon Carl, and 
poured such a torrent of insult, accusation, and vituperation upon 
him, threatening him with the uttermost punishment of theft, and 
assuring him that he had seen the last of me, the creature he 
loved best—perhaps the only one he loved at all—in the world, 
that the poor, tortured, proud lad, after one or two ineffectual 
attempts to make himself heard, in an uncontrollable passionate 
impulse raised the pistol he still held to his head, and discharged 
its contents into his temple. 

The wound was not immediately fatal, and he was carried to 
the hospital. This was the reason the search had been omitted on 
the previous day, for Herr Braun was terribly distressed by the 
result of his furious temper. My father promised that I should 
go to the hospital as early as I should be admitted, and accom- 
panied me to my room while I dressed myself, encouraging me 
all the while to hope for the best, although I think he was almost 
as convinced as I that but little ground for hope existed. 

As soon as the hour of admission, which was, I think, six o’clock, 
approached, I set off. I had to wait a few minutes at the gate, 
for I was still too early. As soon as I was permitted to enter I 
asked, as my father had told me, for the doctor who had been on 
duty the previous afternoon. 

Presently a kindly-looking man of middle age approached, 
accompanied by one of those benevolent women who are the 
blessing of our hospitals. I made my errand known. 

“‘ Carl Enghert ?” said the doctor, turning to the woman; ‘‘ this 
is the nurse who attended him, for I am sorry to say we could not 
save him; he died this morning.” 

‘* At what time ?” 

*¢ About four, I think; it was just daybreak.” 

I could restrain myself no longer; I burst into tears—‘ Oh, 
Carl! my dear Carl,” I cried; ‘*I did not come, and thou hast 
died without seeing me!” 

The doctor and nurse both started ; they looked at each other, 
“Ts your name Emil ?”’ said the latter. 

‘Yes, Emil von Hartmann.’”’? My sobs prevented me saying 
more. 

Presently the doctor, laying his hand on my shoulder, said, 
‘© Will you tell us the meaning of what you have just said ?” 

I had no desire to conceal what had happened, and had indeed 
lost all feeling of restraint. I told them every event of the past 
night. They listened attentively, and at the end of my relation 
the doctor said, 

‘¢ The words you heard were really uttered by your friend; in 
the early hours of the night his whole cry was that he could not 
die—he only once said that he mus¢ die without seeing you.” 

Half an hour later Herr Braun arrived at the hospital in deepest 
anxiety. He was in despair when he heard of Carl’s death, and 
will never cease to accuse himself of that innocent blood, most 
innocent, as he knew by that time, for the first moment of search 
had cleared my dear Carl’s memory.. Only his memory, alas ! 
He had simply, in his hurry to join me, swept the money into the 
drawer next the till, where no one had thought of looking until 
the regular search was instituted. 
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CHRISTMAS IN THE OTHER 


WORLD. 


By H. G, SOMERVILLE. 


I Am somewhat inclined to think (which is a 


bit of tarradiddle to start with) that the title 
“* Christmas in the Other World ”’ may be regar- 


ded by my reader as, more or less, a misnomer 


for the few facts I am about to fictionise. One 
reason I can give as an excuse for the defective 
appellation is, that the term ‘the other world ” 
is not infrequently associated with a hot region, 
and the country of which I would write is un- 
doubtedly about as warm as they make them. 
This, to the ordiuary mind, will savour some- 
‘what of the jocular, but Christmas at the Anti- 
podes is many degrees removed from a joke, for 
the thermometer invariably registers at this 
season from 100 to 120° in the shade. 


Some half-dozen years ago I found myself, 
not that I had been lost, by-the-bye, except in 
‘thought, racking my brain as to what on earth 
I should doin that outlandish region with the 
few days holiday at my disposal, when a newly- 
made acquaintance, or “chum,” as the Austra- 
dians have it, saluted me with the pertinent query, 
“‘ Well, old fellow, and where are you going 
to spend Christmas?” Of course I hadn’t an 
idea ; one seldom has when meney and time are 
at command; the time for great and glorious 
ideas is when your paucity of pence would pre- 
vent the most original and brilliantly conceived 
schemes from being of the slightest practicabi- 
lity. ‘* Well,’’ said my friend Smith (he was 
distantly related to the Smiths of London), 
“‘why not come with me to Five Wells; my 
uncle the farmer has sent me my annual invite, 
and would be delighted to see you, and as for 
the girls—but I won’t make you conceited.” 

Of course I assured him he need not distress 
himself on that score, for Nature had kindly 
‘done all that was requisite in that respect, 
“« But how,”’ I asked, ‘* could I be expected to 
disport myself creditably amongst Amazons of 
the prairie?” for as such I regarded the female 
occupants of a colonial farm-house. I fancy this 
must have slightly nettled Smith, for he forth- 
with reminded me that ‘his cousins, though 
possibly not acquainted with the latest Parisian 
play or familiar with the most recent Belgra- 
vian scandal, would be equal to conversing on 
plenty of subjects which should be intelligible to 
an English gentleman.’ I felt I had merited 
this rebuff, so went out of my way (F. W. is 

sixty-six miles up country) to make my 
apology. 

The first twenty miles of our journey was 
effected by rail, and I would that I could say it 
was a bit of pleasant raillery, but unfortunately 
the jolting was so much more conspicuous than 
the joking that I remember we were both rather 
disposed to rail at fate for causing the fate to be 
ours to travel by rail. 


Arrived at the farm, I was introduced to the 
Misses Smith—six in number—who all grasped 
me by the hand and overwhelmed me with 
thanks for honouring them with my presence, 
the elder ones apologising profusely for the 
domestic arrangements, which they feared I 
should think dreadfully homely. Considering, 
however, that I could see nothing about the 
place which reminded me at all of home, I was 
enabled to assure them, with perfect truth, that 
such was not the case. 


The girls were not ugly; on the contrary, 
most people would have credited them with 
good looks, but they had a certain indescrib- 
able sort of brusqueness which denied them 
their full meed of appreciation, an impression 
very possibly created by my thinking, at this 
time, that all girls of colonial birth must neces- 
sarily have ancestors whose residence in Aus- 
tralia had been brought about by necessity rather 
than choice. 


Though they all professed the first night of 
my visit to be the most pleasant evening they 
ever remembered to have passed, I cannot refrain 
from remarking that to my mind it was just the 
least bit slow. I was betrayed into singing some 
comic medleys without any accompaniment (how 
I wished myself a Moore and Burgess minstrel 
that night—¢hey never perform out of London), 
in consequence of one of the damsels offering to 
sing afterwards if I would oblige, I assented, 
and, in reference to her singing, I may say that 
*¢ Rosalie, the Prairie Flower,’? had no charm 
for me. 


That the whole femily were of a retiring dis- 
position was practically manifested about nine 
o’clock p.m., much to my inward satisfaction, 
though the reason assigned for this somewhat 
early departure to the land of Nod was not 
equally acceptable. It transpired that Christmas 
Day was to be devoted to a picnic by the sea- 
shore, some twenty-five miles distant, to be 
reached on horseback—there would be a party 
of about forty experienced equestrians, and Miss 
Smith, in the goodness of her heart, had 
vespoken her father’s favourite blood-mare for 
me! 


I can say with perfect truth that usually I am 
a man of repose (especially at night time), but 
ithis unexpected and unwelcome announcement 
was more than sufficient to render me the reverse. 
A few minutes before I had shown unmistakable 
‘signs of weariness and want of sleep, but now 
I was thoroughly awakened; awake to the un- 
comfortable consciousness of coming evil. When 
the girls asked me if I were fond of riding I 
said ** Yes ;'’ but casually remarked that I was 
rather out of practice, the honest truth being 
that I had only once in my life ever attempted 
to get outside a horse, and thenit was suggested 
by the boys at Blackheath that it would have 
heen better for me to have got inside. I was 
perfectly aware that I had scored by my singing, 
é&c., that evening, and I could not help thinking 


that this idea of putting me on a blood-mare 
was but a fiendish plan formed by Miss Smith, 
out of revenge, to humiliate me. In vain I cud- 
gelled my brain for an excuse to save me from 
the exposé which I felt was inevitable. 


Luckily, when I joined the breakfast table in 
the morning the anxiety of mind that I had suf- 
fered through the long sleepless night told the 
unmistakable tale that there was something the 
matter with me. Sympathy poured in upon 
me on every side. Old Mr. Smith thought one 
thing was the matter with me, old Mrs. Smith 
thought another, and each of the Misses Smith 
suggested something else as the cause of my 
indisposition, Miss Smith wanting very much 
to send for the family doctor who lived quite 
near, according to their idea, being only thirteen 
miles away. 


As they all declared that they would not 
go unless I were able to accompany them, and 
also said if I rode anold horse called ‘* Dosey,” 
it would be like sitting in an arm-chair, I 
consented to make the venture, my spirits 
visibly improving when I found I had got 
over the difficulty of the thorougbred racer. 


I can never forget that excursion. It has 
always surprised me that I didn’t attempt to 
mount on the wrong side of the animal, my not 
doing so being attributable solely to good luck, 
though I believe that any eccentricities of eques- 
trianism on my part would have been over- 
looked by my friends, so satisfied were they that 
I was hors(e) de combat. Smith, to whom I 
afterwards confessed my inexperience, admitted 
that the Australian style of riding was different 
to mine, the colonials not being in the habit of 
leaving enough room between themselves and 
the saddle for the insertion of a half-quartern 
loaf, nor was it their custom to find themselves 
ever and anon embracing the horse’s neck. 
After a little time, however, I managed to 
canter pretty fairly, though, from the defective 
nature of my seat, I wobbled about most awfully 
when we came to a sudden standstill, and was 
not sorry when we arrived at our destination. 


Iam afraid I was so intent upon keeping my 
equilibrium that much of the scenery was lost 
upon me, though I remember that it was of 
the most varied character. At one time we 
passed through a place resembling an English 
wood, where the track was only determined by 
the prints of horses’ hoofs and the rucks made 
by {the wheels of bullock-waggons. Then we 
emerged on to the skirts of some plains with 
unpronounecable names, and of fabulous extent, 
reaching at any rate further than the eye could 
follow; but the prevailing characteristics of the 
country (South Australia) seemed to be gigantic 
ranges of mountains looking very dark and 
rugged, and, doubtless, in the eyes of some, 
very grand, but looking to me only very big, 
like everything Australian. 


The one thing that did impress me was the 
heat, which was terrific; the effects of the sun 
being the thing most likely to strike a stranger 
fresh from home, though I have been given to 
understand that new chums are not so liable to 
sunstroke as one would imagine. 


Heat, apparently, is one of those things 
which are nothing when you are used to them, 
for the majority of the party (who arrived almost 
directly after we did) indulged in amusements 
of so active a character as to lead one to sup- 
pose they were trying to keep themselves warm 
rather than cool. No sooner had they refreshed 
themselves than they set to work organising 
horse-races and feats of strength, which were 
continued almost without intermission until we 
returned. I need hardly say I did not join in 
these arrangements, preferring to play the in- 
valid with a spinster on the shady side of 
thirty, rather than play the fool on horseback 
with the sun at about 140°. 


Dinner was indulged in in due course, or 
courses, and though hot roast beef did not form 
one of the dishes, there was some splendid cold 
wild turkey, which amply atoned for the ab- 
sence of the other English yule-tide fare. After 
dinner, healths were drank and speeches made, 
and then came what was regarded by all the 
ladies present as the event of the day—the cutting 
and eating of the Christmas Cake. 


This was a large cake in which a wedding- 
ring had been placed, and it (the cake) was 
cut up into as many pieces as there were un- 
married persons present, the idea being that 
whoever had the luck to get the portion with 
the ring would have the good fortune to be 
married within a year. This naturally gave 
opportunity for much joking and laughing 
while it was being demolished, but when the 
last crumb had been eaten, lo and behold! 
no one had discovered the ring! Of course, 
everyone thought that Mrs. Smith had for- 
gotten to put it in, and chaffed her accord- 
ingly; but the old lady was so positive that it 
had been inserted, and was so anxious that it 
should be found, that no one could have possibly 
doubted her. That being the case, it was sug- 
gested that someone had it but did not want 
to ‘own up,’’ This, however, was not feasible, 
and therefore there was only one remaining 
suggestion to make—that someone had swal- 
lowed it ! 


Although this solution of the mystery was 
received, generally speaking, with shouts of 
derision, after a few minutes I noticed that 
many of the young people were not so lively as 
they had been. In more than one instance I 
heard it said in an undertone, ‘I wonder if one 
of us has really swallowed it! I really don’t 
feel very well,’’ and one gentleman I detected 
trying to bring about a revulsion of nature by 
inserting his fingers into his throat, an attempt 
which was futile as far as the ring was con- 
cerne, and only succeeded in making him, like 
me, somewhat sick—of Christmas in the other 
World. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


AND 


WINTER EVENINGS. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 
LIST. 


SIATIC TURKEY; 


Tigris, Kurdistan, Northern Syria, and the Mediter- 
ranean. Embracing a Ride over One Thcusand Miles, 


from the head of the Persian Gulf to Antioch on the 
By GRATTAN GEARY, Editor of 


Mediterranean. 
the 7imes of India. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with many illustrations, and a Route Map, price 28s. 
A SPLENDID GIFT-BOOK. 
UR VILLAGE. By MARY 
RUSSELL MITFORD. Specially illustrated, 
at a cost of several Hundred Pounds, with Frontispiece 


Steel Etching, and 12 Full-Page and 157 Text-Cuts of 


Figure Subjects and Scenes, from Drawings by 
W. H. J. Boot and C. O. Murray. chiefly from Sketches 
mede by these Artists in the neighbourhood of ‘‘ Our 
Village.””? Crown 4to. cloth extra, gilt edges, price 
21s. The Illustrations have been Arranged and 
Engraved by James D Cooper. [Now ready. 

‘*Seldom has a Christmas gift-book presented such a 
combination of literary and pictorial attractions as 
thissiccsteie The volume is a triumph of the arts of 
engraving and typography, and its binding is in 
singularly faultless taste.”’— Wor Zd. 

“Much the most desirable of the books before us, 
and would be remarkable in any season..... Chis 
beautiful edition of ‘ Our Village.’””—Saturday Review, 


] Bee KULJA, ACROSS the TIAN 
SHAN to LOB-NOR. By Colonel PRE- 
JEVALSKY, Author of ‘Travels in Mongolia.’ 
‘Translated by E. DELMAR MORGAN, F.R.G.S. 
Including Notices of the Great Lakes of Central Asia. 
‘With Notes and Introduction by Sir DOUGLAS 
FORSYTH, K.C.S.I. x vol. demy 8vo. with a Map. 


OVERT SIDE SKETCHES : 

Thoughts on Hunting, with different Packs and 

in different Couneries’ By J. NEVILL FITT (‘*H.H.” 

of the Sforting Gazette, late of the Field). With 

Coloured Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, clo:h extra, ros. 6d. 

[Ready. 
Now ready, small post 8vo, price 1s. 

HE FIRST AFGHAN WAR. By 

MOWBRAY MORRIS. 
“Clearly and succinctly set forth.’— World. 


\ AK ] ILLIAM COBBETT. A Biography. 
By EDWARD SMITH. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 
Price £1 5s. [Now ready. 
A Second Edition is ready of 
ECOLLECTIONS of WRITERS. 
By CHARLES and MARY COWDEN 
CLARKE, Crown 8vo, cloth, price ros. 6d. 
[Second Edition. 
“Tt is worth reading by all persons interested in our 
recent literature. . . . and is worth preserving 
too.”’—A rheneum. 
“The whole volume makes excellent light reading.” 
—Saturday Review. 
Now ready, small post 8vo, price 1s. 
CONTINENTAL TOUR of EIGHT 
DAYS for 44s. By a JOURNEYMAN. 
EN of MARK. Vol, III. of “ Men of 
Mark.” A Gallery of Thirty-six Portraits, by 
Lock & Whitfield (taken from Life), ot the most Emi- 
nent Men of the Day. Printed in Permanent Photo- 
graphy. With brief Biographical Notices. 4to, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, price £1 5s. [Ready. 
Now ready, in stiff wrapper, 126 pp. price 1s. 
IX TO ONE: a Nantucket Idyl. 
“This charming little hook is just an hour’s 
reading ; it is long since we have enjoyed one so much.” 
—Spectator. 


New Books for Young Readers by 
Favourite Authors. 
JULES VERNE’S new story is 
ICK SANDS, THE BOY CAPTAIN. 
Translated by Ellen E. Frewer. Full of graphic 
Illustrations. In large post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
price tos. 6d. 
W. H. G. KINGSTON’s new Boy’s book is 
ITH AXE AND RIFLE ON THE 
WESTERN PRAIRIES, Fully Illustrated, 
cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. 
WO FRIENDS. By Lucien Biart, 
Author of “The Adventures of a Young Natu- 
ralist,” ‘‘ My Rambles in the New World,” &c. Trans- 
lated by MARY DE HAUTEVILLE. Small post 8vo, 
numerous Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. mares 
“Extremely interesting. Boys cannot fail to be 
delighted with it......Is beautifully got up ”—Scofsman. 
HE PRINCE OF NURSERY 
PLAYMATES. 217 Oil Coloured Pictures of 
Favourite Nursery Tales and Songs, with Text. Folio, 
in Illustrated Coloured Wrapper, price 6s. 
NOTICE.—New Work by the Author of “Little 
Women,” &c. 
Miss ALCOTT’S new story is 
Gees THE LILACS. By LOUISA 
M. ALCOTT. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Illus- 
trated, price ss. 
NEW CHILD’S PLAY. Sixteen 
Drawings by E. V. B. Beautifully printed in 
Colours, 4to, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. *‘ Deep meaning lieth 
oft in childish play.””—Schivler. 
HE CURIOUS ADVENTURES OF 
A FIELD CRICKET. By Dr. ERNEST 
CANDEZE. Translated by N. D’Anvers. Fully Ilus- 
trated, Crowa 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 7s. 


6d. 

“‘Simply charming. The story runs trippingly, and 
is highly leugeacar sd The aidetasions ae Aa Abs 
ing as the text.” —Scotsman. 

The New Additions to Low’s Standard 
Six-Shilling Novels are 
A FRENCH HEIRESS in HER OWN 
CHATEAU. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
NOR DRYDEN. By Mrs. MAC- 
QUOID. Crown 8vo. price és. [Ready. 
Novels now Ready. 
HE MARTYR of GLENCREE. A 
Story ef the Persecutions i Scotland in the 
Reign of Charles the Second. By ROBERT SOMERs. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, £r 11s. 6d. [Ready. 
A HERO of the PEN. By WERNER, 
Author of ‘ Onder a Charm,” &c. Translated 
by Mrs. S, PHILLIPS. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, £1 rs. 
[Now ready. 
N OLD STORY of MY FARMING 
DaYS. By FRITZ REUTER, Author of ‘In 
tce Year ’13.”’ 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, £1 11s. 6d 
[Ready. 
OGANUC PEOPLE: their Loves and 
LIVES. By HARRI#T BEECHER STOWE. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 1os. [R 7 
eady. 
( Oe eaeeie By BERTHA THOmas. 
Author of “ Proud Maisie.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
Acxs. 64. [Ready. 
Lonpvon. 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, 
SEARLE, & RIVIN GTON, 
one a UE ONT ER raat FLEET S:REET, 


Being a 
Narrative of a Journey from Bombay to the 
Bosphorus, v74 the Persian Gulf, the Valley of the 


NOW READY. 


The FIRST and SECOND VOLUMES of 
the CONTINENTAL PORTION 


(Being Vols. III. and IV. of the Entire Work) 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE. 


CONTAINING 


THIRTEEN EXQUISITE STEEL 
PLATES, 


from Original Drawings, and nearly 


TWO HUNDRED ORIGINAL ILLUS- 
TRATIONS ON WOOD 
by the First Artists of the Day. With Descriptive 


Letterpress. Cloth, gilt edges, £2 2s.; best 
Morocco, £5 5s. 


Vols, I. and II. of Picturesque Europe contain Great 
Britain and Ireland complete. Cloth gilt, £2 2s. each, 
or in One Vol.; whole bound, £5 5s. 

“‘ Nothing on so grand a scale has been 
planned before, nor anything, so far as we 
know, so well executed.”—Spectator. 


“It is impossible to convey any idea of 
the wealth of beauty to be found in these 
pages.” — World. 


“Tt would not be too much to say that 
this is the finest work that has yet been 
issued from its publishers’ house.”—Morn- 
ing Post. 


“Certainly we know of nothing to com- 
pare with ‘ Picturesque Europe.’ ’—Art 
Journal, 


CasseLL, Perrer, & Gatpin, Ludgate Hill, London; 
and all Booksellers. 


Now Ready, price 7s. 6d., 


THE FIRST VOLUME 


The MAGAZINE of ART. 


Containing about 200 Ittustrations, including an 
Etching for Frontispiece by L. LowenstTAm, from a 
Picture by Frantz Hats, and full-page Engravings of 
Pictures by 


F. Leicuton, P.R.A . Pettiz, R.A. 

P. H. Carprron, R.A. af Puitup, R.A. (the late). 

W.C.T. Dozson, R.A. 2. M. Warp, R.A. 

A. Ermore, R.A, G, F. Warts, R.A. 

T. Farp, R.A. W. F. Yeames, R.A. 

Sir Joun Gitpert, R.A. . B. Burcess, A R.A. 

F. Goopatt, R.A. icAT Corz, A.R.A. 

Sir Epwin_ Lanpszer, J. E. Hopson, A.R.A. 
R.A. (the late). FRANK Ho tt, A.R.A. 

J. E. Mixrais, R.A H. S. Marks, A.R.A. 


CAssELt, Perrer, & GALPIN, London; azd all 
Booksellers. 


Now ready, price 7d., 


Cassell's Family Magazine 


FOR DECEMBER, 


FORMING THE FIRST PART OFA 
NEW VOLUME, 
And containing, as a Frontispiece, 
A BEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATE, 
from a Painting by 
W,. Horyoakg, exhibited in the Royal Aca- 


demy, entitled “‘ Traced in Snow,” produced 
in Twelve Colours. 


ContTENtTs oF THE DecemBeR Part :— 
Christmas in the Far West. 


Chinese Whims and Ways. 
Medhurst. 


Old Elspa. By Mrs. G, Linnzus Banks, Author of 
** The Manchester Man,” &c. 


A Kan through Cleveland. 


Some Favourite American Dishes. By a 
~. Lady Resident. 


Hlow to Manage Home Plays. 

Traced in Snow. Poem. 

Hiow the Christmas Cards are Made. 
Frank Ross at Oxford. By a Resident M.A. 


machood: A Drawing-room Charade in Three 
cts. 
Children’s Calico Balls, 


A Thornless Rose. Song with Music. By H. J. 


Stark. 


By Sir Walter 


Wanderers in Afghanistan. 


Whe Gatherer ; — Spherical Castors — Edison’s 
Electric Light—Gas from Water—Double Acrostic— 
Explosive Dust—A Caution Respecting Perambula- 
tors—A Sheep Protector—The Sea-Mole—Binding 
Grain by Machinery—Mesostich. 


The Artist and the Wan. Serial Story. By C. 
Despard, Author of ** When the Tide was High.” 


Whe Tenth Earl. Serial Story. By John Berwick 
Harwood, Author of * Paul Knox, Pitman,” * Lady 
Fiavia,”’ &c. 


er CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S GIFTs, 
REWARDS, PRIZES, BIRTHDAY 
PRESENTS, &c. 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN’S 
COMPLETE CATALOGUE, 
Containing a List of SEVERAL HUNDRED 
VOLUMES, consisting of 
Bibles and Religious Works, Fine-Art 
Volumes, Children’s Books, Dictionaries, 
Educational Works, History, Natural 
History, Household and Domestic Trea- 
tises, Hand-Books and Guides, Science, 
Travels, &c., &., 
together with a Synopsis of their numerous Illustrated 
Serial Publications, sent post-free on application to 


CASSELL, PELLER, and GALPIN, La Behe 
Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hull, London, 


DECEMBER 14, 1878. 


Just ReApy, price Le.5 post free, Hs. Bile 


TIVE STOCK JOURNAL 
ALMANACK for 1879. 


With which is Incorporated ‘‘ THz FARMERS’ 
MANACK,”’ 


containing the following ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


“The Shorthorns of 1878. By John 
Thornton. 

Polled Aberdeen and Angus Cattle. By 
Alexander Ramsay, Editor of the ‘‘ Polled Herd 
Book.’’ Illustrated. ‘ 

®rench Live Stock. By G.G. Richardson. 
Illustrated. 5 f 

~The Future of the Dairy. By R. Jefferies. 

Farmers’ Difficulties. By Prof. J. P. Sheldon, 

‘Hunting, Past and Present. By Cavalier. 

The Horse’s Foot; and how to keep it 
Healthy. By George Fleming, F.R.C.V.S. Illus- 


trated. 

‘The Shire-bred or English Cart-horse. By 
Frederic Street. Illustrated. 

‘Shooting. By Charles Armstrong. 

Sheep, and their adaptation to Soils and 
Circumstances. By Joseph Darby. a 

-Pigs and Pig-management. By a Practical 
Farmer. Illustrated. 

~The Waterside Terrier. By Dr. Stables. 
Illustrated. 

Hints on Kennel Management. By the 
author of the “ Practical Kennel Guide.” 

Poultry for the Farmer, with Notes on 
Rearing Geese and Turkeys. By R. R. Fowler. 

‘Foreign Cage Birds. By an Amateur. 


ALSO 
Agricultural Implements and Appliances. 
Illustrated. 
“The Kitchen Garden and Flower Bed. 
Illustrated. B fi 
Monthly Calendar.—This includes Diary, 
Summary of Operations for the Month, and Table 
showing Date on which every Domestic Animal or 
Bird is Due to give Birth or Hatch, with space for 
name. 

*Pedigrees,—List of Live Stock Societies and 
Pedigree Records. 

Agricultural Societies. 

Chambers of Agriculture. 

‘Fairs and Markets in England and Wales. 


Published at 
THE LIVE STOCK JOURNAL 
OFFICE, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, LONDON. 


‘EVERY FRIDAY, price 3d.; post free, 34d. 
Of all News Agents, and at all Railway Bookstalls, 


The Live Stock Journal 


AND FANCIERS’ GAZETTE: 
A Breeder’s, Exhibitor’s, and 


Country Gentleman's Chronicle. 


Has long been the recognised Organ ofall Live Stock 
Interests. It contains the Fullest and most Critical 
Reports of the Shows and important Stock Sales, and 
Leading Articles by the Highest Authorities upon all 
_subjects bearing directly and indirectly upon the pur- 
suits of the Country Gentleman, Agriculturist, and 
Fancier. The Journal embraces the following Depart- 
ments :— 
Merd and Farm 
‘Blood and Field 
Stud and Stable 
“Whe Kennel 


Publishing Office and Office for Advertisements: La 
Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Poultry and Pigeons 
Aviary and Rabbits 
Natural Elistory Pets. 


THE BOOK FOR HORSE BUYERS. 


In One Volume, demy 4to, 600 pages, cloth, gilt edges, 
31s. Gd. 5 half morocco, gilt edges, £'2 2s. 


The Book of the Horse. 


_By S. SIDNEY, Manager of the Agricultural Horse 
“Show. Illustrated with Twenty-five Facsimile Coloured 
Plates, from original paintings, and upwards of 100 
Wood Engravings. 

“This is a large subject appropriately treated in a 
large book—a book not only of the horse, thorough- 
bredy half-bred, and cart-bred, but of everything con- 
ected with him.”—7Zimes. 

Cassett, Perrer, & Gatpin, London; and all 

Booksellers. 


THE BOOK FOR POULTRY 
KEEPERS. 


-Complete in one Volume, demy 4to, cloth, 31s. Gd. 3 
half morocco, £2 2s, 


The Book of Poultry. 


By LEWIS WRIGHT. _ Illustrated with FIFTY 
COLOURED PORTRAITS of PRIZE BIRDS, 
painted from life, and numerous Wood Engravings. 

‘‘ Far and away the finest book that has ever been 
published upon Poultry.” —Glasgow Herald. 

*,* Serial issue now in course of publication, in 
-monthly parts, price 6d. 

CassgLt, Petrer, & Gatpin, London; and all 

ooksellers. 


“THE BOOK FOR PIGEON KEEPERS. 


Complete in One Volume, cloth, bevelled gilt edges, 
Sis. Gd. 3 half morocco, £2 2s. 


The Book of Pigeons. 


By ROBERT FULTON, assisted by the most eminent 
Fanciers. Edited and arranged by LEWIS WRIGHT. 
Illustrated with FIFTY LIFE-LIKE COLOURED 
PLATES, painted by Mr. W. Ludlow expressly for 
this work; and with numerous Engravings on Wood. 

** A’work which stands above every other, and will be 
received by fanciers as their authority. The illustra- 
“tions combine point and accuracy with artistic beauty.”’ 
—Fournal of Horticulture. 


CassELt, Parrer, & Garin, London; and all 
Booksellers. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS, 
BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each work can be had separately, price 6s., of all 
Booksellers in Town or Country. 


BY MRS. HENRY WOOD. 
East Lynne (75th thousnd) | Oswald Cray 
The Channings (35th thou- | Dene Hollow 
d) George Canterbury’s Will 

Trevlyn Hold 

Mildred Arkell 

St. Martin’s Eve 

Elster’s Folly 


Halliburton’s 
Troubles 

The Master of Greylands 

Verner’s Pride 


Within the Maze Anne Hereford 
Lady Adelaide A Life’s Secret 
Bessy Rane Red Court Farm 
Roland Yorke Orville College 
Lord Oakburn’s Daughters | Parkwater 
Shadow of Ashlydyat Edina, 


BY RHODA BROUGHTON. 


Joan Red as a Rose is She. 
Nancy Cometh up as a Flower 
Good-bye, Sweetheeart! | Not Wisely but too Well. 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 
The Heritage of Langdale | The Wooing O’t 
Her Dearest Fee Which shall it be? 
BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Three Clerks. 
BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
Leah: a Woman of Fashion | Susan Fielding 
Ought we to Visit her? StevenLawrence: Yeoman 
BY MISS AUSTEN. 


(The only Complete Edition.) 
Sense and Sensibility Northanger Abbey and 


Emma Persuasion 
Pride and Prejudice Lady Susan and The 
Mansfield Park Watsons. 


BY HAWLEY SMART. 


Freezie Langton. 
BY HELEN MATHERS. 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye | Cherry Ripe! 
BY MARCUS CLARKE. 
His Natural Life. 


BY BARONESS TAUTPH@US. 
The Initials| Quits | At Odds | Cyrilla. 


BY LADY G. FULLERTON. 
Constance Sherwood | Ladybird. 
Too Strange not to be True 


BY ANONYMOUS AUTHORS. 
Johnny Ludlow | The Last of the Cavaliers. 


BENTLEY’S FOREIGN FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
BY E. WERNER. 


Success: and howhewonit | Under a Charm. 


BY MRS. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 
A Sister’s Story. 


ENTLEY’S EMPIRE LIBRARY. 
The price of each volume is Half-a-Crown. 
‘The following Volumes are now ready :— 

LAND O’ THE LEAL: By the Author of “ Comin’ 
thro’ the Rye.” 

A VERY SIMPLE STORY, and WILD MIKE. 
By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, Author of 
“< Misunderstood.”” 

FIVE YEARS’ PENAL SERVITUDE. By One 
who has Endured It. A New Edition. 

A BLUE STOCKING. By Mrs. ANNIE 
EDWARDES, Authoress of ‘‘ Archie Lovell,’ &c. 
AS HE COMES UP THE STAIR. By the Author 

of ‘‘ Comin’ thro’ the Rye.” 

RALPH WILTON’S WEIRD. By the Author of 
“The Wooing O’t.” 

Other Volumes are in preparation. 


HE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, 
Mirth and Marvels. 
The ANNOTATED EDITION. With the Illustra- 
tions by Cruikshank and Leech. 2 vols. demy8vo. 24s. 
The ILLUSTRATED EDITION. With 60 Illustra- 
tions by Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenniel ; and a 
magnificent Emblematic Cover, designed by John 
Leighton, F.S.A. Printed on Toned Paper. 1 vol. 
crown 4to. cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 21s. 
The CARMINE EDITION. Crown 8vo., with 17 
Illustrations by Cruikshank and Leech, gilt edges 
and bevelled boards, ros. 6d. 
The BURLINGTON EDITION. An entirely New 
Edition, printed in large clear type, 3 vols. fcap. 8vo. 


tos. 6d. 

The POPULAR EDITION. With 3 Illustrations, 
gilt edges, 6s. 

The TAPPINGTON EDITION, 8vo., ss. 

The VICTORIA EDITION. Fcap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


LORENCE MONTGOMERY’S 
STORIES. 
Uniform Edition, in crown 8yo. 
Misunderstood, 5s. Thrown Together, 6s. 
Thwarted; or, Duck’sEggs The Town Crier, 5s. 
in a Hen’s Nest, 5s. 

Also the Illustrated Edition of ‘‘ Misunderstood,” with 
sees ed by George du Maurier, qto., gilt edges, 
7s. 6d. 


RANK BUCKLAND’S CURIO- 
SITIES of NATURAL HISTORY. Popular 
Edition, 4 vols. Illustrated; or sold separately, as 
follows, each 3s. 6d. 
FIRST SERIES, containing Rats, Serpents, Fishes, 
Monkeys, &c. Fcap. 8vo., price 3s. 6d. 
SECOND SERIES, containing Wild Cats, Eagles, 
Worms, Dogs, &c. Fcap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
THIRD SERIES, containing Lions, Tigers, Foxes, 
Porpoises, Fishing, Wild Ducks, &c. Fcap. 8vo., 


3S. 6d. 
FOURTH SERIES, containing Giants, Mummies, 
Mermaids, Salmon, &c. Fcap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


ANNY KEMBLE’S RECORDS of 
Ae GIRLHOOD. In Three Vols., crown 8vo., 
gis. 6d. 


UR OLD ACTORS. By HENRY 

BARTON BAKER, Author of *‘ French Society, 
from the Fronde to the Great Revolution.” In Two 
Vols., demy 8vo. _ With Portraits of Garrick, Peg 
Noa eeo John Kemble, Edmund Kean, Elliston. 
28s. 


ad Pet GREAT TONE POETS; being 
Short Memoirs of the Greater Musical Composers, 
Bach, Handel, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, Spohr, Beet- 
hoven, Weber, Rossini, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schu- 
mann, &c. By Frederick Crowest. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


TUDIES IN ENGLISH ART. — 
Gainsborough, Morland, Wheatley, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Stothard, Flaxman, Girtin, Crome, Cotman, 
Turner (in “ Liber Studiorum’’), Peter de Wint, George 
Mason, Frederick Walker. By Frederick Wedmore. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
‘The work of one of the most thoughtful and con- 
scientious of contemporary art critics.””— Globe. 


ASTORALS OF FRANCE. By 
FREDERICK WEDMORE, Author of “ Studies 
in English Art.’’ Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW _ BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


THE ILLUSTRATED SPORTING AND DRAMATIC NEWS. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and Co.’s Books. 


FICTION. 


In one vol. crown 8vo, with a Frontispiece, cloth. 
Price Six rules each. 


ASTLE BLAIR. 
By FLORA L. SHAW. 
‘From beginning to endj the book is full of life and 
movement.’”’— Zimes. 


II 
ENTLE AND SIMPLE. 
By MARGARET AGNES PAUL. 
*€One of the few books which can be read through 
with unalloyed enjoyment.”—Guardian. 


HE ORDEAL OF RICHARD 
FEVEREL. 
By eto oe MEREDITH. 


LUE ROSES. 
By the Author of “‘ Vera,” &c. 
“A very beautiful and pouching book.” —Zimes. 


ERMANN AGHA. 
By W.'GIFFORD PALGRAVE. 
“ A very captivating Boo caren 


PAIR OF BLUE EYES. 
By THOMAS HARDY. 
“A really powerful story, well proportioned in its 
parts, of varied and deep eS i ae 


ALCOLM. 
By ‘GEORGE [MACDONALD. 
“ Rich in exquisite descriptions, . . . The host of 
beautiful images with which Mr. Macdonald delights 
his readers.” —PalZ Mr anete- 


Wpescors OF LOSSIE. 
By oer MACDONALD. 


T. GEORGE AND ST. MICHAEL. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD. 
“‘ The character of the great inventor is drawn with 
considerable skill, and we may point it out as achieving 
what Lord Lytton attempted, but did not accomplish, 
in his ‘ Last of the Barons.’ ””—Academy. 


x 
SRAEL MORT, OVERMAN. 
By JOHN SAUNDERS. 
ie Conceived with no littlefpower and originality.”’— 
mes. 


| eee 
By Miss BETHAM EDWARDS. 
“Livelyandclever. . . . Thereisacertain dash 
in every description; the dialogue is bright and spark- 
ling.” —A theneum. 


XII 
ANDURANG HARI. 
Witha desatace ys Sir H. ee NES E. FRERE, 
“ We advise our readers to read it absolutely through. 
If they do this they cannot fail to be both amused and 
interested.’’—Zimes. 


‘ XII 
HE CONFESSIONS OF A THUG. 
(By the late Colonel MEADOWS TAYLOR. 
“ A story so powerfully and graphically told does not 
soon lose its hold on the a pO News. 


ARA. A Mabhratta Tale. 
By the late Colonel MEADOWS’ TAYLOR, 
“‘ We recommmen¢ it to all who care to know some- 
thing of native life in India on its nobler side, as a book 
of very high calibre.” —Spectator. 


XV 
ULMSHIRE FOLK. 
By IGNOTUS. 


A vey odd book: one 
Pes 


“Charming throughout. 
ctator. 


which never fails to be SmOsIe 


Y STILL WATERS. 
By EDWARD GARRETT. 
“Tt has more than pleased, it has charmed us.”’— 
Nonconformist. 


XVII 
EATRICE AYLMER. 
By MARY HOWARD. 
**These tales possess considerable merit.”—Court 
SFournad. 


Gal rele BOOKS. 
AUR: its RUINS and INSCRIP- 
TIONS. By the late JOHN HENRY 
RAVENSHAW, B.C.S._ Edited by his WIDOW. 
With 40 Photographic Illustrations, and 14 Fac- 
similes oe Inscriptions. Super royal 4to, cloth, price 
43 138. 6d. 
URMA, PAST and PRESENT; 
with Personal Reminiscences of the Country. 
By Lieut.-General ALBERT FYTCHE, C.S.I. With 
Steel Portraits, Chromolithographs, Engravings on 
Wood, and Map. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, jos. 

“ The author of this book will long be remembered in 
all districts of the new consolidated territory of British 
Burmah as one of the able administrators who built uw) 
that prosperous province. Strong in will, in self- 
reliance, and in arm too, he has done good service to 
his country, and now, reposing on his laurels, has 
turned his sword into a pen.’’—A ¢theneum. 

“English readers will find his volumes both enter- 
taining and instructive.”—Examiner. 
paris ORIGINALS. By A.EGMONT 

HAKE. Square 8vo, with 20 Etchings by Léon 
Richeton, cloth extra, price 14s. : 

“ The author and the artist have worked so much in 
accord that it is sometimes difficult to decide whether 
the text was supplied to the illustrations, or the illus- 
trations to a previously written text...... Mr. Egmont 
Hake has succeeded in producing a very clever as well 
as aninstructive book.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

N INLAND VOYAGE. By ROBERT 

LOUIS STEVENSON. Crown 8vo, with 
Frontispiece by Walter Crane, cloth, 7s. 6d. § 

“We cannot pay Mr. Stevenson a_greater compli- 
ment than by saying that while reading his ‘ Inland 
Voyage,’ we were continually reminded of that most 
delightful of travellers’ books, the early volumes of 
Heine’s ‘ Reisebilder.’ ”’—PalZ Mall Gazette. 

EGASUS RESADDLED.: By H. 

CHOLMONDELEY PENNELL, Author of 
“Puck on Pegasus,” &c. &c. With Ten Full-page 
Illustrations by George Du Maurier. Second Edition. 
Feap. gto. Cloth elegant, price 12s. 6d. 

“There is in this volume a good deal of clever 
writing.— Spectator. 3 

“ Admirably printed on excellent paper, bound with 
much taste, and ornamented with some charming en- 
gravings.”—Vantty Fatr. 

IGNETTES IN RHYME AND 

VERS DE SOCIETE. By AUSTIN DOBSON. 
Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

“*A charming little book.” —Sfectator. 

“ Clever, clear cut, and careful.”—A theneum. 

ROVERBS IN PORCELAIN. By 

AUSTIN DOBSON, Author of ‘ Vignettes in 
Rhyme” Second Edition, Crown 8ve, cloth, price 6s. 

“His (Mr. Dobson’s) verses do exactly what they 
aim at doing, and many of them can hardly be excelled 
for gaiety, music, mastery of rhyme, and happy balance 
of sense, and sentiment.’’—Pal/ Mall Gazerte. 

HE TENNYSON BIRTHDAY 
ROOK. Edited by EMILY SHAKESPEAR. 
Cloth limp, 2s.; cloth extra, 3s. 

Cc. KEGAN PAUL & CO, 

1, PATERNOSTER-SQUARE, 


g2mo, 


[THE LOVING CUP."{ 325 


BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


In 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated x4s. 


PORT and WORK on the NEPAUL 

FRONTIER; or, TWELVE YEARS’ SPORT-» 

ING REMINISCENCES of an INDIGO PLANTER. 
By MAORI. 


Illustrated by eminent Artists. 


ACLEOD OF DARE. 
By WILLIAM BLACK. 


3 vols, crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


“A most powerful and interesting story.”—Dazrly 
News. 


With roo Illustrations. 


ATERTON’S WANDERINGS in 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


New Edition, edited, with Memoir and Explanatory 
Index, by the Rev. J. G. WOOD. 


Medium 8vo, cloth extra, Limmedtately. 


New and cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


SMAILIA. By Sir SAML. BAKER, 
Cnt RAYE, ERIN 
for t RESSIO. 
SLAVE TRADE. Ses Ng Ge 
With Map, Portraits, and numerous Illustrations. 


[/mmediately. 


By the same Author. 


HE ALBERT N’YANZA, GREAT 

! BASIN of the NILE, and Exploration of the 

Nile Sources. With Map and Illustrations. Fifth 
Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


HE NILE TRIBUTARIES of 

ABYSSINIA, and the SWORD HUNTERS of 

the HAMRAN ARABS. With Map and Illustra- 
tions. Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


AST UP BY 'THE SEA: or the 
ADVENTURES of NED GRAY. With Illus- 
trations. Eighth Edition, crown 8vo, gilt, 6s. 


New and Cheaper Edition, with numerous 


Illustrations. 


RAMBLE ROUND the WORLD. 
By M.le Baron de HUBNER. Translated by 
Lady HERBERT. Crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 


New Book, Illustrated by Walter Crane. 


Ge NOM OTHER DEAR. By Mrs. 


MOLESWORTH (Ennis Graham). Extra fcp. 
8vo, 4s. 6d. 


By the same Author, 


HE CUCKOO CLOCK. Illustrated 
by WALTER CRANE. Extra fep. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


[Z2ighth Thousand. 


ce ARROTS,” JUST A LITTLE 
BOY. Illustrated by WALTER CRANE, 
Extra fcp. 8vo, 4s. 6d. [Bighth Thousand. 


Macmillan's Popular Novels, 


In Crown 8vo, cloth, price_6s. each Volume. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK. 


The Maid of Killeena; 
and other Tales. 

The Strange Adventures 
of 2 Phaeton. 


Green Pastures and Picca- 


illy 
A Princess of Thule 
Madcap Violet 


BY CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


Two Years Ago Hypatia 

“Westward Ho!’ Yeast 

Alton Locke. With Por- | Hereward the Wake. 
trait 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, 


GENTLEMAN.” 
The Head of the Family. | Agatha’s Husband, Illus~ 


Illustrated trated 
The Ogilvies. Illustrated | Olive. Illustrated. 


BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE: 


The Heir of Redclyffe.| Clever Woman of the 
Illustrated, Family 
The Young Stepmother 


Heartsease. Illustrated 

The Daisy Chain. Illus- | The Dove in the Eagle’s 
trated Nest 

The Trial. Illustrated The Caged Lion. Illus- 


Hopes and Fears trated 

Dynevor Terrace The Chaplet of Pearls. 
My Young Alcides Lady Hester ; or, Ursula’s 
The Pillars of the House. | Narrative 


2 vols 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


| The Curate in Charge 
A Son of the Soil. 


Young Musgrave 


BY ANNIE KEARY. 


Castle Daly | Oldbury 
A York and a Lancaster Rose. 


Tom Brown’s Schooldays | Rose Turquand, By Ellice 

Tom Brown at Oxford Hopkins. 

My Time, and What I’ve | A Nile Novel | By George 
done withit. By C. Bur- | Mirage lemin 
nand Qld Sir Douglas. By the 

Sebastian. By Katherine | Hon. Mrs, Norton. 

Cooper 


MAGMILLAN and Co., London. 


* 
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SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


GOETHE. S FAUST, In Two Parts. Translated by 


A SWANWICK. With Forty Steel Engravings after Retzsch’s Designs. 4to., half bound, 21s, 


CHOICE EXAMPLES OF WEDGWOOD ART. 


Twenty-eight Plates in Permanent regen With Descriptions and Preface by ELIZA METE- 
YARD. Inp. 4to., pendsonely) bound. 4.98: 
Edited ie ELIZA METEYARD. 


WEDGWOOD AND HIS WORKS. Imp. 4to., £3 3s. 


MEMORIALS OF WEDGWOOD, Imp. 4to., £3 3s. The WEDGWOOD HANDBOOK, a Manual 
fer ound ened Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. ATALOGUE OF WEDGWOOD MANUFACTURES, 8vo,, 
half bound, ros. 6d. 


RAFFAELLES & MICHELANGELO'S ORIGINAL 


STUDIES IN THE UNIVERSITY GALLERIES, OXFORD. Etched and engraved by JOSEPH 
FISHER. With Introduction, New editions, revised and improved. 2vols., 4to., cloth gilt, 2xs., and 
15s. respectively. 


THE RAFFAELLE GALLERY. 


Photographs. With Descriptions. Imp. 4to., £2 2s. 


TURNER'S PICTURESQUE VIEWS IN ENGLAND 


AND ALES: With Descriptive Notices. Ninety-six Permanent Photographs. 3 vols., £6 6s., sold 
separately. 


TURNERS CELEBRATED LANDSCAPES, Sixteen 


Permanent Photographs. With a Memoir and Descriptions. Imp. 4to., £2 2s. 


FLAXMAN’S CLASSICAL COMPOSITIONS, com- 


sing Homer’s ‘‘ Iliad’? and “Odyssey,” ‘‘ The Tragedies of A®schylus,” “The Theogony and 
Wane and Days of Hesiod,’ engraved by Piroli and Blake. Imp. 4to., half bound, £4 14s. 6d. The four 
parts separately, 21s. each. 


THE ART OF SKETCHING FROM NATURE. By 


H. DELAMOTTE, Professor of Drawing at King’s College, London. With Twenty-four Woodcuts 
aad Twenty-five coloured Plates, from Water- colour. Drawings by Prout, Cooke, R.A., Girtin, Varley, 
De Wint, Birket Foster, and the Author. Imp. 4to, £3 3s. 


THE RIVIERA, Pen and Pencil Sketches from Cannes to 


Genoa. With [welve Chromo-lithographic Illustrations, and numerous Woodcuts, from Drawings by 
the Author. By the late HENRY ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Imp. 8vo, 21s. 


MOUNTAINS AND LAKES OF SWITZERLAND 


ANDITALY. Sixty-four views in Chromo-lithograph, after Drawings by C. C. PYNE. With a Map 
of Routes and Notes. Second edition. Crown 4to, £2 2s. 


THE LIBRARY OF NATURAL HISTORY. Con- 


taining Morris’s British Birds; Nests; Eggs; British Butterflies ; British Moths; Bree’s Birds of Europe; 
Lowe’s Werks of British and Exotic’ Ferns, Grasses, and Beautiful-leaved Plants; Hibberd’s Plants : 
Maund’s Botanic Garden; Tripp’s British Mosses ; : Gatty’ 's Seaweeds; Wooster’s Alpine Plants ; and 
Couch’s Fishes; making in all 48 volumes, in super-royal 8vo., containing upwards of 2,550 full-page 
Plates, carefully coloured. Complete lists sent post free on application. 

Third Edition, entirely revised, with Descriptions of all the Species by the Editor. 


SOWERBY’ S ENGLISH BOTANY, Containing a De- 


scription and Life-size Drawing of every British Plant. Edited and brought up to the present standard of 
scientific knowledge by T. BOSWELL (formerly Syme), LL.D., F.L.S.. &c. With popular descriptions 
of the Uses, History, and Traditions of each Plant. By Mrs. LANKESTER. In 11 vols, £22 8s., cloth; 
£24 128., half morocco ; and £28 3s. 6d., whole morocco; or in Eighty-three parts, 5s. each. Volumes 
sold separately. 
With 1.300 Illustrations (Second Edition), 2ts., 
MY GARDEN: Its Plan and Gulture, By, the 
S. Containing much information on Landscape Gardening, the cape ga- 
i 


late ALFRED SME. 
tion of Plants, Glass- rinbels Vegetables, Tools, Fruits, Flowers, Trees, Shrubs, Garden Tweets, irds, 
and, in fact, everything connected with the Garden. 


With 85 Engravings by Jewitt, and numerous Maps and Plans, demy 4to, £3 3s., 


ROME AND THE CAMPAGNA: a Historical and 


Topographical Description of the Site, Buildings, and Neighbourhood of Ancient Rome. By the Rev. R. 
BURN, late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Library Edition. With Portraits, Autographs, and Vignettes. 8 vols., large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, From the 


Norman Conquest to the Reign of Queen Anne. By AGNES STRICKLAND. Also a Cheaper Edition, 
in 6 vols., 5s. each. 


FLY LEAVES. By C. S. CALVERLEY. A volume of 


humorous verse. Sixth Edition, fcp. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
VERSES AND TRANSLATIONS. By Cc. S. CAL- 
Uniform with the Aldine Edition of the British Poets. 


VERLEY. Fifth Edition, fcp. 8vo, 5s. 
i ; ; 
SHAKESPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS, Edited by 
S.W.SINGER. With a Life of the Poet, by W. WATKISS LLOYD. Fcp, 8vo, ro vols., 2s. 6d. each 
or in half morocco, §s. 
cA thoroughly readable and companionable edition of the poet. The print, like that of the well-known 
* Aldine Poets,’ is beautifully clear; the notes are useful and concise, and the editor is careful to state in them 
whenever he ‘amends’ the text. The volumes, moreover, are portable, no slight matter in these days of frequent 
a jane ve edition, considering the style in which it is produced, is one of the cheapest ever published.” —Pa/Z 
a azelte 


THROUGH ROUGH WATERS, A Story for Young People. 


By the Author of “ The Rose Garden,” “‘ Unawares,” &c. With Eleven Illustrations. Small post 8vo, 5s 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, 70 pages, with numerous IIlustrations, price 8s. 6d. 


AUNT JUDY'S CHRISTMAS VOLUME FOR 1878. 


Edited by H Containing Stories by Mrs. Ewing, Ascott R. Hope, Ennis Graliasn 

(Author of “ Casa the Author of ‘‘ The Rose Garden,” and others. Translations from the German 

and French, Short Stories, Fairy Tales, Papers on Historical Subjects, Travel, and Natural History; 

Short Biographies of Eminent Persons ; Verses; A Christmas Play, by S. H. Gatty; ; Competition Ques- 

abe Acrostics, Correspondence, Book Notices, and numerous Illustrations, by English and German 
tists. 


Twenty Permanent 


Illustrated by Mrs. Allingham, George Cruikshank. and others. 


MRS. EWINGS POPULAR STORIES, Six to Sixteen, 


Fourth Edition, 5s. HING, Sixth Kdition, 55.5 A GREAT EMER- 
GENCY, and Other Tales ae YMRS. OVERTHE WAY? Ss REMEMBRANCES, Second Edition, 3s. 6d. 
THE BROWNIES, and Other Tales, Third Edition, 5s. LOB-LIE-BY-THE-FIRE, or the Luck of 
Lingborough, Second Edition, 5s.5 MELCHIOR’S DREAM, Third Edition, 3s. 6d. JAN OF THE 
WINDMILL, 8s. 6d. 


Uniform edition, in fcap. 8vo., price 3s. 6d. per volume. 


GATTYS WORKS: 


PARABLES FROM NATURE, with vortrait, 2 vols. WORLDS NOT REALISED AND PRO- 
VERBS ILLUSTRATED. DOMESTIC PICTURES AND TALES. AUNT JUDY’S TALES, 


Seventh Edition. AUNT JUDY’S LETTERS, Fifth Edition. THE HUMAN FACE DIVINE, Second 
es iN na FAIRY GODMOTHERS, Fifth Edition, 2s.6d. THE HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY, 
ew Edition. 


The above in a neat cloth box, pppice gis. 6d. 
Two vols., handsomely bound, with upwards of 200 Illustrations, 6s. each 


ANDERSEN’ S “FAIRY TALES.” AND “TALES 


¥OK CHILDKEN.” These two volumes torm the most complete English edition of Andersen’s Lales. 


MRS, OREILLY'S BOOKS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


Tilustrated. 5 NS, third Edition, 16mo., TLE PKESCKIPLIION, 
and Other Tales green ae ‘6a. ASIDES! Ss ‘MINORITY; or, Beatee Sat he Red House, 16mo., 2s. 6d. 
DOLL WORLD; or, Play and Earnest, 16mo., 2s. 6d, DEBORAH’S DRAWER, 1i6mo., 2s. 6d. 
CICELY’S CHOICE: a Story for Girls, feap. 8vo.. 3s. 6d. 

Cheap 


CAPT. MARRYAT'S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


Uniform Edition, with numerous Illustrations on steel and Wood, after Stanfield, Gilbert, Dalziel, 
Stothard, and others, each 3s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 
THE PRIVATEERSMAN 


POOR ACK 
THE MISSION, or Scenes in Africa, 


MASTERMAN READY 
THE PIRATE AND THREE CUTTERS. SETTLERS IN CANADA. 


THE BOY'S LOCKER. Bee a Small Edition of the above 


Stories. 12 vols., included in a box, fcp. 8vo., 21s. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York-street, Covent Garden 
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NEW BOOKS. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
HRONICLES of BARSETSHIRE.— 


Messrs. Chapman and Hall beg to announce the 
Republication in Montbly Volumes, and under the 
above name, of the five following Novels by Mr. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE :— 


The Warden and Barches- | Framley Parsonage. 1 vol. 
ter Towers. 2 vols. The Last Chronicles of 
Dr. Thorne. 1 vol. Barset. 2 vols. 


Each Volume will contain a Frontispiece, and will 
be handsomely printed on large crown 8vo. paper. The 
Second Volume, Barchester Towers, now ready, price 6s, 


CHARLES DICKENS’ WORKS. 
Now ready, Vol. 2 of 

HE POPULAR LIBRARY 
EDITION of the WORKS of CHARLES 
DICKENS. This Edition will be printed on good 
paper, and contain Illustrations that have appeared in 
the Household, Edition, printed on Plate Paper. Each 
Volume will consist of about 450 pages of Letterpress, 
and 16 Full-page Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. price 

3s. 6d. each volume. Christmas Books now ready. 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 


30 vols, demy 8vo. xos. each, or Set, £15. 


HARLES DICKENS EDITION.” 
21 vols crown 8vo cloth, with Illustrations, 

43 9s. 6d. 

3s. 6d. each. 
Pickwick Papers 
Martin Chuzzlewit 
Dombey and Son 
Nicholas Nickleby 
David Copperfield 
Bleak House 
Little Dorrit 
Our Mutual Friend 
Barnaby Rudge 
Edwin Drood 
Christmas Stories 
Old Curiosity Shop 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS, 


LIBRARY EDITION. 
34 vols, demy 8vo, on £15- 
EOPL E? S) Tet sSVOwNy. 
37 vols. small crown 8vo, 2s. an beatae in cloth; 
or in sets of 37 vols. in 18, cloth gilt, for £3 14s. 

Sartor Resartus. Life of Schiller. 

French Revolution. 3 vols. | Frederick the Great. 10 
Life of John Sterling. vols. 

Wilheim Meister. 


3s. each. 
A Child’s History of Eng- 


and 
A Tale of Two Cities 
Sketches by Boz 
American Notes and Re- 
printed Pieces 
Christmas Books 
Oliver Lwist 
Great Expe:tations 
Hard Times and Pictures 
from Italy 
Uncommercial Traveller. 


Oliver Cromwell’s Letters \ 3 vols. 
and Speeches. 5 vols. Translationsfrom Muszus, 
On Heroes and Hero Tieck, and Kichter. 2 


Worship. 
Past and Present. 
Latter-day Pamphlets. 
Criticaland Miscellaneous 
Essays. 7 vols. 


\ A 7 HYTE-MELVILLE’S WORKS. 
CHEAP EDITION. 
Cr. 8vo, fancy boards, 2s. each, 2s. 6d. in cloth. 


vols. 

The Early Kings of Nor- 
way; also an Essay on 
the Portraits of John 
Knox. 


Uncle John. Sarchedon. 

The White Rose. Songs and Verses. 
Cerise. Satanella. 
Brookes of Bridlemere. The True Cross, 
“ Bones and I.” Katerfelto. 

**M. or N.”” Sister Louise. 
Contraband. Rosine. 

Market Harborough. 


Cuapman & HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO0.’S 


LIST. 
SEASON 1878-1879. 


ATURE PICTURES. A Series of 

30 Original Illustrations drawn on Wood. By 

J. H. DELL, and Engraved in the first style ofart by 

R. Paterson. With Letterpress Descriptions. Large 
post gto. gilt and gilt-edges, £1 1s. 


ARON MUNCHAUSEN: his Adven- 
tures. Comprising 18 magnificent Coloured 
Plates from Original Designs by Bichard, and full 
Descriptive Text, royal 4to. elegantly bound, illustrated 
cover, 10s, 


ONGFELLOW’S POETICAL 
WORKS. (The Arundel Poets Edition.) 
Including Kéramos and all his latest Poems. Elegantly 
printed on a special thin paper witha Red-line order, 
and Original Illustrations, new Steel Portrait, &c., gilt 
red under gold edges, bevelled boards, ros. 6d.; morocco, 
elegant, £115. 
EBER’S (BISHOP) POETICAL 
WORKS. (The Chandos Poets Edition.) With 
Explanatory Notes, Portrait, and Illustrations. Crown 
8vo cloth gilt, gilt edges, Red-line Border, 7s. 6d. 
Ditto, ditto (Lansdowne Poets Edition), 3s. 6d. 


ERBERT’S (GEORGE) POEMS and 
PROSE WORKS, (The Chandos Poets Edition.) 
With Explanatory Notes, Portrait, and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo cloth gilt, gilt edges, Red-line Border, 


7s. 6d. 
Ditto, ditto (Lansdowne Poets Edition), 3s. 6d. 


ATH tothe CEDARS: Travels in the 
Holy Land and Palmyra. . By S. H. KENT. 
Second Edition. With Photograph and Illustrations, 
crown 8vo gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
EFT to THEMSELVES. By 
AUGUSTA MARRYAT. ( Hopeful Enter- 
prise’ abrery:) With Original Illustrations. Crown 
8vo gilt, 3s. 6 
UGITIVE POETRY. 1600—1878. 
Edited by J. C. HUTCHIESON. (Chandos 
Library.) Crown 8vo. gilt, 3s. 6d. 
HE DANES in ENGLAND; a Tale 
of the Times of King Alfred. By ENGLEBACH. 
("Daring Deeds” Library.) With Illustrations, 
square fcap. 8vo. gilt, 2s. 6d. 
) Reet S TALES from SHAK- 
SPEARE. By C. and M. LAMB. (Home 
ciclo Library.) With Illustrations, small crown 8vo. 
gilt, 2s. 
| y NGLEFIELD GRANGE. By Mrs. 
H. B. PAULL. (Warne’s Star Series.) In 
small crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 2s.; Picture Wrapper, 1s. 6d. 
TRAIGHT PATHS and CROOKED 
WAYS. By Mrs, H. B. PAULL (Warne’s 
Star Series.) “Small crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 2s.; picture 
Wrapper, Is. 6d, 


A ia ADMIRAL’S WILL. ByM. M. 
BELL, Author of ‘Seven to Seventeen.’ 
(Warne’ 's Star Series.) Small crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
1s. 6d.; picture cover, 1s. 
L OVERLY: Family Life in the 
Country. By MARY A. HIGHAM. Warne’s 


Star Series.) Small crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 1s. 6d; 
picture cover, 1s. 


FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford-st., Strand. 


DECEMBER 14, 1878. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, price ros. 6d. post free. 
HE MANAGEMENT AND 
DISEASESOF THE DOG. By J. W.HILL, 
F.R.C.V.S., Wolverhampton, London: Bailliére, Tin. 
dall, and Cox. 


Now ready, price 7s. 6d. post free. 
TEXT-BOOK ON THE EX- 
AMINATION OF HORSES AS TO SOUND- 
NESS. By Professor FEARNLEY, F.R.C.V.S. 
With an Appendix on Hee er of Horses and 


War 
London: IC Tindall, aa Cox, King William- 
street, Strand. 


UNTING MAPS.—The sheets of 
the ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS can be 
adapted for Hunting, Fishing, or Shooting purposes, 
and Coloured and Mounted in the most appropriate 
style for the hall, or to fold in the pocket, indicating 
the Railways, Rivers, erincipal Roads, Huntin 
Districts, Distances, etc.—Specimens may be seen, an 
further information Rye 8 at Epwarp STANFORD’s, 
55, Charing-cross, London. 


OX HUNTS.—_THE SHEETS OF 
STANFORD’S LARGE SCALE RAILWAY 
AND STATION MAP OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES, Coloured to show THE FOX HUNTS. On 
a4 sheets’ sold separately, price 2s. 6d. per sheet; or 
ounted on Cloth in Case 5s.; the complete Map 
folded in case, or in a Portfolio £3; Mounted on 
Cloth in Case £6; on Rollers, varnished £6 ros.; on 
Spring Roller %10 10s. 
Each Hunt can be had separately, mounted in con- 
venient form for the pocket, to order. 
London: ond OnERED WARD STANFoRD, 55, Charing-cress, S.W. 


J. W. THEOBALD & C0.’S 


NOVELTIES. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS NOVELTIES. 


CHEAPEST CONJURING 


MANUFACTURERS IN LONDON, 


CONJURING TRICKS 
the Mysterious Pistol, for 
arg a Watch to any desired 

ace, 1os. 6d. The Magic 
Der Bottle, 7s. 6d. Pudding 
in the Hat, 5s. Coffee Vase, 
4s. 6d. Grandmother’s Tea 
Caddy, 10s. Watch Box, 6s. 
Jampiae Card Box, 5s. 6d. 

avenport Cabinet, 5s. 
Rabbit Saucepan, 5s. 6d. 
Fish Bowls, 5s. Laundress 
Bottle, 5s. Burning Card 
Table, ss. . Watch Mortar, 
4s. 6d. Bottle for 2 Wines, 
3s. 6d. Stodare’s Glass of 
Water Illusion, 3s. 6d. Dis- 
solving Flag and Candle, 
gs. 6d. Great Sack Trick, 
3s. 6d. Omelette Pan, 7s. Aerial Treasury, 3s. 6d. 
Multiplying Money Plate, 3s. Ink Ladle, is. 6d. 
Candle and Handkerchief, 1s. 6d. For full description 
of these and hundreds of other professional] tricks see 
our Grand New Conjuring Catalogue, with 200 Lllus- 
trations, post free one stam 

Entertainments provided for Evening Parties in Con- 
juring, Dissolving Views, Ventriloquism, &c. 


AGIC LANTERNS AND SLIDES, 

all complete, at 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 15s., 17s. 6d., 

21s.,30S., and upwards. Largest, best, and cheapest 
stock in London. 


HE MAGIC BIRTH OF 

FLOWERS.—From a little pot of moss, in 
which a few seeds are sown, instantly springs up a 
beautiful rose-tree. Post-free, 2s. 6d. 


HE MYSTIC MONEY PLATE.—A 

magnificent japanned and gilded plate. Can be 

freely examined by the audience. Four shillings placed 

on it instantly multiply into eight. Never removed from 
sight. Free, 3s. 


AGNIFICENT BOXES OF CON- 
JURING TRICKS, ts. 3d. and 2s. rod. Pro- 
fessional Conjuring Cabinets, the best ever manufac- 
tured, 5s., 10s. 6d., and 21s. 
AGIC LANTERN SLIDES.— 
Immense variety. Splendid 3} in. diameter 
circle, Coloured Slides—Cinderella, Robinson Crusoe, 
Jackdaw of Rheims, &c. 12s. perdozen. Sample, 1s. 
2d. 


HRISTMAS CARDS.—13_ Elegant 

Gold and tinted Christmas and New Years’ 

Cards, with beautiful flowers and greetings. Pest free 
7 stamps ; double size, very superior, 1s. 1d. 


OSAQUES AND BONBONS.—12 


large magnificent Cosaques, each containing 
Fancy Caps and Articles of Costume free 1s, 6d 


HE MAGICCLOCKWORK MOUSE. 


runs all about aroom or table, causing great 
merriment. Post free1q stamps. Rat 2s. 


LOCKWORK ANIMALS and 
MODELS, all of which run about a room or 
table. Carriage free, at the following prices: Squirrels, 
Cats and Rabbits, 1s. 6d. each; Harses: Goats and 
Stags, 1s. 9d., Larger size 2s. 6d.: Stag and Hunter 2s. 
6d.; ‘Mail-cart 2s. 6d; Engine and Tender, 2s. 10d.; Train 
3s. tod. ; Revolving Ball and Car, 2s. 10d.; Omnibus, 2s. 
rod. ; Tricycle, 2s. 1od., Watercart, 3s. 4a. ; Elephant, 
38. 44.5 Perambulator, 28. 8d.; ; Swing, 4S+5 Musical Boxes, 
5s. 6s. 6d., 16s,; Musical Albums, 20s. and 30s. 


HE MYSTERIOUS PURSE.—A 

beautiful purse made inthe French style, which 

no one can possibly open but the owner. Post free 14 
stamps. 


HE MAGIC CIGAR CASE is handed 
to a friend full of cigars, but directly he goes to 
take one they allvanish. Post free 14 stamps ; large 
size 1s. 8d., leather 2s. 
HE MAGIC FUSEE CASE.—An 
elegant polished fusee case which no one can 
possibly open but the owner. Endless merriment as 
the secret can never be found out. Post free 14 stamps, 
in polished oak 1s. 6d., solid brass, 2s. 6d. 
I OCOMOTIVE ENGINES.—A splen- 
did Japanned Tin Locomotive, with 4 flanged 
wheels, 2 powerful oscillating cylinders, steam starting 
lever’s, and safety valve. Complete tos. 6d., ditto in 
solid copper and brass, very magnificent, 16s. 
HE MAGIC FOUNTAIN PIN.— 
An elegant gold-plated Stag’s-Head Pin 
for the Scarf or Dress, from which issue sprays of 
delightful perfume at the will of the wearer. Post free 
14 stamps, 
RAND NEW ILLUSTRATED CA- 
TALOGUE of Christmas Novelties. goth thousand, 
36 pages, 200 Illustrations, post free, 1 stamp, Novelties 
of every description in the World, from 6d. to £20 each. 
Special Magic Lantern and Slide Catalogues 3d. 
Special Engine Catalogue 3d. 


J.W. THEOBALD & CO., 


West-End Conjuring & Model Manufactory, 


20, CHURCH-ST., KENSINGTON. 
LONDON, W. 


DECEMBER 14, 1878. 
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65, and 64, 
CHEAPSIDE, 
LONDON. 


BENNETT’S 
GOLD PRESENTATION 
WATCHES, 
FROM £10 TO £100. 


TO CLOCK 
PURCHASERS. 


JOHN BENNETT having 
ust completed great alter- 
ations in his Clock Show- 
‘ooms, is enabled to offer 
to purchasers the most ex- 
tensive Stock in London, 

omprising Clocks for the 
‘Drawing, Dining Rooms, 
and Presentation, of the 
highest quality and newest 
designs,at the lowest prices. 


OHN BENNETT, WATCH 
CLOCK MANUFACTORY, 
65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


pekts EXHIBITION, 1878. 


Award of a SILVER MEDAL to SIR JOHN 
BENNETT for the excellence of his WATCHES, 
MARINE and GOLD CHRONOMETERS, CHIME 
CLOCKS, and ASTRONOMICAL REGULATOR, 


£10. return for a £10 Note, free 


and safe, per post, one of 


BENNETT'S LADY'S GOLD WATCHES, 


perfect for time, beauty and workmanship, with 
keyless action, air tight, damp tight, and dust tight.— 
65, Cheapside, London. Good chains at manufacturer’s 
prices. P.O.O. to John Bennett. 

BENNETT, 65 and 64, Cheapside. 


ATALOGUES AND PRICE LISTS 
POST FREE. 


AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT oF 
RAWING-ROOM ‘CLOCKS 
OF THE NEWEST DESIGNS, 
ASTRONOMICAL, TURRET, and OTHER 
CLOCKS made to order. 


| Biepey ce DINING, DRAWING 
ROOM, and HALL CLOCKS. 

MARBLECLOCKS... ..._...  ... from $2 2 0 

DITTO, STRIKING HOURS and 


[Step isees 


WV GENS 8 ED 


OF ee 


and 


HALF-HOURS | 220) sisitidss 2 eee SOM 3139 
DRAWING-ROOM CLOCKS of 

the NEWEST DESIGNS _..._... from 4 4 0 
MHALL CLOCKS, in MAHOGANY, 

OAK, or WALNUT CASES ... from 12 12 0 


: HAND- 
SOMELY CARVED CASEs .. from 28 o o 
Estimates on Application. 


MANUFACTORY, 65 and 63, CHEAPSIDE. 


| Baier Late GOLD PRESENTA- 
TION WATCHES, 
For India, ro gs., 20 gs., 30 gs., 40 gs. 


ENNETT’S LADIES’ GOLD KEY- 
LESS WATCHES, 
For India, from 10 guineas, 


ENNETT’S KEYLESS HALF- 

! CHRONOMETEKRS, compensated for varia- 

tions of temperature, adjusted in positions, with im- 
proved keyless action. 

Specially fitted for India. 

InGold_.., ae abe 30 to 40 guineas. 

In Silver... 1. ae a. 8 t0 25 guineas, 

Ditto for Ladies, with richly 

Engraved Gold Cases and 

Digis i sacigies: from 20 to 30 guineas. 


ENNETT’S KEYLESS SILVER 
WATCHES, 
From 6 guineas. 


ENNETT’S 18-CARAT HALL- 
MARKED CHAINS and choice JEWEL- 
LERY. Free and safe for Post-office Order. 


ENNETT’S KEYLESS 
WATCHES. NO KEY REQUIRED. 
AIR-TIGHT, DAMP-TIGHT, DUST-TIGHT. 
Silver ....... 6 guineas ...... 
Gold Io guineas ...... 12 guineas ,..... 14 guineas 


p 
SAFE AND FREE BY POST. 


OHN BENNETT’S WATCHES. 
65, CHEAPSIDE. 

PRESENTATION GOLD WATCHES, 20 to 4o 
guineas. 

LADIES’ GOLD KEYLESS ACTION 
WATCHES, from 10 guineas. 

SILVER WATCHES, with Keyless Action, from 
6 guineas. 

GOLD KEYLESS HALF-CHRONOMETERS, 
from 30 to 40 guineas. 

SILVER HALF-CHRONOMETERS, from 16 to 
25 guineas. 

HALF-CHRONOMETERS are compensated for 
variations of temperature, adjusted in Positions, 
and Wind and Set Hands without Keys. 

ENGLISH HALL CLOCKS, chiming the 
quarters, from 30 guineas. 

RICHLY-GILT DRAWING-ROOM CLOCKS, 
with classic Se Fe 

MARBLE _ DINING-ROOM CLOCKS, with 

won peptone rF 

18- ALL-MARKED CHA 
CHOICE JEWELLERY. ee 

OHN BENNETT’S 


J 
CLOCK and WATCH MANUFACTORY, 
65 and 64, Cheapside. 


COUNTRY ORDERS attended to with 

the utmost care. Post-office Orders, or Cheques 
crossed London and Westminster Bank, to JOHN 
BENNETT, 65, Cheapside. 


ENNETT’S HOUSE, OFFICE, and 
SHOP DIALS, EIGHT DAY PIECES. 
In Mahogany, Oak, or Rosewood Cases, warranted for 
perfect time. 
CASH PRICES, 


x2-in, rh oe $3 3 | 16-in. cb os $7 10 
14-in. oe eee Gf 4 | 20-in, eee we IO 15 
¥5-in, 24-in. se 5 10 


aadetos SUS oy 
Price Lists post free on application. 

OHN BENNETT’S WATCH and 
CLOCK MANUFACTORY. 


65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE, 
LONDON, 


“ELECTRICITY IS LIFE.” 


TRADE MARK. 


PULVERMACHER’S 


IMPROVED PATENT 


GALVANIC CHAIN-BANDS, BELTS, 
BATTERIES, &., 


Approved by the Academy of Medicine of Parts, and 
other Medical Authorities in England and Abroad. 


ITAL ENERGY, it is well known, 
depends upon the unimpaired functions of the 
nervo-electric fluid governing the whole animal 
economy ; any deficiency thereofin the system 
manifests itself, according to the local parts of 
the body, by a variety of troublesome ailments 


such as 
Indigestion Asthma Constipation 
Liver Complaints | Bronchitis Local Debility 
Neuralgia Paralysis General Debility. 
Sciatica Epilepsy Mental and 
Deafness Rheumatism | Physical Weakness, 
Writers’ Cramp Gout &e., &c. 
Loss of Voice 


his is no conjecture, but an established 
scientific fact, and the curative powers of 
galvanic electricity, now recognized and 
prcpred by the medical taculty throughout the 
world, have become established by the extensive 
use of Pulvermacher’s Galvanic Appliances, 
the effectiveness and simplicity of which have 
enabled multitudes of persons to effect cures, to 
the surprise of patients and astonishment of 
antagonistic practitioners. 

During the past 30 years the genuineness and 
efficacy of these appliances have been endorsed 
by great scientists and medical authorities, and 
the volume of testimonials from patients re- 
stored by phils popula, because simple, remedy, 
furnishes confirmatory evidence, which may be 
profitably referred to by those suffering from 
the above-mentioned ailments. See Pamphlet. 

_In order that the patient may be enabled to 
discriminate between these bona-fide state- 
ments and those put forward by unscrupulous 
adventurers solely on their own authority, Mr. 
Pulvermacher publishes the names and ad- 
dresses to his testimonials when practicable. 

R.PULVERMACHER refrains from 
advancing statements of his own in favour of 
his Medico-Galvanic appliances, but confines 
himself mainly to quotations from the opinions 
of competent medical and scientific authorities, 
fncloding Sir Chas. Locoek, M.D., 
E.R.C.S.; Sir Henry Holland, Bart., M.D., 
F.R.C.S., and F.R.S.; Sir J. i 

, F.R.C.S., F.S.A.. and F.R.S.; S' 
Fergusson, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.S., &c. 


ANOTHER SELECTION OF GENUINE PRIVATE 
TESTIMONIALS OF RECENT DATE. 
ALVANISM v. ACUTE RHEUMA- 
TISM. 

*€a9, Welsh-row, Nantwich, Nov. 19, 1878. 

** Dear Sir,—Having suffered from acute 
Rheumatism for twelye months,in the hip joint, 
and thaving tried everything I knew of without 
effect, I sent for one of your chain-bands, and 
in one week I was so much better I could take 
ajourney. I feel very little of it now, andI 
wish every poor creature afflicted as I was had 
one cf your bands. You can make what use 
you like of this letter.—I am, dear Sir, yours 

A “Mrs. M. SKIDMORE, 
“J. L. Pulvermacher, Esq.” 
ALVANISM v. EXTREME 
DEBILTY. 
“ Maidenhead, November 16, 1878. 
‘Dear Sir,—I am delighted to inform you 
that I have been daily improving in health, 
particularly for the last three months, from the 
persevering use of your Galvanic Bands. Iam 
now in perfect health, for which I know not 
howto express myself in gratitude to you for 
your kind attention to my case of extreme 
weakness. You are at liberty to publish this, 
withholding my name and address.—I remain, 
yours gratefully, £ 
“Mr, Pulvermacher.’’ 
ALVANISM v. DEAFNESS and 
WEAK EYESIGHT. 
‘* Alpeton, Derbyshire, November 11, 1878. 
‘Dear Sir,—The Deafness Chain I bought 
from your establishment has done my daughter 
much good; she is immensely improved, and 
can now be examined at school, which she 
could not before using the Chain. I have 
derived much benefit from your Bands myself 
generally; but the greatest improvement is in 
my eyesight. I can see better now than I could 
x2 years ago. I shall not fail to recommend 
your treatment.—I am, &c., yours Seay 


“€ Mr. Pulvermacher.” .B. 
GENERAL 


ALVANISM ¥v. 
DEBILITY. 
‘* Flintshire, North Wales, Nov. 7, 1878. 

“ Dear Sir,—I feel great pleasure in thanking 
you for the great benefit derived from the use 
of your Combined Bands, which I purchased 
from you in August last, and wore them for 
about two months. I feel now quite well, and 
am stronger than ever I was in my life. Iwill 
be most happy to give all particulars of my 
case, and my address in full should it ever be 
required.—Y ours sincerely, 120 3 by 28H 
“J. L. Pulvermacher, Esq.” 5 

ALVANISM v. WEAKNESS in 
BACK and LIMBS. & 
“tr9, Stebbondale-street, Cubitt Town, Poplar, 
Nov. 5, 1878. 

“ Dear Sir,—As I was helpless by the loss of 
the use of my right leg, and weakness in back 
and limbs, I was advised to try your Bands, 
which I am happy to sayI did, and which I 
highly recommend to any one suffering the 
same as myself. I am happy to sayI amas 
well in health again as ever I was, and can 
walk four or five miles at a time without fatigue. 
—Yours truly, “Gro. FRENCH. 

“J. L. Pulvermacher, Esq.” 

ALVANISM v. NERVOUS 
DEBILITY. 
‘Bedale, Yorks, September 30, 1878. 

* Dear Sir,—I am happy to say I have derived 
great benefit from your Galvanic appliances, 
which I have worn during the past three 
months. I shall always be glad torecommend 
your Bands to any suffering from this disorder, 
without the slightest deubt as to their truly 
wonderful efficacy. You may make what use 

ou lke of this letter, using my initials only,— 
} am, Sir, gratefully yours, tOWods tLe 

“ Mr, Pulvermacher.”’ 

ALVANISM v. INDIGESTION 
and NERVOUSNESS. 

** Waytown, Kentisbury, near Barnstaple. 

September arst, 1878. 

“Dear Sir,—I am glad to say I have been 
greatly relieved by your valuable chains. I 
was suffering from indigestion and nervous 
complaint.—i am, yours truly, 

“Mr, Pulvermacher.” ‘ JOHN LEEWILL. 
OR FURTHER TESTIMONIALS, 
both Medical and Private, see Pamphlet, 
“GALVANISM: NATURE’S CHIEF RE- 
STORER of IMPAIRED VITAL 
ENERGY,” post free for three stamps, of 


J. L. PULVERMACHER, 
GALVANIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


(94. REGENT-STREET, LONDON,W, 
’ (Nearly opposite Conduit-street.) 


GovusHs, COLDS, ASTHMA, 


eee NEURALGIA, &c. 


IDES J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLO- 
RODYNE. — Vice-Chancellor Sir 


Tiberately untrue, and he regretted 
to say it had been sworn to.—See 
the Zimes, July 13, 1864. 


D®: J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLO- 
RODYNE isthe BEST REMEDY 


ksown for COUGHS, CON- 
SUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, 
ASTHMA, 


= J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLO- 
RODYNE effectually checks and 
arrests those too often fatal dis- 
eases known as DIPHTHERIA, 
FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 


D® J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLO- 
RODYNE acts like a charm in 
DIARRHGA, and is the only 
specific in CHOLERA and 

DYSENTERY. 


pD™ J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLO- 
RODYNE effectually cuts short 
all attacks of EPILEPSY, 
HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, 
and SPASMS. 


| Be J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLO- 
RODYNE is the poly pears in 


MATISM, 
GOUT, CANCER, TOOTH- 
ACHE, MENING 


IS, &c. 
D*: J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE. 


Extract from the Medical Times, Jan. 12, 1866. 


“Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would not be thus singularly popular did 
it not supply a want and fill a place.” 


T*: J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE. 
From Surgeon HawtHorne, Henry-street, Banbridge, 
reland, 

“‘T have been in the habit of prescribing your pre- 
paration of Chlorodyne pretty largely these last three 
months. I have aareneby found it useful, particularly 
in the latter stages of Phthisis, allaying the incessant 
and harassing cough; also in Chronic Bronchitis and 
Asthma.” 


HOLERA, DIARRHGA, 
DYSENTERY, &c. 


1) = J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE. 


The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the 
College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he 
had received information to the effect that the only 
remedy of any service in cholera was Chlorodyne.— 


See Lancet, December 31, 1863. 
1) = J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE. 


Dr. Gibbon, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta, states, 
“Two doses completely cured me of Diarrhea.” 


MPORTANT CAUTION. 
Every bottle of genuine CHLO- 
RODYNE bears on the Govern- 
ment Stamp the name of the 


Inventor. 
R. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 
Sold in bettles, 1s. 13d., 2s. od., 4s. 6d. 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 
33, Great Russell-street, W.C., Sole Manufacturer, 


ILBER LIGHT.—The 7imes says: “A 
nearer approach to sunlight than has ever before 
been obtained.” The Srztish Medical Fournal 
says: ‘‘ In the whole of Mr. Silber’s inventions 
there is noticeable a complete attention to, and 
adoption of, natural laws.”” The World says: 
“« Allows the most delieate shades of celour to 
be distinguished.” 


ILBER LIGHT.—The Silber “ Mira- 
tus” Burner: ‘‘By far the best Flat-flame 
Burner yet introduced for Petroleum.”—Dr, 
W. Wallace, F.R.S.E., F.C.S., Public Analyist 
and Gas Examiner for the City of Glasgow. 


ILBER LIGHT.—Fit all lamps and 
gas-fittings, and made in various patterns to suit 
all oils. The Silber Light Company, Limited, 
Manufactory and Show Reoms, 49, White- 
cross-street, E.C. 


*,* List of Local Agents on Application. 


OTICE.—SPOONS and FORKS in 
SILVER and in ELECTRO-PLATE.— 
ELKINGTON and Co., as the result of 
important improvements in the above 
Manufactures, are able to offer their 
guaranteed qualities at such prices as, 
while fully maintaining their acknow- 
ledged superiority, place them within 
the reach of all classes. Revised 
Illustrated Price List free by post, on 
application. Purchasers of Silver 
Spoons and Forks obtain the advantage 
of any fluctuations in the Silver Market. 

Address—ELKINGTON and Cu., 22, Regent-street, 
London; or 42, Moorgate-street, City. 


PILLS 
WORSDELL’s 
KAYE'S 


Sold 


PURIFY THE BLOOD, 
CLEANSE FROM DISEASE, 
IMPROVE DIGESTION, 
ESTABLISH THE HEALTH. 


Everywhere. 


NEW MUSIC, 
SONGS. 


“Is it not Strange’”” 
Phillis to Celtin ” 


EW 


Berger, Francesco 
Benson, Lionel, 
Barri, Odoardo. 
Barnes, F. E. 


Cusins, W. G. 
Dick, Cotsford 
Faning, Eaton 


“Longing”? .. 
“Heloise” ..... 
-* One for Anoth at 
.“* When the Gorse isin 


” ” 
BOM eseetine essvecceccvcscoses 4S e 
Franz, Robt.. »Twelve songs, €ach ..sce0008 35s 
Gordon, M. ‘Ah! Sheelah, thou’rt my] 
i Darling” ., . 38. 
Guerini, R. - The Kiss” 38. 
ry “The Rose and 3S. 


Hause, Carliteserns: 
Henschel, Georg: 
” »” 


Hiller, Ferd. 
Klengel, P. 


WMOErsceeretrssoees ra pert 
“If Like a Bird WereI” .., 2s. 
«ef Understanding ’’ (x of six 
SONGS) cessccesseneses eccackeases Sue 
Lawson, M. | eee ee songs, 17,numbers, 


eac sees wee «3S. 

Marzialo, Theo. .,.....‘* My Garden” 
Phillips, Lovell. -“€ One Word ”’.... 
Tappert, W. ....001n yonder Vale a 
if WS -lochecersarere saerssenest ( 38o 
Vinning, R. O’Leary, “I Know my LoveLovesme” 3s. 

. bs ” 

” Boca Smile upon the Shore” 4s. 
White, M. .......s00000f There was a King of 


EPR ile orien sescanccstsasepes nel 
Srantey, Lucas, Wezer, & Co., 84, New Bond-street. 
London. 


THE BANJO POLKA. 


By A. NICHOLSON, 


Played with the greatest success at the Promenade 
Concerts—is quite a novelty—no programme should be 
without it. 


Post free 1s. 6d. 
Wz0!0:D 37; 8&2" CO;, 
3, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


BUTLER’S MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


VIOLINS, Guitars, and Banjos. 
FLUTES, Clarionets, and Flageolets. 
CONCERTINAS, English and German. 
DRUMS, Fifes, and Cymbals. 
CORNETS, Saxhorns. 


ACCORDEONS, Flutinas. 
HARMONIUMS, PI4NOS. 
AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
of every description 
Ace in use in all parts of the Kingdom and Colonies 
giving universal satisfaction. 


= > 


Manufactory—29, HAYMARKET, LONDON. 


Catalogue, 50 pages, with Prices and Drawings of 
every Instrument, sent Post-free. 


Pets EXHIBITION, 1878. 


THE 
Geese AWARD 
FOR 
D°s¢ BISCUITS, 


AND 
@EE* SILVER MEDAL IN THE 
CLASS, 
(No Higher Medal Awarded,) 


WAS GIVEN TO 


Sei PATENT 
WIE4T FIBRINE 
1B hiss CAKES 


HE order for feeding the Dogs at the 
Great International Dog Show, held ia con- 
junction with the Great International Exhibition at 
Paris, was given to SPRATT’S PATENT by the 
Minister of Agriculture, and the Dogs were sent home, 
after 12 days’ confinement (the longest on record), in 
perfect health and condition. 


1 addition to the above, 
Sraatrs PATENT 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED OVER 
DF} GOLD, SILVER, and BRONZE 
MEDALS, 
INCLUDING THE 
ILVER MEDAL OF THE 
KENNEL CLUB OF ENGLAND, 


AND 


OLD MEDAL OF THE WEST- 
MINSTER KENNEL CLUB, NEW YORK; 
AND 
NLY MEDAL EVER GIVEN by 
The ENGLISH GOVERNMENT for 
UID es BISCUITS. 
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NEW MUSIC, 
NEW DANCE MUSIC. 


HARLES D’ALBERT. A 
CHAPPELL and CO, have much pleasure in 
announcing the publication of several novelties by the 
above popular and favourite composer of Dance Music. 
s. d. 


CYPRUS POLKA 4. © sn ove’ sows 2: OU 
CONGRESS LANCERS 4, we oe 2 Oy 
PAULET VIRGINIE WALTZ... «. 2 Oy 
PAUL ET VIRGINIE QUADRILLE .., 2 0©,, 
PAULETVIRGINIEGALOP .. «. 2 Oy 
ENGAGED WALTZ .... ue ove uve 2 Oy 
DISTANT SHORE. Waltz on Arthur 
Sullivan’s song ... eke oop itt eee BRO 
CLEOPATRA GALOP Sh herr are el 
LOVE-LETTER POLKA ... oo 2 Oy 
FANFARE POLKA ... 4. ne owe TO 
MOLLIE DARLING QUADRILLE... 2 0;, 
SWEETHEARTS LANCERS... ws 2 O98 
SWEETHEARTS WALTZ... .. oe 2 O89 
TRIAL BY JURY LANCERS .., « 2:05; 
TRIAL BY, JURY QUADRILLE... .. 2 ©,, 
TRIAL BY JURY WALTZ... .. os. 2 Oy, 
TRIAL BY JURY POLKA.., Bae Sens OES 
RINEIGALOPR cy ee cose esetwtiiee) levee Xj Ol'9y 
FLEUR DE THE QUADRILLE ... .. 2 oO» 
FASCINATION VALSE a Trois Temps ... 2 0,, 


Septett, 2s.; Orchestra, 3s. each. 

N.B.—A Complete List of M. D’Albert’s Popular 
Dance Music will be sent on application to CHAP- 
PELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 
(Cees NUMBER OF 

*CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE 
(No. 119) % 
Contains the soll owing Pcp ules Dance Music: 
DISTANT SHORE WALTZ .., Chas. d’Albert. 


AU REVOIR WALTZ .., Emile Waldteufel. 
SYLVIA WALTZ Fred’ Godfrey. 
CLEOPATRA GALOP ... Chas. d’Albert. 
SAUCY KATE GALOP A. C. Crowe. 


TOUT A FAIT POLKA +» Henri Louis. 
SWEETHEART LANCERS .,,. Chas. d’Albert. 
TRIAL BY JURY QUADRILLES Chas. d’Albert. 
And a New Set of Lancers entitled 
“THE CONGRESS,” 
Composed expressly for this Work by 
Cuas. D’ALBERT. 


Price One Shilling. Post free, 1s. 2d. 


CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond-street. 
A HANDSOME EL Vee CHRISTMAS 


A New Edition of 
EETHOVEN’S SONATAS. 

Edited and Fingered by CHARLES HALLE. 
Complete in One Volume. Reduced price, ats. net, 
Handsomely bound in cloth and gilt. 

CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond-street. 


HAPPELL and CO’S 
IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 
COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS. 
Manufactured by 
CLOUGH and WARREN, 
DETLROIT, U.S.A. 

The immense advantages these instruments possess 
over the Organs hitherto imported have induced 
Messrs. CHAPPELL and CO. to undertake the sole 
Agency ofthis eminent manufactory. A large variety 
on view from 25 to 160 Guineas. Price lists on applica- 
tion to CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond-street. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S 
“FAVOURITE ORGAN,” 
Compass Five Octaves. 
TEN STOPS, FOURSETS of REEDS, 
Of Two-and-a-Half Octaves each. 
KNEE SWELL. 
Elegant Carved Canadian Walnut Case. 
Price 25 Guineas. 
Illustrated Price List free by post. 
Sole Agents: CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond St, 


(“HAPPELL and CO”S THREE- 
SYSTEM OF HIRING PIANO- 
FORTES. 


CHAPPELL and CO. let the following PIANO- 
FORTES on HIRE, and the Instrument becomes the 
property of the hirer at the expiration of the third year, 
provided each quarterly instalment-shall have been 
regularly paid on the following terms :— 

At £8 8s, per annum ; Le 2s. per quarter. 

A PIANINO, Pe CHAPPELL and Co., in plain Ma- 
hogany or Walnut Case, 6} Octaves, with check action. 
Cash price for this instrument, 20gs, 

At £10 ros. per annum ; £2 12s. 6d. per quarter. 

AN ELEGAN CL PIANINO,in best Walnutand Rose- 
wood, with ornamented Fret, 67 Octaves, Check Action, 
and three strings throughout the treble. Cash price, 
27gs. Model B in Catalogue. 

t £12 16s. per annum; £3 a per quarter. 
A HANDSOME COTIAGE PIANOPORTE, b 
CHAPPELL and CO., in Rosewood, 7 Octaves.. Cas 
price 32 gs. No.2 in Catalogue. ‘ 
At £14 per annum; £3 tos. per quarter. 

A HANDSOME COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, by 
CHAPELL and CO., in Walnut Case, 7 Octaves. 
Cash price, 35 gs: No. 2 in Catalogue. a) 

At £16 per annum; £4 per quarter, 

THE ENGLISH MODEL PIANOFORTE, by 
CHAPPELL and CO., very handsome _ Rosewood, 7 
Cash price, 40 gs. Ditto, Ditto, in Walnut Case 
octaves. At 10S, per quarter. Cash price, 45 gs. No. 
4 in Catalogue. 

At £20 per annum; £5 per quarter. 

THE FOREIGN MODEL PIANOFROTE, by 
CHAPPELL and CO., in Rosewood Case, 7 Octaves. 
Check Action, and three strings. Cash price, 50 gs. 
Ditto, ditto, in elegant Walnut, £5 10s, per quarter. 
Cash price, 55 gs- 

The above Pianofortes are exchangeable during the 
first quarter. 

Residents abroad can be supplied with Pianofortes 
on this system, the hire being paid annually instead 
of quarterly, in advance. 

e THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM IS APPLICABLE 
TO PIANOS OF ALL KINDS. 
Upwards of 100 varieties. 
HAPPELL and CO.’s THREE- 
“YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRING ALEX- 
ANDRE’S ORGAN HARMONIUMS. 
At £5 5s. per annum. 


Ore Per Quarter. 
x. Mahogany. One stop, or knee swell... 


Far Pe Oe | 
At £6 per annum. 
4. Carved Oak. Seven Stops ... ... «. ow. L100 
At £8 16s. per annum, 
4a. Carved Oak. ‘Ten Stops... 0. wk. 2 40 


i At £10 ios. per annum, 
5. Rosewood, Walnut, or Oak. Eleven Stops 
At £16 per annum. 
zo. Oak Case. Fifteen Stops. Percussion .., 
#20 per annum. 
1x. Rosewood or Walnut. Fifteen Stops. Per- 
cussion .,, 


2126 


4 00 


ti Soph Vectlpeecsi eset, Sek dees 08.00 
At £14 per annum, 
EXHIBITION MODEL. Fifteen Stops. Oak 
Ne. Ir 4S. per annum, 
1, DRAWING-ROOM MODEL. Rose- 
wood, Walnut, or Oak... ... .. 0. 2160 
At £16 per annum. 
2. DRAWING -ROOM : MODEL. 
wood, Walnut, or Oak ... .., 
At £26 per annum. 
3» DRAWING-ROOM MODEL. 
wood, Walnut, or Oak ... .., 
At £30 per annum. 
4 DRAWING-ROOM MODEL. 
\ + wood or Walnut 


3100 


Rose- 
eaafacrnany § 


Rose- 
oe a 6 100 


Rose- 


t £60 per annum, ei anes 
THE HARP AOLIENNE. Modéle de Salon, 
Nineteen Stops. Percussion action, 


Double expression ... ... ... I5 00 


NEW MUSIC. 


THE ILLUSTRATED SPORTING AND DRAMATIC NEWS. 


NEW MUSIC. 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER’S Patey and Willis New Songs. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


CANTATAS FOR TREBLE VOICES 
ONLY. 


HEATHER BELLES. WESTWARD HO. 
By J. L. Rogcke.. By J. L. Roecxgt. 
rice 4s. Net. Price 4s. Net. 
THE ELFIN KNIGHT. 
By Icnacg Grpsonz, 
Price 3s. Net. 


KING RENE’S 
DAUGHTER. 
By Henry SMART. 
Price 4s. Net. Paper Cov. 


MOUNTAIN MAIDENS 
y F. Romer. 
Price 3s. Net. 


A SUMMER NIGHT. 
By E. Acuirar. 
Price 3s. Net. 


THE SEA-MAIDENS. 


y J. L. Rorcker. 8 Bas. 
rice 3s. Net. 4, 2 08e aay clot Eds, 
LINDA. THE PAGE. 

By Riwrey PReEnTIcE. M. W. BAvrE. 


Price 3s. Net. 


Price 3s. Net. 
SONGS IN A CORN- 
FIELD. 


By G. A. MAcrARREN. 
Price 3s. Net. 


THE KNIGHT OF 


ORPHEUS AND 
EURYDICE. 
By OFFENBACH. 
Price 3s. Net. 


THE MAY-POLE. 


TRY WonaA By Vincent WALLACE. 
Price 3s. Net. Price 3s. Net. 

ALI BABA, THE FLOWER QUEEN 
Borresin1. By Opoarpo BaArRI. 

Price 3s, Net. Price 3s. Net. 


Books of the words of these Cantatas 6d. each, 


CANTATAS FOR 


YULE-TYDE. 
J. Morcan Bentrey. 
Paper Cov., 4s. Cloth, 5s. 


*MAID OF GASCONY. 
J. Harr Gorpon. 
Paper Cov., 5s. Net.. 


OHN GILPIN. 

HOMAS ANDERTON. 
Paper Covers, 5s. Net. 
Chorus Parts 2s, each. 


*THE ANCIENT 
MARINER. 
ons FRANCIS BARNETT. 
*PARADISE AND THE | Paper Cov., 6s. Cloth, 8s. 

PERI. 
OHN FRANCIS BARNETT, 
aper Cov., 6s. Cloth, 8s. 


*THE LORD OF 
BURLEIGH. 


F. Scuira. 
Paper Cov., 6s. Cloth, 8s. 


*A PASTORAL. 
The Hon. Szymour J. G. 
EGERTON. 
Complete, 21s. 


*THE LEGEND OF 
ST. CECILIA. 
Sir Jurius BENeDIct. 


*FAIR ROSAMOND. Paper Cov., 6s. Cloth, 8s. 


Josgpu L. Roxrcket. *MAZEPPA. 
Paper Cov., 5s. Cloth, 7s. M. W. Batre. 
Paper Cover, 6s. 
THE GOOD SHEP- — 
HERD. HEZEKIAH. 
Sacred Cantata, Sacred Drama. 
By Joun F. Barnett. J. L. Harton... 


Paper Covs, 5s. Cloth, 7s. | Paper Cov., 6s. Cloth, 8s. 
Chorus Parts, 2s. 6d. each. | Chorus Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 


* Chorus Parts can be had of the entire Work, each 3s. 
Orchestral Parts to these Cantatas may be hired. 


NEW SONGS. 
LADY ARTHUR HILL. 


In the gloaming 48. 
The secret .....s000 48. 
TITO MATTEI. 

Oh, oh, hear the wild wind blow.... 4s. 
Pretty Prisoner ........:seeceeceeee fecestes 4s. 


FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 


When thou passest ......scccsssssosssssssscosssces 3Se 

One by ONG... .e.ceeeeee 3S- 
VIRGINIA {GABRIEL. + 

A twilight dream ..........ccceeceeee a 4s. 


Lonely heart ....... net 


RICHARD F. HARVEY. 


My fair one (Illustrated) ...........06+. teseeses 4Se 
‘Tell me, thou ancient mariner, 
Who sailest on the sea, 
If ship, or sail, or evening star 
Be half so fair as she.”” 
A. C. MACKENZIE, 
Up with the sail . 33. 
Oh, roaming wind 38. 
Something sad ....... 0 Se 


NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES. 
CHAS. WRIGHT. 
The bells of St. Paul’s (beautifully illus- 


TITO MATTEL. 
Three New Pieces. 
La Roulette .... 
Harvest moon . 
Danse campagnard, 


SONGS FOR CHRISTMAS. 

A merrie Christmas to you all 
FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 
Silvery Christmas bells ... 


48. 
A. RANDEGGER. 

Bells across the snow.......... 3s. 
GOUNOD. 

A carol round the fireside........cccsssesee 4S 

VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 

OPERAS. 

Maritana, words and music.., 53. 

Lurline,........00008 escccesee, eee 5s. 

Rose of Castille ye aivccscsecotessssces west 5Ge 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT 
STREET, LONDON. 
WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE, 

10 &11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH ST., 
REGENT ST.,,LONDON 


MIXED VOICES. | 


THE OLD, OLD STORY. By Blumenthal. 
Words by Eliza Cook. In 2 keys. 24th 
Edition. Sung by Mdme. Patey ........c:es00 

DREAMLAND. ByBlumenthal. Words by 
Christina Rossetti. In 2 keys ....ssseseeessseeee ae 

VISION OF YEARS. By Roeckel. Words 
by Hugh Conway. In 2 keys. Sung by 
Mdme. Patey.......... abetecsbhsceetics Gore aor COs 

SINCE THEN. By Roeckel. Words by 
Weatherly. In 2 keys. Sung by Mdme. 
Edith Wynne and Mdme. Nouver .............. 

TERRY O’SHEA. By Roeckel. Words by 
Hugh Conway. Sung by Mdme. L. Sher- 
Tin GLO esstrseapeeessaecess Maser tcensennaes apeeoveset ant 

SAIL ON, O LOVE, SAIL ON. By Ignace 
Gibsone. Words by E. Oxenford. In 2 keys as. ,, 

THE FIRST SWEET LOVE. By Michael Watson. 
Words by Weatherly. In 2 keys. Sung by Mr. 
Edward Lloyd. 


POPULAR SONGS. 
I CANNOT FORGET. By Mdme Sainton 


2s. net 


2S. 5 


2S. 9 


aoc ss 


Dolby. In2keys. 29th Edition ............... 28. net 
COME TO ME, OH YE CHILDREN. By 

T. Anderton .............0008 9 apes aSelisy 
THE MOSS TROOPER. By 

DY SignoriHOlivivcicscsccssccssevecceese 25.' 5, 
MAIDENHAIR. By L. Diehl... 28. 95 
A DAISY SONG. By A. Scott Gatty 28. 95 
TRUE TILL DEATH. ByA. Scott Gatty. 

16th Edition. Sung by Mr. Maybrick......... 28+ 5 

NEW DUETS. 

EVENING, by Ciro Pinsuti. Sung by Mdme. 

Patey and Mr. Edward Lloyd ...... . 2s. net 
THE PARTING HOUR, by J. F. Barnett. 

Sung by Mdme. Patey and Mr.Edward Lloyd, 

Another Edition for Ladies’ Voices .........06 25+ 99 


NEW AND POPULAR DANCE 
MUSIC. 
LA BLONDE, valse, by H. Werner, illustrated 2s. net 


LA BRUNE, valse, by H. Werner 5 255055 
BAISER DE PRINTEMPS, valse, 

by Lamotho.............+5 ssoresceaneuauepes ” 2S. >) 
UN MOT d@AMOUR, valse, by 

WeamoOthoyersrertinnstertelesseccctetneacete ” 2S. 59 
MINSTREL POLKA, by Charles 

Coote .... ” 28. 95 
VALSE ROYAL, by Lamothe ...... a 28. »y 
ROYAL SAILOR QUADRILLES, 

by Delorme..........ccceseees onchopatco ” 2S. », 


GOOSEY GANDER SINGING QUADRILLES, 
By H. Werner. Composed upon some of the most 
popular Nursery Rhymes. The quaintest and most 
danceable ever written. Illustrated, 2s. nett. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS FOR 
CHRISTMAS. 
THE FANCIES OF FIDGETY FEE, a Collection 


of Nursery Rhymes. Set to music by George Fox. 
Illustrated cover, rs. 


FUNNY LITTLE SONGS FOR FUNNY LITTLE 
SINGERS. Twelve of the most amusing little songs 
for children. Words by F. Haywell. Music by 
Alfred Plumpton. Illustrated cover by C. Lyall. 1s. 


PATEY & WILLIS, 
39, GT. MARLBOROUGH-STREET, 


LONDON, W., AND 
14s, HIGH-STREET, NOTTING-HILL, W., 
And of all Musicsellers. 


POPULAR COMIC SONGS. 
SUNG IN THE PRINCIPAL LONDON AND 
PROVINCIAL PANTOMIMES, AND RECEIVED 

WITH ACCLAMATION. 
I wonder how long it will last 
The absent-minded man ..,, 
Here Iam, Lucinda ...........+ 


I say, Peter! don’t you lose your temper 3S. 
Not so much of the Father 4s. 
What’s the odds 3s. 
Leave it to me .... 38. 
Pharaoh and Sarah... ca 3s. 
Cowardy, Cowardy Custard ... 3s. 
Call him in....... 38. 
Keep it dark! . 38. 
Stillthey come! . 3s. 
What shall we do with Cyprus ?. 38. 
Watching the stars as they fall . 3s° 
It’s the same old thing over again. 38. 
Speak to my Wife ......ccccsscsessseee 3s: 
The Iron-clad Tar .........sssseeeeee 3s. 
The Breach of Promise Case. 38, 
Old Thingummy’s Daughter .... . 43. 


Post-free at half-price. 


WILLEY &  €O., 


7, ARGYLL PLACE, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Full music size, beautifully illustrated, 24 pages of 
copyright music, post free 14 stamps. 
ATH’S SHILLING ALBUM of 
EASY DANCE MUSIC. By G. J. RUBINI. 
Containing Snowdrop Quadrille, Crocus Polka, Prim- 
rose Schottische, Violet Valse, Camelia Schottische, 
Forget-me-Not Galop. 
ARRIAGE BELLS. By. J.’ P. 
KNIGHT.—* Farabove the average of ballads. 
The idea is a good one, and is so sparkling and pretty it 
canuot miss becoming a favourite.” 18 stamps.—J. 
Batu, 40, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


ELL ME, SWEETHEART. 
Written by E. OXENFORD. Composed by 
MICHAEL WATSON. Published in two keys, E flat 
(tenor) and D (baritone). 24 stamps.—J. Baru, 40, 
Great Marlborough-street, Ww. 
EO, HEAVE O! TO SEA WE’LL 
GO. Mr. George GTossmith, jun., sings this 
famous new song nightly at the Opéra Gomiane: 
EO, HEAVE O! TO SEA WE’LL 
GO. A very Nautical Ballad. Written by 
H. J. BYRON. Composed and sung by GEORGE 
GROSSMITH, jun. Illustrated. 24 stamps.—J. 
Batu, 40, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


E WAS A CAREFUL MAN. | s5oth 
Edition. Written, composed, and sung by 
GEORGE GROSSMITH, jun. 24 stamps. “It is 
an excellent song, and deserves its popularity.”— 
Times.—J. Batu, 40, Great Marlborough-street, W. 
UMOROUS SONGS, by G. 
GROSSMITH, jun. 
24 stamps. 


+ 24 stamps. 
» 24 stamps. 
J. Batu, 40, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


HE COTTAGE POLKA. 
GEORGE GROSSMITH, jun. 
Illustrated with picture of the White Cottage, 
Wimbledon. Post free 24 stamps.—J. BATH, 40, Great 
Marlborough-street, W. 


He was a Careful Man ....sssecseveee 


By 
Beautifully 


DECEMBER 14, 1878. 


NEW MUSIC. 


DANCE MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS. 


AMMOND’S MUSIC- 
PORTFOLIO. 
Price 1s. each. Post Free 13 Stamps. 


The New Number for Christmas, No. 6 of the Series,.. 


contains :— 

x. Amoretten Tinze ... ... Waltzes... Gung’l. 
2. Roses et Marguerites os 99,~Ssoes Walldtenfel. 
3. Réved’oré .., im an > «» Lamothe. 
4. Tortorelle At eee on ” OD Arditi. 
5. Chants du Ciel ove shsleiiedisp vamincs Strauss... 
6. Fleur de Printemps ... ae +» Bousquet. 
7- Pas des Patineurs (Russian Dance) .,. Godfrey. 

Contents ot No. x. 
x. Brise des Nuits Waltzes ...  ... .. Lamothe. 
2. Hydropaten Waltzes or Srieectr Gung’l. 
3- Manuelita Waltzes... on oe ... Waldteufel. 
4. Autograph Waltzes... eee oH an Strauss, 
5. St. David’s Quadrille eee tee Dan Godfrey. 
6. Bruder Lustig Galop eee cee one Budik. 

Contents of No. 2, 
1. Le Premier Baiser Waltzes an .. Lamothe. 
2. Venus Reigen Waltzes coe eee Gung’l, 
3- Den Lieben Langen Tag Waltzes on Rudel.. 
4. Deutsche Herzen Waltzes an oon Strauss* 
5. The ’Varsity Lancers at on . D’Egville. 
6. The Pet Schottische $93 no +. Bertrand, 

Contents of No, 3. 

Six Waltzes by Josef Gung’l. 

x. Soldaten Lieder see an +. Waltzes. 
2, Griifenberger ove oes toe +. Waltzes. 
3- Daheim! soe ese onesies we, Waltzes, 
4. Jungherren Tanze ... ... «0» one +~—-- Waltzes. 
5. Fantasiebilder ose % fess | een ove «= Waltzes. 
6. Mein schénster Tag in Berlin .., +. Waltzes, 

Contents of No. 4. 
1. Friihlingslieder Waltzes ... 9.4. ane Gung’k 
2. Lille Waltzes oro te phrase morn Strauss 
3. Le Tour du Monde Waltzes AD Metra. 
4. La Fiancée Waltz ... a see +» Lamothe. 
5. Hochzeit. Wedding. Quadrille +. Strauss. 
6. Pergola Polka co oy oH Bea Marie. 

Contents of No. 5. 
1. Amoretten Tiinze Waltzes. Duet +.  Gung’l. 
2. Soldaten Lieder Waltzes. Duet ar Gung’! 


N.B.—Violin and Cornet Accompaniments to each 
Book 6d. each. 


A. Hammonp & Co., 5, Vigo-street, London, W. 


CUNINGHAM BOOSEY’S 
NIVERSAL MUSIC, 2d. each No; 
Full music size, from engraved plates, and pre- 
cisely the same in all respects as that sold at 2s. 
ENGLISH, SCOTCH, IRISH, and WELSEY 
STANDARD SONGS. 
ENGLISH VOCAL DUETS and TRIOS. 
ORATORIO SERIES. Themost celebrated Songs, 
Duets, &c., from the Standard Oratorios and other 
Sacred Works. 
eee SONGS by the COMPOSERS OF THE 


OPERATIC and STANDARD FOREIGN. 
SONGS, DUETS, &c. Original words and English: 
Translations. 

CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE MUSIC (all the 
Great Masters). 

MODERN PIANOFORTE MUSIC (by the most 


popular living composers). 
ORGAN MUSIC. Dr. SPARK and FRED. 
ARCH 


ER. 
PIANOFORTE DUETS. Various degrees of diffi- 


culty. 
Brees RICAN ORGAN and HARMONIUM' 
THE MOST POPULAR DANCE MUSIC. 
VIOLIN, FLUTE, and CORNET MUSIC (witk 
Pianoforte accompaniments). 
New Catalogue Free. 
C. Boosgy & Co., 2096, Ooraeeee and all Music- 
sellers. 


CUNINGHAM BOOSEY’S 
NIVERSAL TUTORS. Price 6d. 


each Part. These Tutors are compiled by the 

very first living Professors of the various instruments, 
and are equal in every respect to the most expensive 
Instruction Books published. 
PIANOFORTE. Parts I. | VIOLIN, Parts I. and IT. 

II., IIL. (or the 3 Parts, | BALLAD, PartsI. andII. 

3 pages, Is). VIOLONCELLO, Parts 
FLUTE, Parts I. and IT. I. and II. 
CORNET, P: ' AMERICAN ORGAN: 
HARMONY, Part I. and HARMONIUM, 
GERMAN CONCER- Parts I. and II. 

TINA, Part I. BANJO, Part I. 
CunincHAm Boosry & Co., 296, Oxford-street, W., 

and all Music-sellers. 


WILLIAM’S NEW MUSIC. 


e ene 

BRING BACK MY FLOWERS. By H. PONTET. 
4s. An effective song for Mezzo-Soprano. The 
words being above the average, the music bright and 
melodious, 

COUNTRY, HOME, AND KING. By STEPHEN 
ARVIS. 4s. A bold and vigorous song, suitable 
or Baritone or Tenor voice. 

FOG BELL (The). By H. PONTET. 4s. A descrip- 

tive song for Bass voice, compnsed expressly for 
Signor Foli. An edition may also be had for Tenor 


voice, 

GOOD TIDINGS. BySTEPHEN JARVIS. 4s. A 
sweetly pretty song, suitable for Mezzo-Soprano. 
The melody is smooth and flowing. 

NO KING, I TROW. By STEPHEN JARVIS. 4s. 

dashing song, for Baritone or Tenor. The music,. 
which is bold and spirited, effectively;’portrays the 
“ Life ofa Gipsy King.” 

CHACONE. By E. REYLOFF. 4s. ‘The latest 
fancy from the fertile and (lively brain of Mr. Rey~ 
loff”” (Sussex Datly Post), Redemanded nightly at 
the Brighton Aquarium. 

By STEPHEN 


CAPRICE A LA BOUREE. 
JARVIS. 4s. An original pianoforte piece, bright 
and inspiriting. 

CYPRUS. By J. PRIDHAM. 4s. Beautifully illus- 
trated. A descriptive fantasia on favourite melodies, 
by this well known author, Moderately easy. 

GIGA (In the day of good Queen Bess). By 
STEPHEN JARVIS. 4s. A caprice fantasique in 
the style of theolden time. ‘‘The most successful of 
this author’s compositions ”’ (Graphic). 

CLARION GALOP. By W. H. HARPER. 3s. 
Graphically illustrated. A lively and catching: 
teh suitable for Dancing. 

HAPPY AS THE DAY POLKA. By W. SMALL- 

WOOD. 3s. Beautifully illustrated. 

SLEIGH GALOP. By W. SMALLWOOD. 3s. 
Graphically illustrated. 

Two of the prettiest compositions by Mr. Smallwood" 
we have seen for some time past. They are*beauti- 
fully illustrated, tuneful, and well marked for 
Dancing. 

60, Paternoster Row, London E.C. 
Any of the above forwarded, post free, on receipt of 
stamps to half the amount. 


ROADWOOD’S PIANOFORTES, 
Collard’s Pianofortes, Erard’s Pianofortes. 
Cramer’s Pianofortes, for SALE, hire, and on 
Cramer’s three years’ system from £2 7s. 6d. to* 
426 5s.a quarter. Illustrated catalogues post free ox 
application. 
201, Regent-street, W.; 46, Moorgate-street, E.C. 


Printed for the Proprietor by JAmEs and GrorGg Jupp, 
at the Office of Messrs. Jupp &Co., 4,5, and 6, St. 
Andrew’s-hill, Doctors’ Commons, in the Parish of 
St. Ann, in the City of London, and published by 
Grorce Mappick, Jun., at 148, Strand, in the» 
Parish of St. Clement Danes, London.,—SaturpAy, 
December 14, 1878. 


